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4 BRAHMS 
Symphony No. 1 in C Minor 
ALP 1012 
Symphony No. 2inD aLpP1013 
Symphony Ne. 4 in E Minor 
ALP 1029 


Only on 











44 BEETHOVEN 
Symphony No. g (“‘ Choral ”’) 
and Symphony No. 1 in C 
ALP 1039-40 


a RESPIGHI 


Feste Romane BLP 101! 


“His Master’s 


Voice” can 





you hear the 







WAGNER 


“ Parsifal” Prelude 
and Good Friday Music sLpP 1033 





incomparable 
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4% PUCCINI 


“La Bohéme” (with Jan Peerce. 
Rodolfo; Licia Albanese, Mimi) 
ALP 1081-2 


VERDI 


* Otello” (with Ramon Vinay as 
Otello) ALP 1090-2 
N.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
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Television, Radiograms, Radios at REAL sale prices! 


‘ PIG-IN-A-POKE ” bargains (no guarantee) from 11/- 
FULLY TESTED sets with IMHOF GUARANTEE from £5 


And a *‘ SECRET LIST’ 


new sets by leading manufacturers at greatly reduced prices 
(we can’t tell you what sets or what prices because of makers restrictions) 
YOU’LL BE AMAZED! 


Come along and see them on Jan. 11th, 


Doors open 9.30, so if you want the BEST sets 
COME EARLY! 


Please write NOW for our LIST of bargains 
Alfred Imhof Ltd., 112-116 New Oxford St., London, W.C.1 Museum 7878 (20 lines) 
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what of Decca? 


SOME say we ve been hiding our light under a bushel. But have we, 
really? Maybe we should have shouted a bit louder, or climbed on 
to a higher soap box. On the other hand, the proof of the pie is in 
the eating, and we prefer to let our achievements speak for themselves. 


Surely they make quite a powerful piece of oratory: 


1945 - Decca revolutionizes the science of sound recording with ffrr, which instantly became, 


and still is the world-accepted standard of recording quality. 


1950 — Decca introduces to Europe another revolutionary step: L.P.-and the combination 


of L.P. plus ffrr is hailed as producing the world’s finest records ; 


1951 — nearly 300 Decca L.P.s in just over a year, apart from L.P.s on Brunswick, Capitol 


and London labels; 


1952 — over 500 L.P.s on Decca alone; 


1954 - nearly 800 Decca L.P.s... 
and Telefunken L.P.s ... 


recording the shorter work—already six months old and with a list of nearly 100 


nearly 500 Brunswick, Capitol, London, Oiseau-Lyre 
and M.P.--the real solution to the new problem of 


records. 


You need a pause for breath? 


All right, but let us just add it all up for you: in less than four years, Decca has 
revolutionized the European record industry, and, casting aside any qualms about 
the risks involved, has steadfastly pursued its one object of offering the record 
collector a record which is as near perfection as possible ; in that time, a catalogue 
of over 1,350 33% r.p.m. records featuring many of the finest international 
artists of today has been compiled—the most comprehensive 33} r.p.m. catalogue 
in the world, and one which contains literally something for every musical taste. 


Do we have to do the shouting, or do we leave it to you? 


“ Viva / Ewil a! Grossatlig / 1 EC ke A 
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3-SPEED GRAMOPHONES 30.0: 


TRIXETTE Portables are “ carried’ unanimously by 
all who appreciate the finer points of record reproduction 
If you are hard to please—and what music lover is not ? 
—only a TRIXETTE will satisfy your expectations. 
When asking for a demonstration, look for the name on 
the instrument—imitation is no substitute for inspiration. 


Every TRIXETTE is fully guaranteed for 12 months. 


inc. tax 














AUTOMATIC 


MODEL A3IO 


This latest addition to the 
TRIXETTE range of “ perfect listening ”’ 
portables, is fitted with the new, lower-priced 
Garrard 3-speed record changer RC110 with automatic 
selection of record size, a turnover crystal pickup head of 
greatly improved design, high fidelity amplifier(exactly as incorporated 
in the popular A375), tone and volume controls and a high flux elliptical uted’. 
Model A375. This outstanding gramophone, similar to the A310 but fitted with the 
. 4 anne RC75A changer and magnetic pickup head, remains in world-wide 
; eman 

© Models A380-390 are similar but incorporate the popular Garrard RC80 or the newer 
“ay type RC90 having provision for manual operation on single records and variable speed 
regulator adjustment. 























THE ‘‘ PLAYDISC ” 


2 i Is a compact, 3-speed, reliable instrument especially designed for those needing a 
gns. 





portable gramophone, which, although only slightly more expensive than the cheapest, 
is remarkable for its outstanding performance. Elegant in design and choice of colour, 
inc. tax including silver grey and maroon, it will give you lasting pleasure. For A.C. mains 
200/250 veclts, 50 cycles. Also "supplied for 100/110 volts and 40 or 60 cycles. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Garrard 3-speed motor unit Pickup retainer 
Spring mounting Adaptor for 45 r.p.m. 
Newly-designed crystal pickup (turnover type) Cream finish motor unit 





Eliptical speaker, 6 in. by 4 in. Dual voltage, if required 








Ask for the latest price list and details of all the TRIXETTE models from your Dealer or write (stating mains supply) to the sole manufacturers 


The TRIX ELECTRICAL COMPANY LTD. 


MAPLE PLACE, LONDON, W.lI Telephone : MUSeum 5817 Cables : Trixadio, London. 
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ACOUSTICAL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., HUNTINGDON. Hunts 361 


_To start you talking 









The GRAMOPHONE 


— and listening 


Those who have followed the growth of high quality reproduction in 
recent years may wonder how it is possible to improve still further the 
amplifier part of the system. Yet, like its predecessor, the QUAD II 
introduces entirely new features of importance to the final objective— 
features anticipating trends in design of both amplifier and associated 
equipment. 
Engineers will readily appreciate, among the many salient points of design 
of this amplifier, the complete stability under all load conditions. They 
will delight too in the unique low noise pickup matching system and in 
the new wide range filter developments. The gramophone enthusiast 
will be pleased to find that his moving coil pickup no longer requires 
a transformer; that each of the seven playback characteristics is 
accurately provided at the touch 
of a button; that the logical 
system of filter control gives him 
low distortion without the sacrifice 
of correct musical balance. 
Above all, the musician will find 
that the QUAD II gives the closest 
approach to the original sound 
. . The QUAD II booklet will 
tell you why. 





QUAD II 
£42.0.0 retail 
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7 3 ‘OS HGP 40 
ABOUT 
AND GP20 PICK-UPS 


We will be frank with you. When we evolved the now famous Hi-g 

pick-up tracking principle, we felt that it called for the introduction of 
an entirely new pick-up, complete with arm and new style heads. We. 
called this pick-up the HGP 40. 


A’ 
“iv 


At» _ The interest in the HGP 40 has been tremendous, but it is already clear 
-i~ that there are thousands of owners of that most popular of all crystat 
pick-ups—the GP 20—who wish to bring it up to date by changing the 
existing head (GP 19 or GP 19LP) for an HGP 40 head (standard or LP). 

It cannot be done. 


However, we bow to public demand. We are Gicsintttnatet the HGP 40 

% as such. Instead, we are now producing the HGP 39-1 (STD. or LP) pick-up 

head to fit the GP 20 arm. Its response will be substantially the same as the 

HGP 40 and the sapphire stylus is easily replaceable. Its price is £1.12.0+ 
10/3d. Purchase Tax. | 


To sum up: 
HGP 40 Pickup is discontinued. 
alway s well ah ead HGP 39-1 (STD. or LP) Heads are 
Acos devices are protected by patents, __ available to modernise the GP 20. 
patent applications and registered designs GP 20 fitted with HGP 39-1 head will in 
in Great Britain and abroad. future be known as the GP 20/Hi-g. 





COSMOCORD LIMITED ENFIELD MIDDLESEX 
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The Vari-Slope 


variable-slope 





** electronic ”’ 
feedback principles. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


The filters consist essentially of 
Twin-T resistor-capacity networks 
inserted in the return circuit of a 
single-loop feedback amplifier. 
more obvious advantages of this 
electronic feedback method over 
conventional choke filters include : 
(a) Improved transient response character- 


‘. istics (due to absence of chokes having 
self-capacitance) and 


The 


the consequent 


reduction of “ ringing.” 


Frequency amplitude curves for the ‘‘ TREBLE-3 ’’ position (5kc/s turn-over). 
are obtained on the other two positions turning over at 7kc/s and 9kc/s (‘‘—2’ 


Point-One TL/12 
Triple Loop Feedback Amplifier 


Used with the “ Vari-Slope”’ pre-amplifier and the best 
available complementary equipment, the TL/12 power 
amplifier gives to the music-lover a quality of reproduction 
unsurpassed by any equipment at any price. 

For laboratory use as a stabilised-gain audio frequency power amplifier. 
For the highest possible standard of disc recording. For the highest 
possible quality of reproduction from Pickup, Radio, Microphone, Film 
and Magnetic Tape. For use as a driver amplifier in 27 Gns 

the speech modulator chain of broadcast transmitters. e 


‘ 


we of, th — same slopes 


” positions) 


The “‘ Point-One "*  TL/I2 

Amplifier is built to a tropical 

specification and used 

throughout the world, in- 

cluding : ‘ 

The British Broadcasting 
Corporation. 

The South African Broad- 
casting Corporation. 

The Swedish Broadcasting 
Corporation. 


e Swiss Broadcasting 
Corporation 
The Italian Broadcasting 


Corporation. 


Representing a unique feedback circuit development, 
pre-amplifier gives audibly | better reproduction. 
low-pass filters operating on negative voltage 
No Inductors (“‘ Chokes’’) are used, and their dis- 
advantages are completely eliminated. The turnover frequencies are 5kc/s, 
7kc/s, and 9kc/s, and the slopes of attenuation are continuously variable 
over the range 5db to 50db per octave. 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 
(e) 





LEAK equipment is unique 
It is acceptable to professional communications 
engineers for recording and broadcasting. 


The 


B.B.€. use several hundreds of the TL/12 Ampli- 
fier, and 1,000 are used by other Broadcasting 
Corporations. 





the “ Vari-Slope *’ 
This advance consists of 


Extremely low harmonic and _ inter- 
modulation distortion due to negative 
voltage feedback action. 

No discontinuities in the rates of slope 
when the slope control is operated, and 
no change in signal level at frequencies 
below turnover. (Both these faults occur 
in variable-slope choke filters due to the 
slope control altering the terminating 
impedance and the insertion loss). 

No chokes to cause magnetic hum 
pickup. 
Smaller size, 


lighter’ weight, greater 


uniformity in production. 


LIST PRICE IN BRITAIN 12 Gnis. 








Write for fully descriptive literature 





Phone : SHEpherds Bush 1173/4 








Steep-Cutting 
Filter 


For use with the TL/12 power 
amplifier and pre-amplifiers pre- 
ceding the Vari-slope. This filter 
unit is of particular interest to the 
record enthusiast. 


J. LEAK & Co. Ltd., Brunel Rd., Westway Factory Estate, Acton, W.3 
Telegrams :. Sinusoidal, Ealux, London 


Cables : Sinusoidal, London 
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ACCLAIMED BY THE CRITICS 


SUK 


SYMPHONY IN C MiINoR (Asrael). Also 
Fibich : OVERTURE *“*‘ THE FALL OF ARKUN.”’ 
Supraphon LPM85/87 


** THE PERFORMANCE : There is no need 
to go into detail. This is one of those great 
performances which one occasionally has 
the luck to hear ; every single note is infused 
with its true meaning, and the sweep of the 
whole, from beginning to end, is perfectly 
realised. The Fibich is well played. 

‘* THE RECORDING: This is also quite 
beyond criticism ; it is as nearly a reproduc- 
tion of the actual sound of the orchestra as 


one can get on a disc. The Fibich is well 
recorded.” 


Deryck Cooke—Record News—Nov., 1953 


+ + + 9 Ht OF HH HH HOF 


DVORAK 


SERENADE IN E Major, Op. 22. 
Prague Soloists Orchestra, conducted 
by Vaclav Talich. Supraphon LPM32 


‘* Played by Talich and the Prague 
Soloists Orchestra, it is an essay in 
smoothness of tone. The tempos are 
right, and Dvorak’s happy melodies 
flow from strings pleasant even to a 
degree of suavity. This Serenade is, 
like that of Elgar (reviewed in last 
month’s issue) superior light music 
in the idiom of the late nineteenth 
century and is a criterion of string 
orchestral style for its period.” 


Reginald Nettel—The Gramophone 
Record Review—Christmas, 1953. 
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VORISEK 


SYMPHONY IN D Major. Czech Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted by Karel Ancerl. 
Supraphon LPM33 


‘* The symphony is an interesting and attract- 
ive work which could well replace some of the 
more hackneyed ‘ standard works’ in our 
orchestras’ repertoires. It is most excitingly 
performed here by the Czech Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Karel Ancerl, who has come 
to the fore in recent years as one of the leading 
European conductors. The recording is vivid 
and has plenty of dynamic contrast.”’ 


Humphrey Searle—The Gramophone Record 
Review—Christmas, 1953 
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DVORAK 


STABAT MATER. Soloists, Chorus and Czech 
Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Vaclav 
Talich. Supraphon LPM24/26 


** The whole choir is of a fine quality. The 
soloists, unlike those who take such a splendid 
part in Janacek’s Glagolitic Mass, are named 
here and very good they are. The orchestra 
under Talich plays with feeling and sensitive 
phrasing throughout. This performance is an 
example to all who undertake this work, 
a fairly frequent item in the programmes of 
British choral societie3.” 


Scott Goddard—The Gramophone Record 
Review—Christmas, 1953 
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FIDELITY 
RECORDINGS 
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SMETANA 


Ma Viast. Czech Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Karel Sejna. 
Supraphon LPM2/4 


‘¢ We have had many records of ‘ Vitava ’ and 
‘From Bohemia’s Woods and Meadows’ 
but never before have we had the complete 
cycle, and to hear these six tone poems in their 
entirety is a rewarding experience. The Czech 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Karel Sejna 
give an excellent performance, which is well 
recorded.” 


W. A. Chislett—Bolton Evening News— 
Dec. 1953 


Supraphon Records are obtainable from stock at the following Factors 


SELECTA GRAMOPHONES LTD. 
50 Southwark Bridge Rd., London, S.E.| 





APPLETONS (Newcastle) LTD. 
96 New Bridge St., Newcastle-on-Tyne 


TRADE ENQUIRIES : 


JAMES QUALITY RECORDING CO. 


| 
| 
| 


DUWE (Wholesale) LTD. 
12 Hilton St., Oldham St., Manchester, | 












LTD. 9 ADAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 


THOMPSON, DIAMOND & BUTCHER LTD. 
34 Farringdon Road, London, E.C.| 
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MUSICMAKERS” 






Their quality of reproduction alone 




















would make these models an outstand- 
. ing achievement, but add to this their 
. attractive appearance, compactness and 
a portability and you will indeed wonder 
r ; at their amazing value. 
y Pie, 
i, 
NUb gel vy wale NON-AUTO 
i £24.17 .6 £19 .13..9 
ie So NG... 2: F. 
A 4 
; - 
: 
HIGH-FIDELITY 3-CONTROL 
» 3-SPEED AUTOMATIC 
4 10 Star Features of all REPRODUCER 
j E.A.R. MICROGRAMS BASS and TREBLE BOOST Controls | 
*% AMPLIFIER. Each E.A.R. Amplifier is specially 10-in. ELLIPTICAL Speaker 
oone ogg oe job = is accurately matched to the STUDIO P Pickup 
ollaro pickup. . 
e *%& PICKUP. Collaro STUDIO turnover pickup, fitted COLLARO precision-built Changer 
| with two free moving jewel-pointed styli. Ball-bearing 
r pickup arm. (These features are vital for the preser- Designed for the very critical 
th vation of Microgroove records.) d enthusiast 
% MOTOR. Easily operated precision built Collaro recore entnusia 
3-speed motor (or Record-Changer) fitted with ball- 
bearing turntable. 
} * CABINET. Compact and elegant in appearance Microgram cabinets are designed to give optimum 
bass reinforcement and absence of audible resonance. 
* VOLUME CONTROL. Continuously variable Control combined with ON/OFF switch operated 
from the front of the cabinet with the lid closed. 
oe * 3-SPEED. Any size record 7 in., 10 in. or 12 in. played at either 333, 45 or 78 R.P.M. with 
3 the lid closed. 
SPEAKER. The Speaker is situated in front of the instrument, behind non-resonant shock-proof 
* cream plastic lattice. P 750 (N ON-AUTO) 
* TONE CONTROL. Continuously variable Tone Control operated from the front of the 
cabinet with the lid closed. 
* AUTO-STOP. All modeis incorporate automatic motor switch-off. 26 GNS. 
* FINISH. The carrying handle and mains lead are in cream plastic, matching the motor unit and 


speaker-lattice. Available in distinctive leathercloth in a variety of colours ; INC. P.T. 


E.A.R. MICROGRAMS are the product of many years specialised experience in the field of record reproduction 


ELECTRIC AUDIO REPRODUCERS LTD. 


[ AR Incorporating PhonoDisc Ltd. 
17 LITTLE ST. LEONARDS, MORTLAKE, LONDON, S.W.14. a LAR 
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Ktecords for all. 
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Wmes for records 


If you can come to Barnes personally, you | RADIOGRAMS AND 


can hear the records you want in all the 


comfort of London’s most up-to-date record RECORD PLAYERS 


centre. If you’re not near enough to call, 





Wee 
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post your order to the Oxford Street or A fine . display— any 
Kensington branch, and your records will make supplied on 


be sent by return. Ineither case you will be 
served by record experts whose one desire 





Barnes’ easy payments 


is to help and satisfy you—without delay. | if desired. 


Personal export orders 


and overseas gift parcels a speciality. 





W. H. BARNES LTD. 425 Oxford St., London, W.1. MAYfair 4233 
CROYDON 38 George St. CROydon 1336 
HAMMERSMITH 37 King St. RIVerside 1417 
SOUTHWARK 64 London Rd. WATerlo> 5477 


172 Kensington High St., W.8. WEStern 0791 
STRATFORD 338 High St. MARyland 2275 
ILFORD 135 High Road, ILFord 0446 
DEPTFORD 499 New Cross Road. TIDeway 3767 





They're in the Post £ 
“4 Musicratt 


LXT2851 
LXT2872 
LXT2859 
LXT2843 





TM68005 


LXT2866 
LXT2723 
LXT2839 
LXT2553 
CTL7046 
LG 

BLP1036 
CLP1008 


ALP1090/2 
ALP1095/8 
ALP1071 
ALP1076 
ALP 1077/80 
33CX1094/5 
LXT2622/3 
LXT2735/7 
LXT2845/6 


LW5066 
LW5074 
LGM65013 


TM68002 


In great numbers 


SYMPHONIES 
BEETHOVEN Sym. No. 5 in C min. 
BEETHOVEN Sym. No. 6 in F maj. 
BRAHMS ‘Sym. No. 2 in D maj. 
BRAHMS Sym. No. 3 in F maj. 
DVORAK Sym. No. 5 in E min. 
BEETHOVEN Sym. No. 4 in Bb maj. 
BEETHOVEN Sym. No. 7 in A maj. 

VORAK Sym. No. 4 in G maj. 
TCHAIKOVSKY Sym.No.4 in F min. 
SIBELIUS Sym. No. 1 in E min. 
SIBELIUS Sym. No. 2 in D maj. 
SIBELIUS Sym. No. 7 in C maj. 


CONCERTOS ; 
BRAHMS Conc. No. 1 (Piano) 
BRAHMS Conc. No. 2 (Piano) 
BEETHOVEN Conc. No. 5 (Piano) 
BEETHOVEN Conc. No. 3 (Piano) 
GERSHWIN Conc. in F (Piano) 
BACH Brandenburg No. 2 and § 
BEETHOVEN Conc. No. 4 (Piano) 
GRIEG /SCHUMANN Concertos 


(Piano) 
RA AND Toot. 


OPE 
VERDI “ Othello ; .. £5/9/4) 
WAGNER “ Lohengrin ”” .. £7/5/10 


LANZA “ Great Caruso ”’ - 
ang Rs ee a - sana ” 


. 
es] 
* 
= 
oO 
g. 
&. 


- 1 
VERDI “ Aida” ve .. £5/9/44 


LEONCAVALLO “ Pagliacci” 


ORCHESTRAL 
BRAHMS Hungarian Dances 
MASSENET Le Cid Ballet 
— as Carnaval Des 


BEETHOVEN Coriolanus/ Egmont 


72/11 


18/04 
18/03 


27/34 
18/03 


In all directions 


TM68004 
TM68010 


LXT2842 


LXT2831 


LC6632 
AL3501 


AL3502 
AL3503 


AL3505 


LK4060 
DLP1020 
DLP1023 
DLP1014 
BLP1023 
33S1010 
33S1011 


POSTAL 
RECORD 
SERVICE 


LISZT Les Preludes ; 
MOZART “Eine Kleine Nacht- 
musik ”’ ian 
R. STRAUSS “ Don Quixote Pe 
ADAM “ Giselle”’ Ballet .. 

J. STRAUSS ‘“ Graduation Ball ” 
an “ Night on a ~—_ 
Mount ‘ 

SIBELIUS x Four Legends ” 


JAZZ AND SWING 
BOBBY SHERWOOD “ Classics in 


Jazz” 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG and TRIXIE 
MITH . 


MA RAINEY. Vol. 

MUGGSY, TESCH and 
CHICAGOANS 

JOHNNY DODDS. Vol. 1 

PIONEERS OF BOOGIE 

FATS WALLER — 

BENNY GOODMA 

oe MULLIGAN TEN-TETTE 

BILLY MAY : 

ART TATUM TRIO . 

HOT CLUB OF FRANCE . 

RAY ANTHONY “ HOUSEPARTY ” 

GLENN MILLER. Vol. 3. 

BUNNY BERIGAN ORCHESTRA 

JELLY ROLL MORTON 

TED HEATH “ Strike up the Band ” 


POPULAR 
MANTOVANI PHEUS CH en | -_ ss 





MELOCHRINO SELECT ION 
MELBA FILM SELECTION 
FLANAGAN and ALLEN SEL. 
RAY MARTIN MEDLEY .. 


MUSICRAFT LTD., West’ London’s Specialists for all Sound & Reproduction Equipment 


.. 27/34 
_ 27/34 To MUSICRAFT LTD. 


T.A.5955 


THE LATEST—THE FAVOURITES 
78’°s-LONG & MEDIUM PLAY RECORDS 


On receipt of your marked coupon the records you 
have selected will be despatched quickly—and well 
packed. Choose from this random list compiled from 
our extensive range. If you do not see listed the 
record you want write us giving your requirements. 


18/02 LATEST 45 rpm, ISSUES 
18/0 SP1046 Lady is a tramp/Body and Soul-G. 
36/ oF Shearing 5/6 
3/at SCMS5001 Blue Tango/Belle of the Ball-R. "Martin 5/64 
36/ 3 SCM5047 Mahogany Hall Stomp/Georgia Meet- 

: ing-Kid Ory 5/64 
18/ SCM5051 Moulin Rouge ,e Theme/April i in Portugal 
* 456/54 -N.Paramor . 5/64 


MSP6044 Shane/Melba Waltz-R. Goodwin Orch. 5/64 
MSP6012 Mock Mozart/Folk Lore-P. Ustinov 5/63 
MSP6031 Night Train/Hawk Talks-Jack Parnell 5/64 
23/1 7P145 Sleening Beauty Waltz/Serenade in C 
i Waltz—Tchaikovsky .. 6/4 
27/3 7R160 Celeste Aida/Cielo ¢ mar-Bjorling .. 8/114 
} 7R169 —_ Blue Danube/Vienna Woods-Phil. Orc. 8/114 


WE WILL EXCHANGE YOUR RECORD TOKENS 


aaa ome oe Cut i eee 


20-22 High Street, Southall, Middx. 
Please send me the following records 
LIST BY NUMBER 





I enclose cheque | money order order 
Ss oe kes sadee beotiecevecoeaee a ae ae d. 


" 3a 


dd \s. ei Sor postage and packing on all records. 
Post st free on mn orders © over fi. J 


l 
I 
i 
I 
l 
| 
74 ' 
32/44 | 
| 
i 
! 
' 
l 
: 
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The whole treasury of recorded entertainment is 
permanently yours with the Monarch—the finest 
Auto-changer in the world. 


Bee 
Siemans 


ee ee 


Re eM os 
i ee 


CONSIDER THESE STAR POINTS 
The ‘* Magidisk’’ a unique and exclusive feature of the 
Monarch, is something different in radiogram engineer- 
ing. By its ability to select any record of any size, inter- 
mixed in any order, the “ Magidisk”’’ gives a long 
continuous record programme at 334, 45, or 78 r.p.m. 
Quick .Change. No other changer can match the Monarch’s 
speedy record change. So swiftly and so effortlessly is this 
accomplished, that there is no distracting interruption to 
mar enjoyment. 
Tonal Purity is emphasised by the dual stylus cartridge which 
% attains a new high fidelity performance. 
Control is as central and simple as the reliability is permanent. 
Census of Opinion shows that leading radiogram manufacturers. 
automatically insist on the Monarch because it is the finest. 
Auto-changer manufactured. 
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WORLDS MOST WANTED AUTOCHANGER 


Birmingham Sound Reproducers Limited, Claremont Works, Old Hill, Staffs. 
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TITO GOBBI 

THE LONDON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

conducted by Warwick Braithwaite 
Aria: Eri tu che macchiavi quell’ 
anima; ‘‘Un ballo in maschera”’ Act 3 
— Verdi DB21606 


FERRUCCIO TAGLIAVINI 
Me so’ mbriacato ’e sole — Manlio 
Musica proibita — Malpadi 

DA 2054 
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George Melachrino 
THE MELACHRINO 
STRINGS 


Theme from the film ‘“‘ Front Page 
Story’’: Close to my heart B 10616 


SEMPRINI 

with Rhythm Accompaniment 

Petite Ballerina; Autumn Rhapsody 
8B 10623 


THE SAUTER-FINEGAN 
ORCHESTRA 


The moon is blue 


Vocalists: Sally Sweetland and 
The Doodlers 


*“O” (Oh!) B 10617 
JELLY ROLL MORTON 


SWING MUSIC 1954 SERIES 
Fat Frances; Pep 


Recorded July 8, 1929 B 10619 
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Country Dances 


Recorded under the auspices of the 
English Folk Dance and Song Society 


© Jack’s Maggot 
Merry Merry Milkmaids 
Playford Collection 


B 10620 


Geud Man of Ballangigh 


Fandango Playford Collection 
B 10621 
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’ YEHUDI MENUHIN 


and GERALD MOORE 


Songs my Mother taught me 

— Dvorak arr. Kreisler 

Ave Maria — Schubert arr. Menuhin 
DB 21608 


° MOURA LYMPANY 


THE PHILHARMONIA 
ORCHESTRA 

conducted by NICOLAI MALKO 
Capriccio brillant in B Minor 
— Mendelssohn C 4241 


ROBERT WILSON 
Marching through the heather 


ROBERT WILSON and SYDNEY DEVINE 


The Cottage by the Lee B 10622 
PERRY COMO 
You alone; Idle gossip B 10624 


THE DEEP RIVER BOYS 
A kiss and cuddle Polka 
Sweet Mama Tree Top Tall 


LOU MONTE 


A baby cried; One moment more 
B 10626 


THE AMES BROTHERS 


I can’t believe that you’re in love with 
me; Boogie Woogie Maxixe 8B 10627 


ANNE SHELTON 


Don’t leave me now; Crystal Ball 
B 10628 


THE TANNER SISTERS 


B 10625 


My heart knows: The Creep __B 10629 
EDDIE FISHER 

Oh! My Papa 

Until you said ** Goodbye” B 10614 
ALMA COGAN 

Ricochet; The Moon is blue B10615 


78 RPM. 
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“HIS MASTER'S VOICE" 
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THE GLYNDEBOURNE 


FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA 
conducted by VITTORIO GUI 


Overture ‘* Tancredi ’’ — Rossini 
DB 21607 


NICOLAI MALKO 
THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Overture *‘ Oberon ’’ — Weber C 4240 


WILHELM SCHUCHTER 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF THE NORDWEST- 


DEUTSCHEN RUNDFUNKS, HAMBURG 


‘*Lohengrin”—Introduction and Bridal 
DB 21609 


Chorus, Act 3 — Wagner 


JOE LOSS presents 
ROSE BRENNAN 


Kiss me again; My heart belongs to only you 
B 10630 


“Dancing Time for Dancers” 


JOE Loss 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Tango, Dulciano; Waltz, Tenderly BD 6157 


Quickstep, Rose Marie | 
Slow Foxtrot, In the Mission of St. Augustine 
BD 6158 


KEN MACKINTOSH 


Oh! My Papa 
Theme from the film “‘ Front Page Story” 
BD 1307 


SID PHILLIPS 

Pi-ann-a Rag 

Way down yonder in New Orleans 
BD 6156 


FRANK CORDELL 
Happy horn blowers 

Mon pays 

B 10618 
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HIS month, instead of a backward glance 

at the outstanding vocal issues of the 
past quarter, readers are asked to accept 
with indulgence some impressions of an 
extensive tour, covering just that period, 
through the United States. On this trip 
music was not my only concern ; for one 
thing, the month of October, when the 
weather is ideal throughout the country, is 
too early in most places for serious musical 
activities. Nevertheless, besides half-a-dozen 
major and minor orchestras, I managed to 
hear opera in San Francisco (La Traviata), 
Los Angeles (Elektra), and New Orleans 
(La Gioconda) ; while during my final month 
in New York I sampled virtually the whole 
of the Metropolitan’s repertory so far as it 
had unrolled by mid-December (Faust, La 
Forza del Destino, Figaro, Pelléas, La Bohéme, 
Il Trovatore and La Traviata; Carmen and 
Rigoletto are sull, at the moment of writing, 
in the future). 

The three ‘ out-of-town ’’ performances 
were in no sense local shows, or opera work- 
shop productions, but full-scale professional 
affairs, sung in the original languages and 
roughly comparable in scale (and in cast) 
to performances at the Metropolitan. Both 
the La Traviata and the Elektra emanated 
from San Francisco ; this company plays 
for a fortnight in the vast and cavernous 
spaces of the Shriner Auditorium in Los 
Angeles after concluding its four-week home 
assignment in the attractive War Memorial 
Opera House—one of the few successful 
attempts at this kind of building in. the 
twentieth century. I wish I could have 
heard the splendid Elektra revival here: in 
Los Angeles even Strauss’s hundred-piece 
orchestra (the San Francisco Symphony, 
magnificently conducted by Georg Solti) 
hardly achieved a true theatre-filling impact. 
The cast was first-rate. Inge Borkh is 
probably the finest Elekta now to be seen 
anywhere. She has not quite the primitive, 
brooding intensity of Rose Pauly or Erna 
Schliiter; Nordic in appearance, she 
suggests a Strindbergian femme fatale rather 
than the dark heroine of antiquity. But her 
voice is far purer and steadier than 
Schliiter’s, and she endured the cruel part 
to the end without loss of pitch or quality, 
which is in itself a rare achievement. It is 
strange that we should not yet have heard 
her Elektra at Covent Garden. As for 
Margarete Klose, she was the best Kly- 
‘amnestra I have ever seen, evil, fantastic 
and curiously voluptuous. I doubt whether 
ihe present condition of her voice would 
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make her a satisfactory Brangaene (which 
she sang to the Isolde of Grob-Prandl and 
the Tristan of Suthaus) ; but her singing, 
and especially her enunciation, in the 
Strauss role were memorable. 

Of the San Francisco Traviata I will say 
little, since I heard it when submerged by 
a particularly virulent cold which made 
me half deaf and had the strange effect of 
apparently cutting off the upper frequencies, 
so that the result sounded like acoustic 
recording! The cast consisted of Licia 
Albanese, Jan Peerce and Enzo Mascherini, 
with the reliable Fausto Cleva drawing 
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some beautifully delicate sounds from the 
orchestra. The staging was haphazard, and 
I could hardly believe my eyes when Flora’s 
guests launched into a saucy can-can. 
Fortunately I was able to hear Albanese in 
this role again, with better support, in New 
York. My disappointment at having to miss 
the San Francisco Ballo in Maschera was 
considerably lightened by the generally 
unfavourable reports it received, and by 
my own experience of hearing its Riccardo, 
a few weeks later, as Enzo m~the New 
Orleans Gioconda. This was a young Italian 
named Roberto Turrini, the possessor of a 
powerful and genuine tenor, but constantly 
liable to sing excruciatingly off pitch and 
showing as yet only a rudimentary musical 
intelligence. He was called in at short 


notice to replace the absent Mario del 
Monaco, who was to have been a mainstay 
of the San Francisco season. 

Since the destruction by fire, some decades 
ago, of the old French Opera House, New 
Orleans, an opera-loving community, has 
had to make do with a most unsuitable 
building. Its orchestra, too, is far below the 
high American standard. But neither house 
nor orchestra could interfere with the great 
pleasure given by one feature of the Gioconda 
performance : the singing of Zinka Milanov. 
We have not heard the Yugoslav soprano in 
England since her pre-war appearances with 
Toscanini in the Verdi Requiem and (I 
think) the Beethoven Mass. She was then 
a young girl, and is now in her artistic 
maturity. The texture of the voice is not 
always ideally firm, especially in loud 
passages, and the timbre is not perhaps 
quite so thrilling as when I first heard her. 
But she has become the mistress of a 
beautiful and distinguished style ; and in 
one particular respect—soft ascending pass- 
ages into the upper octave—she produces, 
again and again, an exquisite and physically 
thrilling effect. In New York I heard her 
also in Verdi’s two Leonora roles, in both 
of which her singing of the last act arias 
(‘‘ Pace, pace’’ and “ D’amor sull’ ali 
rosee’’) would be hard to match among 
contemporary exponents. Renata Tebaldi 
and Maria Callas are the two names which 
will occur to most readers in this connection; 
though both have virtues which Mme 
Milanov lacks, neither has the secret of this 
particular quality—a soft, floating tender- 
ness in the upper register. Of the dramatic 
sopranos of the present day she is the most 
gentle. 

A friend played me the last side (begin- 
ning with. “ Suicidio!’’) of the Cetra 
recording of La Gioconda, with Callas, and it 
was most interesting to compare the very 
different handling of the music—the 
high point, by the way, of Ponchielli’s 
uneven but thoroughly enjoyable score. I 
must say that, though Callas occasionally 
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overworks her chest voice, she is in superb 
form, moulding the phrases and enunciating 
the words with a passionate verve and 
conviction which bring everything to life, 
and fascinating in the brief passage of 
coloratura. (This is not Milanov’s strong 
suit: she has trouble, in Trovatore, with ‘‘ Di 
taleamor ’’.) Ifthe rest of the Cetra Gioconda 
is on the same level, then that is one more 
reason for deploring the non-availability of 
the Cetra catalogue in England. I suppose, 
however, we may soon expect from H.M.V. 
the Milanov-Bjérling Trovatore. 


But it is time to talk in more general 
terms of the Metropolitan’s season. I was 
a good deal more impressed by that insti- 
tution than I expected to be. As I crossed 
the Atlantic, I reflected ruefully on what it 
would have meant to me to have heard the 


Met. casts of what might be called the Ida- 


and-Louise-Cook period: the period of 
Ponselle and Galli-Curci and Martinelli and 
Bori and Pinza and De Luca. Why had I 
not saved up and bought a Kon-tiki raft, or 
whatever it was that transported the Cooks 
to the Met., in those comparatively golden 
days ? Well, it is quite true that no one 
now singing at the Met. (or indeed any- 
where else) is in the class of the half-dozen 
singers named above. But, by present 
standards, the level is still very high—much 
higher than at Covent Garden, much higher 
than at Vienna or any of the great Italian 
houses on a normal occasion. I gather that 
Rudolf Bing has in previous seasons im- 
ported some rather questionable material 
from Europe; this year it is hard to see 
how he could have done much better (it 
must be remembered that the Met. is no 
longer the wealthiest of opera-houses, and 
that there are some singers who are not 
attracted by its offers). And there is such 
a wealth of good American voices, especially 
sopranos and baritones, from which he is 
able to draw. Of late, these singers have 
seldom progressed beyond a certain stage 
in their art: either the distractions of 
television, radio and films or some lack of 
the divine spark has tended to prevent the 
gifted young artist of to-day from developing 
into the great singer of to-morrow. But at 
least the material is there: solid, healthy 
and unmistakable. 


It is probably the variety of racial influx 
into the United States that produces so 
much vocal talent. It turns up everywhere. 
In California I unfortunately missed the 
performances of young Dorothy Warenskjold 
with the San Francisco Opera, but I was 
played some of her records, and recognised 
a sure line and a lovely natural quality. 
She is presumably a Scandinavian ; I can- 
not be sure of the ancestry of another 
Californian, Lucine Amara, who deputised 
at short notice for Hilde Gueden at the 
Metropolitan in the role of Mimi, and gave 
a delightful performance: fresh, sincere, 
warm, and in what sounded to me like 
almost perfect Italian. Richard Tucker is 
another singer whose accent and style are 
impeccably Italian, but who sings with a 
restraint and taste now almost unknown in 
Italy itself. His Alvaro, in Forza, was nobly 
conceived, and his Alfredo is by far the best 
I have heard since the war ; the recitative 
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before his Act II Traviata aria was wonder- 
fully spirited and delicate in detail. Another 
American singer who is a tower of strength 
to the company is the enormously tall 
Jerome Hines (Nick Shadow in the Edin- 
burgh Rake’s Progress) ; as Padre Guardiano 
in Forza and as Arkel in Pelléas his singing 
was consistently clear and beautiful—though 
never, I must add, magnetic or exciting. 
Then therg was Mildred Miller, a capable 


Cherubino and a first-class Siebel in Faust. 


Faust, of course, was the controversial 
nineteenth-century new production by Peter 
Brook and Rolf Gerard which I had expected 
to dislike and found myself largely approving. 
The conception is not quite consistently 
carried out, but I think it is a perfectly 
sound one. In Gounod’s mellifluous and 
sensuous score there is, as generations of 
critics have pointed out, almost nothing of 
Goethe or of the mediaeval Faust-legend 
except the names and the bare bones of the 
story, and a romantic nineteenth-century 
setting really suits the music better than the 
conventional ‘‘ Nuremberg style’’, with 
Mephistopheles in tights and twirling cock- 
feathers. Rossi-Lemeni made an elegant 
Devil in opera cloak and top hat, and his 
performance was always effective, if un- 
deniably weak at those moments when 
straightforward cantabile singing is required. 
In such moments Victoria de los Angeles 
was at her best; her Jewel Song lacked 
sparkle, but her voice is now in lovely 
condition, and in the love duet she sang 
gloriously. Neither in appearance nor in 
tone-quality is Jussi Bjérling an exciting 
Faust, but it is hard to think of any con- 
temporary tenor who produces his voice so 
smoothly and phrases so musically as the 
Swedish tenor. All in all, with the score 
lovingly handled by Pierre Monteux, this 
was a better Faust than I had hoped to hear, 
and certainly a better one than we are 


likely to hear nowadays at the Paris’ 


Opéra. 

All the New York critics were enthusiastic 
about the new Pelléas ; but, possibly because 
I saw only the dress rehearsal, it struck me 
as curiously prosaic and pedestrian, and 
these qualities appeared to have invaded 
even the orchestral performance under 
Monteux. Both Theodor Uppman and 
Nadine Conner were competent in the title- 
roles, but deficient in Maeterlinckian or 
Debussyan overtones. That fine artist and 
former Pelléas, Martial Singher, undertook 
Golaud for the first time; he sang with 
conviction and authority, but his voice is 
past its best, and between the towering 
forms of Jerome Hines (Arkel) and Martha 
Lipton (Geneviéve) he looked like a little 
boy, which threw the drama somewhat out 
of focus. 


I must pass quickly over the remaining 
performances. In Figaro both Lisa della 
Casa (Countess) and Irmgard Seeftied 
(Susanna) made successful debuts, but the 
opera is really swamped in the huge Metro- 
politan auditorium (much bigger than 
Covent Garden). Old Baccaloni has not 
much voice left; but his Dr. Bartolo aria in 
the first act is still a thing of joy, the comedy 
so rich and natural and unforced. It was 
a wonderful moment when he trained his 
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lorgnettes on the house and announced 
‘“ Tutta Seviglia conosce Bartolo’’ ; at that 
moment New York became Seville, and we 
realised that the claim was perfectly true— 
everyone there does know him, and: loves 
him. Traviata was distinguished not only by 
the fine performance of Tucker already 
mentioned, but by the touching and 
beautifully schooled Violetta of Albanese 
(far superior to her Toscanini recording, 
but deficient in the coloratura passages of 
the first act), and by a striking debut, that 
of Ettore Bastianini as the elder Germont. 
This young man, who has not yet (I am told) 
appeared in the major Italian houses, is a 
future star. His baritone is rich, strong, 
rather dark in colour and produced with 
notable ease ; he had no difficulty in filling 
the house, and received an ovation. His 
style is in some respects immature, and at 
this point in his career Germont is probably 
anything but his best part: his inflections 
were not subtle, and he conveyed the general 
impression that he was more interested in 
the deployment of his splendid voice than 
in the tribulations of Violetta. But, provided 
he has the sense to profit by sound tuition, 
this personable young baritone should go 
far. His vocal colour bears some resemblance 
to that of Amato as it emerges from the 
gramophone. 

The vitality of the American record 
industry shows no sign of abating. Every- 
body says that the boom cannot last for ever, 
and that the flood of duplications must 
sooner or later swamp the market ; mean- 
while the flood continues and the public 
dutifully soaks it up. One new development 
is noticeable. ‘‘ High Fidelity ’’ has become 
the rage: so much so that it is no longer 
the fad of a few perfectionists, but a depart- 
ment of Big Business. On November 22nd 
the New York Times devoted a 12-page sub- 
section of its mammoth Sunday edition 
wholly to the gramophone; and it was 
symptomatic that a minority of articles 
assessed the record issues of the year, while 
a majority were concerned with various 
aspects of High Fidelity, including no fewer 
than three funny pieces about the trials of 
the ‘‘ Hi-Fi Spouse ’’ and such topics, long 
familiar (at intervals) in the pages of THE 
GRAMOPHONE. Needless to say, much of 
the equipment now marketed under the 
magic banner of High Fidelity is pretentious 
or shoddy, or both ; nevertheless, behind 
all the sales talk and the impressive technical 
terms (of which the New York Times supplied 
a glossary) there lies a widespread concern 
for tonal realism which is something new 
and valuable. American record reviewers 
are often more technically minded than 
their British counterparts; at any rate, 
they seem more aware of the varying 
recording characteristics used by the different 
companies, and of the proper way to allow 
for these variations. More than once, polite 
amazement has been expressed to me at 
the adverse verdicts recorded by English 
critics on some recent recordings which are 
here regarded as of the first rank. It is felt, 
especially, that some of the unflattering 
opinions expressed about the Westminster 
issues now appearing in England must be 
the result of unsuitable reproducing equip- 
ment, since this firm has earned about as 
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high a name for tonal realism as any in the 
American market. 


As in England, most of the superior 
equipments one finds have been assembled 
from various components. But I was struck 
by one recurrent point of difference. In 
England we are all too familiar with the 
first-class, up-to-date instrument. which 
turns up its nose, so to speak, at all but the 
very latest records. Even where there is 
some top-cut or other adjustment which is 
supposed to cater for the enthusiast who 
wants to go on playing the best of his 
acoustic and early electric 78s—which is to 
say, virtually everyone who cares about 
singing—-in practice the sound that emerges 
is apt to be uncomfortable, if not worse. It 
may be that my American contacts were as 
lucky in this respect as in every other ; 
anyhow, I was again and again struck by 
the way in which a single instrument, 
without any lengthy pause for adjustment, 
would do justice, first to the most brilliant 
modern LP, then to some early electric 78 
disc by Ponselle or Spani, and then to some- 
thing really antique by Calvé or Plangon. 
For the serious vocal collector, such an 
‘‘all-purpose’’ gramophone is badly needed; 
after all, if we continue to play 78 discs at 
all, we are almost certain to own some 
treasures dating back two or three decades 
or more ; and it is exasperating to discover 
that our expensive new high-quality instru- 
ment, despite all the adjustments with 
which it is fitted, just ‘doesn’t like’’ records 
of this vintage. 


There is no doubt that one of the most 
frequent and most potent causes of distress, 
when playing old records on new instru- 
ments, is the use of a playing stylus which 
does not fit the grooves. I have long 
suspected that this was so; and my 
suspicions were confirmed by Mr. Addison 
Foster of Philadelphia, who has issued for 
his American Gramophone Society a superb 
series of mauve-and-gold label pressings of 
great vocal records. Mr. Foster states that 
nearly all recordings made before 1936 were 
cut with a “ 3 mil.’’ (2.e., 0.003 millimetre) 
recording stylus. Subsequently, a recording 
stylus of smaller diameter came into use ; 
and in consequence few modern pickups 
have a 3-mil. point, unless the customer has 
insisted on this. I am not sure how much is 
lost by playing a slightly smaller groove with 
a 3-mil. head—-probably very little, since 
the stylus merely rides a little higher in the 
groove. But the result of playing a wide- 
groove recording with a narrow stylus can 
be disastrous because the stylus then 
ploughs along the trough of the groove, thus 
producing an appalling increase of surface 
noise, while the actual musical sound is 
relatively reduced because the stylus is not 
in full contact with the walls of the groove, 
and does not follow their convolutions 
accurately. 


With infinite tact and good humour, Mr. 
Foster demonstrated to me how false an 
impression could be obtained of a fine 
pressing owing (presumably) to some fault 
in the reproducing chain—more than 
ikely, to an over-small stylus point. In 
reviewing the Archive Series for THE 
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GRAMOPHONE, and again in The Record Year 
(1952), I had complained that VB64, the 
electric Melba-Brownlee duet of 1926, 
showed signs of matrix deterioration, on the 
ground that, especially towards the end of 
the Traviata side, serious vocal distortion set 
in. This was one of the re-pressings originally 
sponsored by Mr. Foster (let us hope that 
his mauve-and-gold series will also become 
available in due course), and he played me 
an identical-looking copy on his own 
machine. The result was both astounding 
and confounding. Nowhere was there a 
trace of distortion; indeed I had never 
heard, from this beautiful record, tones so 
rich, full and immediate. I happened to 
meet Mr. Brownlee a few days later at a 
Metropolitan rehearsal, and told him of this 
experience ; and I was not surprised to 
learn that Melba, who disliked most of her 
records and was with difficulty persuaded 
by Mr. Brownlee to make her only studio 
electrics, was enchanted with the sound of 
the initial playback at this session, declaring 
that for the first time she was hearing her 
voice as she imagined it ought to sound— 
that is (here I am adding my own 
supposition) with some of its richness and 
fullness of tone as well as its purity and 
clarity. It seems a pity that she should have 
made no more electrics after this successful 
beginning; but Mr. Brownlee states 
emphatically that only the four issued titles 
were recorded. 

To return to Mr. Foster and his new 
mauve-and-gold series. In all of these, and 
in some of the later of the white-and-gold 
series which we know as “ Archives,’’ he 
claims that he has been able to secure 
results positively superior to those obtain- 
able even from mint originals. In an article 
called ‘‘ Early Methods of Record Manu- 
facturing ’’ in the American Record Guide for 
October 1952, Mr. Foster has set forth the 
reasons behind this claim, about which 
many collectors (not to mention rival re- 
pressing organisations) feel not unnaturally 
dubious. I have no space to go into the 
matter in detail, nor have I the technical 
competence to pronounce on the validity of 
Mr. Foster’s account ; but, in a word, he 
claims that, from about 1906 right up to 
1941, it was the practice to ‘‘ buff’’ or 
polish virtually all stampers, in order to 
make them smoother, and to plate the 
copper stamper with a layer of nickel or 
chromium, so as to make them more durable 
in the press. By these two processes the 
contour of the stamper sound track was 
distorted ; and this might explain the 
often-quoted complaint of Emma Eames 
that her test pressings (made from full- 
contour original stampers) reproduced her 
voice realistically, whereas the finished 
records which reached the market were 
much inferior. Mr. Foster claims that he 
has persuaded the engineers to work, in all 
cases, from original unpolished stampers ; 
also, that the present system of using a solid 
nickel stamper avoids the old necessity for 
nickel-plating a copper stamper ; and that 
the combination of these two conditions has 
revealed, in many cases, a greatly increased 
frequency range in comparison with the 
original issued disc. In many of the later 
acoustic recordings the engineers were 
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astonished, he says, to find frequencies ex- 
tending up to 5,500 cycles—and in one or 
two unspecified instances even above 8,000 
cycles. Well, however all this may be, many 
records which I have long known did 
appear to me to ring out with an altogether 
greater power and realism than I had 
remembered ; how much this is due to the 
method of pressing and how much to the 
equipment upon which they were played I 
should not like to say. 


By the way, one of the finest of Mr. 
Foster’s couplings is also listed by W. H. 
Seltsam of Bridgeport, Connecticut ; and it 
has been given an uncommon dark blue 
label, which may perhaps mean that it is 
scheduled for some future Archive release. 
This is A.B.H.B. 2, and it contains the 
entire death scene of Rodrigo from Don 
Carlo in Battistini’s rare 1913 recording 
(052404 and 052405). The first part, “‘ Per 
me giunto ’’, is superior to the more familiar 
later version; as for the second, ‘Io 
morro ’’, I am inclined at the moment to 
place it at the very head of all Battistini’s 
recordings. Not only does the voice stream 
out with golden power and clarity, but 
there is an almost Chaliapin-like dramatic 
fervour and realism in the parlando passages 
of recitative. It is also amazing—and 
possibly a vindication of Mr. Foster’s 
theories—to hear so clearly the sibilants of 
such words as “ ascolta’’ and “ aspetta ’’, 
since sibilants are scarcely ever captured by 
the acoustic system of recording. I strongly 
urge H.M.V. to add this magnificent disc 
to their Archive series as soon as may be 
possible. 


Battistini has found a new and unexpected 
supporter in the person of Horowitz. The 
pianist is taking a sabbatical year from the 
concert platform, and, according to a long 
article in the New York Times by Howa,d 
Taubman, is spending an appreciable part 
of it in acquiring, studying and all but 
worshipping the recorded legacy of Bat- 
tistini. He knows that his father-in-law, 
Toscanini, though (as it happened) he 
never had Battistini in one of his casts, 
would be impatient (to put it mildly) with 
any singer who took the musical liberties 
that Battistini allowed himself. But—“ if 
Father wanted a fight over this issue ’’, the 
Horowitzes seemed to imply, “‘ he could get it 
from them’’. In the pianist’s own words, 
‘‘A musician can learn from these singers 
(Anselmi and Sobinov were also mentioned 
in the same context). They do something. 
They phrase like Chopin.’’ According to 
Mr. Taubman, ‘“‘ Mr. Horowitz will un- 
doubtedly emerge with new ideas after this 
sabbatical’’. It is rumoured that Victor is 
to bring out a Battistini LP, chosen and 
introduced by the pianist. This opens up a 
fascinating realm of speculation. Perhaps 
a fashion will be set. Heifetz will introduce 
Schumann-Heink, Dennis Brain will skim 
the cream of Tetrazzini, Primrose will 
anthologise Melba. Well, it will be all 
grist to the mill of the vocal enthusiast. Of 
one thing we can be sure. Whoever has 
made the selection, every collector will be 
convinced that he could have made a better 
one. 
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LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 


Aioeost simultaneously, two new labels 
have arrived on the American scene. 
Both result from last year’s divorce between 
British and American Columbia. American 
Columbia wanted a European outlet, and 
also a source from the Continent. The 
company found that source in Philips of 
Holland ; and Philips records have recently 
been issued here under the Epic label. 
British Columbia, however, did not make 
another American affiliation. Instead it 
formed its own company, calling it E.M.lI. 
(U.S.), and is beginning to release discs 
under the Angel label. 


In the initial Epic release were the 
inevitable items of a new catalogue—sturdy 
old specimens like the New World Symphony 
(Dorati and Hague Philharmonic), Beet- 
hoven’s Fifth (Jochum and Berlin Phil- 
harmonic), Tchaikovsky's Pathétique (van 
Kempen and Concertgebouw), the Berlioz 
Fantastique (von Otterloo and Berlin Phil- 
harmonic), a coupling of Schubert’s 
Unfinished and Mozart’s Haffner (Jochum 
and Concertgebouw ; Lehmann and Berlin 
Philharmonic) ; the Rachmaninov © minor 
Piano Concerto (Cor de Groot and Hague 
Philharmonic under Otterloo), the Tchai- 
kovsky B flat minor Piano Concerto 
(Alexander Uninsky and same orchestra 
and conductor), and other oft-recorded 
standbys of the repertoire. 

Angel has been a little more ambitious. 
It has announced operas like J Puritani, 
Tosca (from La Scala), a Cherubini 
Requiem, Bach’s B minor Mass, the com- 
plete piano music of Mozart and quite a bit 
of romantic music. The initial release con- 
tained items that were, for the most part, 
released in England during 1953. These 
include the Eroica (von Karajan and Phil- 
harmonia), the Franck Symphony (Cluytens 
and French Radio), Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
Cog d’ Or and Tsar Saltan Suites (Dobrowen 
and Philharmonia), the Barték Concerto 
for Orchestra (von Karajan and Philhar- 
monia), Tchaikovsky’s Sleeping Beauty and 
Swan Lake (same forces), the Ravel Piano 
Concerto and Fauré Ballade (Marguerite 
Long and Paris Conservatory under Tzipine 
and Cluytens), a disc of Schubert lieder 
sung by Schwarzkopf, and Beethoven 
sonatas played by Gieseking. There also 
was The Merry Widow, with Schwarzkopf, 
Loose, Kunz and Gedda. 


On the whole, the Angel releases adhered 
to a higher tonal standard than did Epic’s. 
The latter, at their best, were very good, 
but only too often they were hurt by an 
excessive bass characteristic, in which the 
lower strings sounded dull and thumpy. 
Almost uniformly the Angel shone clear, 
bright and well balanced, the exception 
being Gieseking’s discs, which were not very 
good examples of piano tone. Interpret- 
ively, nearly everything from both com- 
panies was of a competent, or more-than- 
competent order. Organisations like the 
Concertgebouw, Berlin Philharmonic, Phil- 
harmonia or Conservatoire groups are not 


liable to play poorly, especially in standard 
repertoire ; and some superb conductors 
are heading them here. It must be said, 
though, that The Merry Widow caused yells 
of praise from all reviewers who have 
listened to it. This is how Viennese operetta 
should be done. 


Angel has come up with a new packaging 
idea. They are making their discs available 
in two versions. One, selling at $5.95, will 
be a completely sealed set, guaranteed by 
the company to be a factory-fresh pressing 
never before played, with notes, art work 
and the usual appurtenances. An alternate 
version, a dollar cheaper, will present the 
same disc in an open envelope without notes 
or art work. Angel is not in the market long 
enough to draw any conclusions but, on the 
basis of early returns, the company lets it be 
known that the more expensive version is 
doing the best business. Most record 
reviewers would have bet their last A flat 
that the cheaper one would be most popular. 
It is, after all, the same record. In the 
meantime, Columbia has announced that 
they are raising their prices on 12-inch 
classical discs from $5.45 to $5.95. 

Columbia is releasing huge segments of 
the 1952 Casals Festival at Prades. In a 
three-disc set are the Brahms G major 
String Quintet (first LP version; imagine !), 
Schumann Piano Quintet, Brahms B flat 
Sextet and C minor Piano Quartet. A four- 
disc set, devoted to Schubert, contains both 
Piano Trios, the C major Quintet, the Duo 
in A and the variations for flute and piano 
on Trock’ne Blume. Participating here are 
such worthies as Casals, Stern, Schneider, 
Katims, Tortelier, Thomas, Foley, Hess, 
Szigeti, Horszowski, Istomin, Wummer and 
Mannes. Naturally there’s a lot of high- 
powered chamber playing. But, unfortun- 
ately, there is also a certain amount of 
dogged sawing away that contains more 
musicianship than music. When Szigeti 
and Hess get together in the Schubert Duc, 
though, or the Quintet of Stern, Schneider, 
Katims, Thomas and Tortelier engage the 
Brahms G major, some marvellous moments 
ensue. 


Vox has announced a series by the 
Barchet Quartet of all the Mozart String 
Quartets. On hand are two of the Prussians 
—B flat (K.589) and F (K.590). They are 
presented in clear, rhythmic performances, 
all the better for an avoidance of over- 
vibrato and tone for the sake of tone. 
Westminster also has several interesting 
chamber works. The series of Beethoven 
string trios continues with Messrs. Pougnet, 
Riddle and Pini playing Op. 3 in E flat in 
their usual polished manner; and the 
Vienna Konzerthaus continue their investi- 
gation of early Schubert with the Quartets 
Nos. 6 in D, and g in G minor, both deriv- 
ative works with hints of the great things to 
come. 

Bach enthusiasts have been made happy 
with Rosalyn Tureck’s complete Well- 
Tempered Clavier on six Decca discs. This is 
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the first complete LP version for piano ; 
Wanda Landowska has recorded all but the 
last six on the harpsichord. Tureck’s playing 
has scholarship, logic and technical freedom 
to recommend it. Without any doubt she 
is one of the world’s great Bach players, 
with enough force to make her interpreta- 
tions stand up despite the fact that one may 
heartily disagree with certain tempos and 
phrasings. And, one suspects, part of the 
disagreement stems from the fact that certain 
of these preludes and fugues have been, by 
tradition, played a certain way. Tradition- 
alists hate to have their pet notions dis- 
turbed, even when they have a sneaking 
suspicion they have been wrong through 
the years. Getting back to Tureck: she has 
the most independent of left hands, she can 
maintain a polyphonic texture with amazing 
clarity, and she very seldom is dry. A 
superlative set. 


Fcr some reason there has been a sudden 
spate of concerted works. Victor has Jascha 
Heifetz and the Victor Symphony under 
Izler Solomon in a coupling of the Chausson 
Poéme and, of all things, the Conus Concerto 
in E minor. The Conus is a splashy, 
romantic work of the Bruch-Wieniaswki 
school, and the amount of throbbing inten- 
sity Heifetz brings to it is a little ludicrous 
in view of its slight substance. A lot of fun, 
though. Urania has Lalo’s Symphonie 
Espagnole in a performance by Ferdinand 
Meisel and the Symphony of Radio Berlin 
under Walter Schartner. Meisel, a name 
unknown to me, sounds like a first-class 
violinist. Urania also has brought out the 
first LP recording of Respighi’s Concerto 
Gregoriano, with Kurt Stiehler and the Radio 
Leipzig Symphony under Borsamsky. Now 
one realises why this concerto is played so 
seldom. It is one of those vague, sincere 
works of excellent craftsmanship that com- 
municates just about as much as the 
decorations on Nelson’s monument. Another 
first LP from Urania is Britten’s Diversions on 
a Theme, a work for piano and orchestra, 
composed in 1940, played here by Siegfried 
Rapp and the Radio Berlin group under 
Arthur Rother. Britten created the Diversions 
for Paul Wittgenstein, the one-armed pianist. 
It is strongly lyric, with his stylised type of 
melody put through some ingenious paces. 
Dvorak’s great ‘Cello Concerto gets a 
musical, technically accomplished reading 
from Antonio Janigro and the Orchestra of 
the Vienna State Opera conducted by Dean 
Dixon (Westminster), and the Ravel Piano 
Concerto in G is sensitively played by 
Jacqueline Blancard and the Orchestre de la 
Suisse Romande under Ansermet (London). 


_London’s current orchestral releases in- 
clude a mellow reading of Brahms’ Third 
by Karl Eoéhm and the Vienna Philharmonic; 
the four Sibelius Lemminkdinen legends by 
Jensen and the Danish State Radio Orch- 
estra ; and, one of the most charming of all 
such arrangements, tle Strauss-Dorati 
Graduation Ball, played by Fistoulari and the 
New Symphony Orchestra. Urania has 


still another Brahms Fourth, this one by 
Rother and the Symphony Orchestra of 
Radio Berlin, competently done, and a 
recording of Liszt’s Dante Symphony, with 
Sebastian and the Colonne Orchestra. This 
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18 rp RECORDS for JANUARY 


ISSAY DOBROWEN and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
**Samson et Dalila ’”’ — Act 3— ~ Saint-Saens : 
Bacchanale- - - - - - - - - DPX1898 








GEORGE WELDON and the LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Gavotte (from Sonata No. 6 in E)—J. S. Bach; 
Air (from Suite No.3inD)—J.S.Bach - - - - - - DX1896 


LAWRANCE COLLINGWOOD 

and the WESTMINSTER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

Prélude a l’aprés-midi d’un faune— Debussy 
DX1899 


RAY ELLINGTON and his Quartet \ 


Kiss me again; 
a —— G I’ve got a galin Kalamazoo - DB3406 
Valse romantique—Debussy- - - - T,X1598 


anaes DECKER 
HARRY DAVIDSON and his Orchestra Orynta Fane: - DB3407 


Old Time Dance Series :— soeeceeoe ee @ 
Western i. A re 


Doris Waltz N - - - - - - - DX1895 JACKIE BROWN and his Orchestra 

Love ew 4 i The Glenn Miller Story ’’; 

e @ - - - - - - B3408 

RAY MARTIN and his Concert Orchestra — — D 
Carnavalito (Festival of Flowers); 
Tango Waltz - - - DBS3401 EDDIE CALVERT 

(320 om with the Golden Trumpet) 

ontparnasse; 

PEGGY TAYLOR es «te ee oe + 


A fool in love; 
Tani 


- - = = = = = = = = = = DBS402 
KATIE STEVENS 
Crying in the Cha 1; 
TONY BRENT You alone ee — 
A baby cried; Remember me -- - - DB3403 
VICTOR SILVESTER 
TEDDY JCHNSON r= Ay SILVER STRINGS 
A little kiss; ulto,; 
Cornflakes - - - - - - = = = - DBS3404 Titleara- - - ---+-+-:+ 2:2 - - DBM 
AND HIS BALLROOM ORCHESTRA 
Hush-a-bye (from film ‘* The Jazz Singer); 
ERIC JUPP and his Orchestra Answerme - - - - - = = FB 
Opp dee ooh (Lazy Mambo); There was a time; 
Footsteps in the fog- - - - - - - DB3405 Kiss - - - - - = - = = = = = FB8700 
FATHER SYDNEY MacEWAN BILLIE ANTHONY 
Rose of Killarney; Ricochet 
I hear you calling me (accompanied by Herbert Way od yonder in New Orleans - - DB3400 
Greenslade)- - DB3412 







NORRIE PARAMOR and his Orchestra REGINALD DIXON 
My first romance; at the organ of the Tower, Blackpool 
Mon pays - - - - = - - - - - DB3413 ‘* Desert Song ’’—Selection—Romberg - FB3698 





# COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, RECORD DIVISION, &-11,GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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BEETHOVEN 
SYMPHONY No. 5 IN GC MINOR 


ERICH KLEIBER CONDUCTING THE 
CONCERTGEBOUW ORCHESTRA OF AMSTERDAM 


DECCA uxt 22851 £1.16.5+ 


EW classical works have found their 
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way into either the Gramophone 
4") Catalogues or the Concert Programmes with 


EN : Zo ii, greater regularity than Beethoven’s 
masterpiece—the Symphony No. 5. Let no one make the mistake, 
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however, that here is just another version of this work. 





The Recording is so wonderful, that I say without fear of contradiction, 
that it is one of the greatest records of all time. When I first 

heard it, the impact it made on me was electrifying. I was staggered by 
the force of this impact, and thereupon decided to make it the 

subject of my announcement in The Gramophone. In the hands of 
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Erich Kleiber and the famous Concertgebouw Orchestra, and the 

Decca Recording Engineers, this dynamic and profoundly dramatic 

work takes on a completely new life. Indeed, it undergoes in 

its wonderful presentation here, a form of reincarnation. I urge everyone, 
no matter what his present sentiments may be regarding this work, 

to buy this phenomenal recording now! It constitutes an 
artistic achievement, and a sensational feat of engineering. It is 
an issue of outstanding merit, and should be in the home of ; 
every music-lover. What strength, what genius! Ah, Beethoven, . 














would that you. could hear it too ! FRED SMITH. : 
t. 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR TO ALL OUR READERS - 
The Home of Long Playing Records . 
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RIMINGTON. VAN WYCK LTD., 42-43 Cranbourn Street, London, W.C.2 - . ° Gerrard 1171 : 
RIMINGTON,. VAN WYCK (Mail Order) LTD.. 42-43 Cranbourn Street. London, W.C.2_ - Gerrard 7096 
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is the third LP version. How many times 
have you heard it in the concert hall ? 

Much Chopin is present on the Victor 
lists. Ania Dorfmann plays all of the Waltzes 
in a clear, un-neurotic manner, and Artur 
Rubinstein, on three discs, is heard in the 
fifty-one Mazurkas (on five sides, rather ; 
the sixth has the Polonaise-Fantasy and the 
Andante Spianato and Polonaise). This is 
not a re-recording of Rubinstein’s pre-war 
exploit. He remains an old master, and his 
interpretations are healthy and virile. The 
recording is exceptionally true except for a 
slight waver here and there. Alexander 
Brailowsky, another Victor artist, is heard 
in a Liszt disc—the Mephisto Waltz, the 
Rhapsodies Nos. 6 and 12; several short 
pieces ; Jeux d’eau a la Villa d’Este and St. 
Francis Preaching to the Birds. All these are 
methodically delivered in a rather percussive, 
un-caressing style. 

Vox has come up with two vocal novelties 
—the first LP versions of Saint-Saéns’s 
Samson et Dalila and Berlioz’s Lelio. The 
Saint-Saéns work has in its cast Héléne 
Bouvier, José Luccioni, Charles Cambon 
and Paul Cabanel, with the chorus and 
orchestra of the Paris Opéra directed by 
Louis Fourestier. It is a good performance. 
The principals are clear-voiced, Bouvier 
gets a sensuous tonal quality into her big 
arias, and the chorus is well drilled. Lelio, 
almost never done these days, is a sequel to 
the Symphonie Fantastique. In this recording 
the music is complete ; the text is somewhat 
cut. Berlioz uses a narrator in what obvi- 
ously is a biographical allegory of one 
Hector Berlioz ; he called the score a lyric 
monodrama. It is strange, unconventional, 
not altogether successful, and has some 
splendid moments. Berlioz always does. 
Rene Leibowitz directs the orchestra and 
chorus of the New Paris Symphony 
Association, narrator and two male soloists 
in this recording. 

In some rather extraordinary compression 
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Urania has managed to record all of Bach’s 
B minor Mass on two discs. Since Urania 
has put the set into its low-priced series, the 
savings to the American buyer is rather on 
the spectacular side. The sound is not bad, 
though a little fuzzy toward the spindle. 
Gunthild Weber, Margherita de Landi, 
Helmut Krebs and Karl Wolfram are the 
vocal quartet ; Fritz Lehmann leads the 
chorus and orchestra of Radio Berlin. As 
might be expected, his tempos are rather 
fast. But the performance is really good ; 
and the solo singing, outside from a harried 
Laudamus Te and a rather wobbly Quoniam, 
is on a thoroughly respectable level. 

An entire LP disc devoted to the madrigals 
of Wilbye is sung by the Randolph Singers 
(Westminster). Wilbye, of course, is con- 
sidered one of the three or four supreme 
Elizabethan madrigal composers, but few 
people, especially in America, have had a 
chance to assess his music. In this intelli- 
gently prepared selection of seventeen pieces 
from both books, the listener can expect to 
hear some extremely subtle word setting. 
And Westminster also has come up with an 
enchanting score—De Falla’s El Retablo de 
Maese Pedro, with three Spanish soloists and 
the Orchestre du Théatre de Champs 
Elysées directed by Ernesto Halffter. This 
work was composed for a marionette theatre 
and is of the same general philosophy as 
Stravinsky’s Histoire du Soldat (with which, 
indeed, one could point a few direct 
parallels). But the idiom and treatment are 
intensely Spanish, as opposed to the cosmo- 
politanism of Stravinsky, and it is a joy to 
become familiar with the music. On the 
reverse of the disc is the complete E/ Amor 
Brujo, sung by Ines de Rivadeneira with the 
Madrid Symphony under Pedro de Freitas 
Branco. There have been good recordings 
previously of El Amor Brujo, but the contralto 
in the present version brings a degree of 
authenticity that nobody up to now has 
been able to match. 





LETTER FROM FRANCE 


By IGOR B. MASLOWSKI 


AST event of the 1953 season: 

Beethoven’s Quartets, complete, by the 
Quatuor Vegh (Discophiles Frang) on only 
nine records, instead of the Budapest 
Quartet’s twelve ; first event of the 1954 
season: Schénberg’s Gurre-Lieder, complete, 
under René Leibowitz (Erato). Extracts 
from the latter I heard on tape: crushing, 
remarkable ; more about it later. Both 
sets, I was told, are to be released in Britain. 

Forty-fourth newcomer in the LP field: 
the powerful Club Frangais du Livre (now 
also ‘‘du Disque’’) with three discs a 
month, for their 200,000 members only— 
a strong competition on the market. The 
first release includes a new version of 


Haydn’s Lord Nelson Mass, also under 
Sternberg, but with different soloists and 
400-odd variations in the score. The new 
recording sounds subtler, less triumphant, 
more sacred than the Nixa one. Debussy’s 
Quartet comes out in an unexpectedly clear, 
precise, unimpressionistic performance by 


the Quatuor de Paris. Arguable, but 
interesting. The next release includes an 
Austrian recording of Barték’s Marvelous 
mandarin. 

The seldom performed First Suite from 
Prokofiev’s Romeo and Juliet, pressed by 
Chant du Monde (a rather harsh Soviet 
recording) is brilliantly played by the 
USSR National Orchestra under Stassevich, 
and is followed next month by the Second 
and Third Suites. The same company is 
issuing for Christmas two Ojistrakh-Oborin 
recordings made in Paris during last 
spring’s Long-Thibaud contest. Areutzer’s 
Sonata is one of them. And the “Six” 
(Honegger, Auric, Milhaud, Poulenc, 
Durey, Tailleferre) who recently celebrated 
their 35th anniversary are to be represented 
on one LP disc by Irene Joachim. 

Henry Dillon, 41-year-old, self-taught 
French composer, is featured on a Contre- 
point disc, with Spitzmuller and Harsanyi. 
His curious Concerte for two pianos reveals 
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strong influences of Bach via_ Bartok. 
Contrepoint, now headed by Jean Witold, 
have also in their stock a score of LPs from 
Italy, new to all markets. Among them, 
Brahms’ Trio, Op. 87, and Beethoven’s 
Op. ta, No. 3, by the Bolzano Trio, are 
definitely played in the German manner, 
although the musicians bear Italian names. 

Pedro de Freitas-Branco has conducted 
five Ravel pieces for Ducretet-Thomson. 
Pavane, Boléro and Alborada are outstanding ; 
Valses Nobles et Sentimentales are more on the 
noble than on the sentimental side ; as for 
La Valse, it definitely lacks Viennese charm. 
But the recording, supervised by Charlin, 
France’s champion of high fidelity, is a ne 
plus ultra. The same company’s Midnight 
Mass by M. A. Charpentier, a first record- 
ing (under André Jouve), is a remarkable 
product, both musically and technically. 
To come soon from D.-T., André Jolivet’s 
much discussed Concerto for piano and 
orchestra, which caused a riot at the Stras- 
bourg Festival three years ago. 

A superb Mass attributed to Binchois 
and several profane Burgundian songs of 
the 15th century occupy two sides of a 
12 in. Oiseau-Lyre, magnificently sung by 
La Maitrise de la Chapelle de Bourgogne, 
an ensemble re-created in 1950 in order to 
acquaint music-lovers with what was sung 
at the Burgundy Court around A.D. 1450. 

Les Discophiles Frangais have released, 
retitling them Symphonies—as they really 
seem to be—Mozart’s Divertimentos K.136, 
137 and 138 by the Sarrelouis Chamber 
Orchestra under Karl Risenpart. Accord- 
ingly, the convincing, lively performance is 
more symphony-like than Miinchinger’s 
K.136. A 1922 piano version (not tran- 
scription) of Stravinsky’s Petrouchka by 
Marcelle Meyer is also on this company’s 
December list. 

A French Allegro record that should 
interest British readers is Handel’s Concerto 
in B flat for harp. Lily Laskine’s harp and 
the chamber orchestra under L. de Froment 
are highly satisfactory indeed. Philips are 
announcing the recording of a sacred service 
at the Orthodox Church with the celebrated 
‘“‘Choeurs de |’Eglise Russe de la rue Daru’’ 
and two LPs of Rameau’s Music for harp- 
sichord by Marcelle Charbonnier. 

On the lighter side, L. Ganne’s Saltim- 
banques (Decca), a recent Grand Prix du 
Disque, should find its way abroad, being a 
typical French operetta of the 1goos. 
Under Max de Rieux’s able direction, 
soloists like J. Micheau, G. Moizan, M. 
Roux and R. Massard forget their operatic 
training and strike the right note in this 
mainly sung opus. Jean Marsac, the king 
of the Paris chansonniers, is featured on 
another Decca disc, but those not acquainted 
with the language will hardly appreciate 
his humour. Why, however, a Léo Ferré 
is only popular in France is a mystery. 
This existentialist St. Germain composer 
and poet should be a favourite wherever a 
Montand is one. His Odeon LP (among 
the songs : Monsieur William, Judas and Paris- 
Canaille) is worth every penny of its price. 

Footnote: Jean Sablon, now under 
contract to French Mercury, re-recorded 
that old success: Un seul couvert, James, 
please, souvenir of bygone days. 

B 
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COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


Conducted by JOHN FREESTONE 


M* remarks concerning the radio pro- 
gramme ‘‘ The Queen of Song”’ 
brought me some interesting letters from 
correspondents who had heard the broad- 
cast, and all spoke of the obvious care with 
which Marion Lowe must have studied the 
records of Patti. I was therefore more than 
pleased to receive a letter from Miss Lowe 
herself, offering to play me a recording 
which was made of her singing of ‘‘ Home 
Sweet Home’’, for the programme in 
question. 

I lost no opportunity in doing so, and 
also in discussing the records of~Patti in 
particular, and ‘“‘ Golden Age’”’ artists in 
general, and was very pleased to know that 
Miss Lowe is a regular reader of “‘Collectors’ 
Corner”’ and has a very considerabie know- 
ledge of early recordings. 

We were in agreement over the best of 
the Patti discs, and share an equal enthusiasm 
for ‘‘ La Serenata’’ and “ Ah non credea 
mirarti’’. She also told me that she had 
played Patti’s ‘“‘Home Sweet Home” 
almost until tre needle came through to the 
other side, and when I heard her record, I 
could not fail to notice the obvious care 
which the singer had taken to make her 
performance as authentic as possible. I 
have only one criticism. She was persuaded, 
and I think mistakenly, to sing a different 
ending from the one which Patti gives us, 
on the grounds that the rather ornate one 
which the Diva employed was not in 
character with the song. While this may 
be so, I nevertheless think that Patti’s 
ending should have been used, for the 
whole purposé of the programme was to 
recall memories of the great singer, and to 
give us as near as possible a sound picture 
of how she sang. 

I very much hope that the programme 
will be repeated, and if it is, I strongly 
advise Miss Lowe to remake the ‘“‘ Home 
Sweet Home’’ with the correct ending— 
even if it offends the aesthetic senses of 
some of those who never heard Patti in 
person. 

* * x 


An amusing curiosity has just come my 
way—a copy of a Berliner ‘‘ Puzzle Plate ’’ 
record, dated quite clearly January 2oth, 
1900. This contains three short recordings 
on the little 7 in. disc. One is a piano solo, a 
second some patter by a comedian, and the 
third a popular song of the Leslie Stuart 
type. The grooves are so interlaced that it 
is impossible to tell which one the needle 
will light upon, and I can only assume that 
the recordings were done simultaneously on 
three parallel spirals. It can certainly be 
claimed to be the father of all “ stunt ’”’ 
records ! 

* * * 


Our guest contributor this month is Mr. 
Carl Bruun, the leading Swedish collector, 
who is also a great authority on Scandinavian 
artists in particular. I imagine that very 
few copies of the records of Caroline Ostberg 


turn up, outside of Sweden, but whenever 
they do so, they are certain to be looked 
upon as finds of the greatest importance. 





G WEDEN has produced quite a few 
singers of international fame. Some of 
them, however, flourished too early to leave 
any record of their voices, e.g. Jenny Lind 
and Christine Nilson. Others, who did 
make records, as Sigrid Arnoldson, John 
Forsell, and Julia Claussen, are well 
known among collectors. And there is a 
later generation still active, among them 
Jussi Bjérling and Torsten Ralf, but 
their records hardly are ‘‘collectors’ items’’, 
with the possible exception of the few and 
nowadays very rare Columbia records which 
the former and two of his brothers (still 
active singers, too) made as boy sopranos in 
America about 1920. 

Just over a hundred years ago, in 1853, 
was born a Swedish singer whose fame 
during the last two decades of the 19th 
century was widely spread. Her name was 
Carolina Ostberg (6 is the Swedish 
equivalent of oe). At the age of 14 she 
entered the Academy of Music at Stock- 
holm. In her last year of study (1873) she 
made her début at the Royal Opera of 
Stockholm as Annchen in “ Freischiitz’’. 
She was engaged there from 1874 to 1877, 
when she left to sing in other cities, e.g. 
Copenhagen, where she appeared in 1880. 
Besides in opera she also showed her 
versatility in many operettas. Specially her 
impersonations of the title parts of 
“ Boccaccio’’ and ‘‘ Madame Favart’’ 
were widely acclaimed. But she had more 
strings to her bow. In 1882 she travelled 
with the famous troupe of Angelo Neumann 
which performed the music dramas of 
Wagner in many countries. Her Sieglinde 
in Neumann’s “ Walkiire’’ performances 
won much praise. After her return to 
Sweden she sang in many places both there 
and in the other Scandinavian countries. 
Between the years 1886 and 1892 she made 
guest appearances at the Stockholm Opera. 
Then her fame extended also across the 
ocean. From 1892 to 1894 she made 
extensive tours in America, where she was 
very well received. During the last twelve 
years of her career (1894-1906) she was one 
of the main stays of the Stockholm Opera, 
singing in practically every opera staged 
there. Her repertory was large—she 
appeared in nearly fifty different parts, 
from operetta to grand opera. She also 
successfully essayed some Wagnerian parts, 
beside Sieglinde also Elisabeth and Elsa. 
She was the first Swedish Mrs. Ford in 
Verdi’s “‘ Falstaff’’. Her voice was really 
a dramatic soprano, but her coloratura was 
highly trained—two of her most famous 
parts were Queen of the Night and Norma. 
Her temperament, on the other hand, was 
not suited to intimate lyrical parts. 

In 1906 she left the stage and established 
herself as a teacher of singing. She died in 


1924. 
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The legacy which she has left the record 
collectors is unfortunately very meagre. In 
all she made nine discs which are moreover 
so rare as to be practically non-existent. Of 
three of them, not one single copy has ever 
turned up, and the others exist in one copy 
each, except for her most ‘“‘ common ’”’ 
record, No. 1851 below, of which four copies 
are known. Of No. 1857, two copies exist, 
but one of them, and one of the copies of 
1851, are virtually unplayable. 

They are all single-sided black 10 in. 
Lyrophon records, made in 1906, the year 
of her retirement, when she was 53 years 
old and supposedly past her prime as a 
singer. The list is as follows: 


Cat. No. Matr. No. 

1849 1178(?) Tannhauser—Elisabeth’s 
greeting 

1850 118s Min sang (Gumpert) 

1851 119s Martha—Last rose of 
summer 

1852 120s Nozze di Figaro—Non so 
piu 

1853 121s En glad visa (Jacobson) 
(A merry song) 

1854 122s Polska-motiv (Dann- 
str6m) 

1855 123s  Skjutsgossen (Lindblad) 

1856 124s(?) Elijah—Aria 

1857 125s 14 ar tror jag visst (Berg) 


The records are all sung in Swedish and 
announced, presumably by herself, with 
selection, composer, and the singer’s name. 
By the way, on the labels of all known copies 
occurs the misprint of ‘‘ Osterberg’’ for 
‘Ostberg ’’. Like most Lyrophones these 
1ecords should be played at a very high 
speed, about go r.p.m., at least as far as I 
can make out, though not endowed with 
an absolute sense of pitch. 

The matrix numbers followed by a 
question mark are those belonging to the 
non-existent records. It seems a fairly safe 
conjecture that the matrix numbers, like the 
catalogue numbers, came in numerical 
order, as the records were evidently made 
at one session. They are all fairly good, 
considering the advanced age of the artist 
and the fact that they were made by a minor 
company, presumably not possessing the 
technical resources of G. & T. 

1850. (English: My song.) A typical 
drawing-room piece from the turn of the 
century. It is well sung and the voice 
sounds free and without strain, except on 
the top notes. At the end of the record the 
singer lets loose a torrent of talk, but 
unfortunately too far away from the horn 
for any words to be discernible. 

1851. The best of the lot. It is taken 
fairly slowly, and has no prima donna 
cadence at the end. The recording is 
forward and clear. 

1852. The singer never was happy in 
lyrical parts, and it is hardly to be expected 
that at the time of recording she should be 
able to give any illusion of adolescence. 
This record is rather unemotionally and a 
trifle heavily sung. 

1854. (English: Polonaise.) A pleasing 
little song in the somewhat melancholy 
mood prevailing in nearly all Swedish folk 
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songs (although an art song it is imitating 
a folk song). Well sung and technically 
not too bad. 

1855. (English: The postboy.) <A 
merry tune with a recurring tra-la-la 
refrain. The high notes are a bit brittle, 
and the speed of the song seems slightly 
taxing to the singer. 

1857. This is identical with the 
‘““ Schwedisches Lied ’’ of Arnoldson fame. 
Literally translated its title should read 
‘“T believe that I was fourteen years old ’’. 
This ditty (which is not a true folk song) 
seems to have been very popular with the 
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recording companies in the old days, as 
several Swedish singers, among them 
Sundelius, recorded it, also Hempel. 
Incidentally both Ostberg’s and Hempel’s 
versions are labelled ‘‘ When I was seven- 
teen’’, the opening words of the second 
verse. Ostberg takes this tune too fairly 
slowly, and her voice is considerably darker 
than Arnoldson’s. 

All in all these records form an imperfect 
but still valuable memorial to one of the 
truly great Swedish singers of the Golden 
Age. 

Cart L. BRUNN. 





NOEL MEWTON-WOOD 


By ANDREW PORTER 


I cannot write without emotion about 
Noel Mewton-Wood. So many musicians 
in London are not only regretting a loss to 
music but mourning a friend. With all but 
the feeblest stumblers he enjoyed playing 
four-hand piano music. He was always 
eager to discuss new compositions, and new 
recordings. Morning was given over, 
strictly, to practising. For the rest of the 
day he would welcome visitors. No house 
was more hospitable than his. No perform- 
ing artist that I know was more eager to 
study in the whole field of music. He would 
sit down and play through Stravinsky full- 
scores to illustrate his conversation. He 
sent to America for all records of Hindemith 
and Stravinsky as soon as they were pub- 
lished. Mahler and Busoni were two other 
composers he admired. Among living 
pianists he revered above all Clifford Curzon. 

Beneath an extravert manner he was 
more complicated than one suspected. He 
was very widely read. On the railway 
journeys he was continually making he 
might be reading Gibbon, he might be 
reading a new monograph on atomic 
physics, about which he knew a great deal. 
He had a remarkable collection of modern 
paintings. 

Noel Mewton-Wood was born in 
Melbourne in 1922, and he studied there 
at the University Conservatorium of Music. 
At the age of 14 he came to London, to the 
Royal Academy of Music. Later he went 
to Italy to study with Schnabel. He made 
his début in the Queen’s Hall in March, 
1940, when he played Beethoven’s C minor 
Concerto with the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Beecham. Soon afterwards 
he gave a Wigmore Hall recital, including 
in his programme some of the piano music 
of Weber, which he was to champion 
throughout his career. 

For Decca he recorded Weber’s first and 
second Piano Sonatas, as well as Schumann’s 
Symphonic Studies. But these were made 
some time ago. Later he was to play still 
better than this. The virtues of his playing 
consisted in an absolutely firm intellectual 
basis for his interpretations, allied to a very 
fine technique. There was always great 
determination in his readings. Whether he 
was playing the Diabelli Variations, the 
Davidsbiindlertanze or Weber’s Moto per- 
petuo, one knew that his performances, with 





all their virtuoso quality, were grounded in 
deep thought. Almost to a fault, he refused 
to smooth down harshnesses, to gloss over 
sounds which the ear might find hard 
going, if he thought that by doing so he 
would violate the pure musical content of 
a passage. 

I remember arguing with him after what 
I thought too showy a performance of 
Tchaikovsky’s Second Piano Concerto ; and 
his closely reasoned defence of the deliber- 
ately flashy treatment. 

Sometimes—it seemed to result from an 
excess of physical vitality—he used to bang 
the keyboard and go through his tone. 
Usually he would produce most beautiful 
sounds: in the group of Liszt which he 
broadcast earlier this year, for example, or 
in Busoni’s Fantasia Contrappuntistica, his 
performance of which was unforgettable for 
its clarity of conception and beauty of 
realisation in sound. 

It was his playing of Hindemith’s Ludus 
Tonalis at a National Gallery concert 
towards the end of the war which brought 
him to the general notice. Hindemith 
advised people to go to hear Mewton-Wood 
if they wished to hear how his music should 
be interpreted. This was during a German 
tour. He also toured South Africa, Australia, 
France, Poland and Turkey. He was a 
constant and popular visitor to the Provinces. 
He broadcast frequently for the B.B.C. 
Third Programme. 

His repertory was enormous and con- 
stantly increasing. Weber, Schumann, 
Tchaikovsky, Liszt, Busoni, Hindemith, 
Stravinsky, Bliss come first to mind. For 
Concert Hall (Nixa) he recorded the 
Second and Third Tchaikovsky Concertos, 
and the Concert Fantasy, Opus 56. Poor 
recordings, but not so poor as to obscure 
Mewton-Wood’s_ technical mastery, his 
delicacy, his vitally conceived interpreta- 
tions. For Argo he recorded, with Max 
Rostal, Busoni’s Second Piano Sonata. 
Busoni’s vast Piano Concerto he played 
some years ago in the Chelsea Town Hall. 
We have no Hindemith’s recordings, alas, 
unless there be some in preparation. Of 
Stravinsky there is, on Concert Hall/Nixa, 
the Concerto for Piano and Wind Concert- 
ante—for once a really worthy recording, 
and a splendidly athletic reading. The 
latest to appear from this company was the 
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Bliss Piano Concerto, of which he was a 
notable exponent. Earlier this year he 
broadcast the first performance of Bliss’s 
Piano Sonata. 

Another recording is Chopin’s E minor 
Piano Concerto (Concert Hall/Nixa). The 
same feeling for ensemble which made him 
so remarkable a concerto player was also 
devoted to chamber music. Recently he 
had formed a duo with Max Rostal, another 
with Peter Pears. He and Pears have 
recorded, for Argo, Tippett’s two song- 
cycles, Boyhocd’s End and The Heart’s 
Assurance. 

No other young musician of our time was 
so vitally gifted. Composers, performers, 
critics, all who listened to music—we shall 
all feel his loss. R.I.P. 





ISSAY DOBROWEN (1894-1953) 
By ANDREW PORTER 


Issay Dobrowen’s death in Oslo on 
December 9 was a particular loss to music 
ir this country, for in recent years Dobrowen 
had come to be increasingly associated with 
English musical life. He had recorded for 
Columbia and H.M.V.; last season he 
conducted The Marriage of Figaro and Boris 
Godunov at Covent Garden ; and there was 
discussion of a Khovanshchina this season 
under his direction—a plan which had to 
be abandoned in view of his illness. 

Dobrowen was born in Nishni-Novgorod 
on February 27, 1894. His musical gifts 
appeared early. He made his first public 
appearance as‘a pianist at the age of 5, 
and at first the piano was his main study. 
At the Moscow Conservatory he won the 
gold medal both for piano and for compo- 
sition, and then went to Vienna to complete 
his piano training under Godowsky. 

The start of a brilliant career was his 
appointment, at the age of 23, as professcr 
at the Moscow Academy and chief con- 
ductor of Imperial Opera in Moscow. His 
European reputation dated from 1922 
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when he conducted the first German per- 
formance of Boris Godunov at Dresden. His 
activities became increasingly international. 
He conducted at Dresden for some years, 
and also at the Berlin Volksoper. Here, in 
1925, he had a spectacular tiff with Titta 
Ruffo, who was singing a guest Rigoletto in 
Berlin. The great baritone started beating 
his time across the footlights. Dobrowen 
took no notice, but when the curtain fell 
rushed back-stage followed by the entire 
orchestra. It all ended happily, with Ruffo 
apologising and embracing Dobrowen amid 
the cheers of the audience. 

After Germany Dobrowen went to be 
director of the Bulgarian State Opera, and 
then, from 1927 to 1931, to be conductor of 
the Oslo Philharmonic. He became a 
naturalised Norwegian. He made his first 
London appearance on April 13, 1930, in 
the Albert Hall, conducting the London 
Symphony Orchestra in Tchaikovsky’s 
Fourth Symphony, The Firebird and the 
Russlan and Ludmilla Overture. The concert 
was noticeable for two things: Mary 
McCormic was making her London début 
on the same occasion, singing Chabrier and 
the Waltz Song from Romeo and Juliet (the 
performance broke down and had to start 
from the beginning again after muttered 
explarations between soprano and con- 
ductor) ; and there was an exceptionally 
small audience—only 30 people in the 
arena, and correspondingly few elsewhere. 
Nevertheless a critic remarked that 
Dobrowen was “ passionately fiery . . . his 
performance of the Firebird would have 
swept any normal audience off its feet ’’. 

Director of the San Francisco Orchestra, 
guest conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic and Philadelphia, director of the 
Palestine Symphony Orchestra in Tel Aviv 
(1937), guest conductor at the Scala—all 
these were among his varied assignments. 

Pianists liked him as a concerto accom- 
panist. 1949 finds him in the Albert Hall 
doing the Brahms B flat with Serkin ; 1950 
the ‘‘Emperor’’ with Arrau (I thought 
Das Lied von der Erde which followed one of 
his comparatively rare failures) ; and most 
important of all, he was chosen by Schnabel 
as conductor in two of his_ concerto 
recordings: the B flat Concerto, No. 2, on 
DB6323-6 (due for deletion this year, alas) ; 
and the G major, No. 4 (DB6303-6). 

In recalling his virtues as a conductor we 
think first of these recordings, of his Figaro 
in Covent Garden, and of his Boris both in 
the opera house and on records. 

He made his Covent Garden début in 
Figaro on November 27, 1952. It was 
strikingly successful ; the orchestral playing 
had elegance, wit and point; and he 
showed extraordinary skill in keeping the 
performance both chamber-scaled and 
suitable for Covent Garden—a remarkable 
feat. His Boris (with Rossi-Lemeni in 
Covent Garden on December 30, 1952, and 
on the H.M.V. records ALP1044-7) was 
absolutely first-rate. Every phrase was 
given its due weight, shape and colour, ard 
so took on new and unsuspected meaning ; 
and he built up each scene with a wonderful 
architectural sense. We may think of the 
Boris recording as his monument. I have 
not appended a list of the other records 
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currently available ; the most important 
ones are mentioned above, the others may 
readily be found in the H.M.V. catalogue. 
They bear witness to his wide range. 
Among deleted Columbias we may note 
him accompanying Hubermann in the 
Bach A minor and E major, and the Mozart 
G major Violin Concertos ; among deleted 
H.M.V.’s, the famous Brahms Concerto 
with Ginette Neveu. R.I.P. 





FREDERICK THURSTON (1901-1953) 
By MALCOLM MACDONALD 


‘* Jack Thurston on clarinet’’—the word, 
passed round the band-room, implied that 
the occasion concerned was one demanding 
a first-class orchestra. For twenty years it 
meant that the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
was playing ; more lately it has meant that 
the first clarinet desk of the Philharmonia 
was in safe hands. Gramophone listeners 
knew him as Frederick Thurston, C.B.E., 
the faultless exponent of the clarinet 
chamber music repertory; they will not 
quickly forget those Decca records of the 
Bliss Clarinet Quintet, nor is any modern 
recording marvel likely to efface completely 
the Mozart Quintet with Piano and Wind, 
which remains, entirely appropriately, in 
the N.G.S. catalogue to this day. But 
gramophone listeners had a much wider 
acquaintance with his playing than perhaps 
all of them knew: there are few old records 
of the P.B.C. Orchestra, or new of the 
Philharmonia, that have not been illumin- 
ated at some point by a flash of clarinet solo, 
theoretically anonymous, but in fact all too 
clearly betraying its origin. That is where 
we have a privilege denied his colleagues in 
the orchestras—to us it is not history, but 
present reality: for many years yet, when 
such a flash of poetry warms our rooms, we 
can look at each other and murmur 
appreciatively : “‘ Zack Thurston on clarinet ’’. 

R I.P 





FREDERICK RANALOW (1873-1953) 
By H. HUGH HARVEY 


Frederick Baring Ranalow, whose death 
in a London nursing home at the agu of 
80 occurred on December 8th, 1953, was 
one of the most distinguished baritones of 
his time, and his name will be principally 
remembered to-day for his “ Captain Mac- 
Heath ’’ in Nigel Playfair’s production of 
‘““ The Beggar’s Opera ”’ in the early ’20’s. 


He was born at Kingstown, Ireland, on 
November 7th, 1873, and was educated at 
Westminster School ; he studied music at 
the Royal Academy of Music, under 
Alberto Randegge1, and was, in his early 
days, a lay-vicar in Westminster Abbey. 
His first professional appearances in London 
were with the Royal Choral Society at the 
Albert Hall and in the Chappell Ballad 
and Promenade Concerts at the Queen's 
Hall. It was round about 1903 when the 
writer saw him in his first stage part—as a 
young Naval Lieutenant in a musical 
comedy called ‘‘ The Medal and the 
Maid ”’ at the Lyric Theatre, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, when he was partnered by Miss 
Ruth Vincent (so soon afterwards to 
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become the charming “ Véronique’ at 
the Apollo Theatre, next door). 

When Sir (then Mr.) Thomas Beecham 
launched his first London Season of Light 
Opera at His Majesty’s Theatre in the 
summer of 1910, Ranalow figured amongst 
the fine company of British singers engaged 
by Sir Thomas, and it was from that time 
that he began to make a name for himself 
in the world of opera—not only for his fine 
voice, but also for the clarity of his diction 
and his splendid acting ability. During the 
early days of the First World War he 
appeared in Robert Courtneidge’s Seasons 
of Opera in English at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre, singing such parts as “Dr. 
Miracle’ in “ The Tales of Hoffmann ’’, 
‘““Sharpless’’ in ‘‘ Madame Butterfly ”’ 
and ‘‘ Ned Travers’’ in Ethel Smythe’s 
opera ‘ The Boatswain’s Mate’’. At the 
conclusion of the Shaftesbury Seasons he 
joined the newly-formed Thomas Beecham 
Opera Company at the Aldwych Theatre, 
appearing in many of the principal baritone 
roles and later, at Drury Lane, he was the 
‘“ Figaro’’ in Nigel Playfair’s production 
(for the Beecham Company) of ‘‘ The 
Marriage of Figaro ’’—a performance which 
confirmed previous opinions about his 
acting (as apart from his voice) being 
outstanding. Upon the disbandment of the 
Beecham Opera Company at the close of 
the war, many of the principals went over 
to join Nigel Playfair for his production of 
the immortal “ Beggar’s Opera’’ at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith. This production 
veritably made history, for it had the 
amazing run of 1,463 performances, from 
June 5th, 1920, to December 17th, 1923! 
Ranalow sang his famous ‘‘ MacHeath ”’ 
almost throughout the entire run (occasion- 
ally taking a well-earned rest) and his 
performance of the part will ever remain as 
a landmark in the history of that opera. 
Fortunately there were some acoustic 
records made of his songs at the time— 
five 12 in. black label H.M.V.s, D524-5-6 
and D615-6—and those of us who possess 
these delightful discs can renew Lyric 
Theatre delights at will. 

Immediately following the cessation of 
the run he returned for a while to grand 
opera, appearing with the British National 
Opera Company at Covent Garden in 
January, 1924, singing ‘‘ Papageno”’ in 
“The Magic Flute’’; in the writcr’s 
opinion this was the finest performance of 
the part heard in London for many years, 
and Ranalow’s dumb-acting in the scene 
where “ Papageno’’ has had his mouth 
padlocked (owing to talking too muck :, 
was a perfect joy to all beholders. 

On July 3rd, 1924, Nigel Playfair pro- 
duced a charming “‘ Comedy witii Music ”’ 
by Armstrong Gibbs called ‘‘ Midsummer 
Madness ’’—at the Lyric. Hammersmith, 
and Ranalow had the good fortune to play 
the part of ‘“‘ Pat Nolan (Pantaloon) ”’ to 
the “ Mrs. Nolan” of the distinguished 
actress, Marie Tempest (with song !). The 
little comedy ran until October 11th, 1924, 
and gave a great deal of pleasure while it 
lasted. In May and June, 1926, there was 
a three weeks’ revival of “‘ The Beggar’s 
Opera’’ when most of the members of 
the original cast returned to take up their 
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HIGH-FIDELITY LONG-PLAYING 12° MICROGROOVE RECORDS 


BEETHOVEN 
PL 6300 


|1—12-in. record 


PL 6960 


|1—12-in. record 
PL 8020 
|1—12-in. record 


BRAHMS 
PL 8000 


|1—12-in. record 


BRUCKNER 
PL 7940 


|1—12-in. record 


CHOPIN 
PL 6170 
I—1|2-in. record 


HAYDN 
PL 7390 


Mass in C, Op. 86 
Soloists, Akademiechor, Vienna Symphony Orches- 
tra (Rudolf Moralt). 


Symphony No. 6 in F ‘‘ The Pastoral,’’ Op. 68 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra (Otto Klemperer). 


Four Overtures : Coriolan, Op. 62; *Prometheus, 
Op. 43 ; *Leonore, No. 3, Op. 72; *Egmont, Op. 84 


Pro Musica Orchestra, Vienna (Jascha Horenstein). 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, No. | in D minor, 
Op. 15 

Friedrich Wuhrer, Pro Musica Orchestra, Vienna 

(Hans Swarowsky). 


Great Mass No. 3 in F minor 

Soloists, Akademie Kammerchor, Pro Musica 
Orchestra, Vienna (Ferdinand Grossmann) 

24 Preludes, Op. 28 


Guiomar Novaes (piano) 


Sinfonia Concertante in B flat 
Soloists, Pro Musica Chamber Orchestra (Rolf 


































Reinhardt). ° 
Concerto for ’Cello and Orchestra in D Selections 
Walter Reichardt, Pro Musica Chamber Orchestra 
I—12-in. record (Rolf Reinhardt). from the 
MAHLER Symphony No. 2 in C minor, ‘* The Resurrection ”’ 
PL 7012 Soloists, Akademie Kammerchor, Singverein der VOX L a 
Musikfreunde, Vienna Symphony Orchestra (Otto — 
2—12-in. records Klemperer). C t 
ataiogoue 
PL 7602* Symphony No. 9 § 


2—12-in. records 


MENDELSSOHN 


Vienna Symphony Orchestra (Jascha Horenstein) 


Symphony No. 3 in A minor, ‘* The Scotch ”’ 


PL 7080 

I—12-in. record Vienna Symphony Orchestra (Otto Klemperer). 
MOZART Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in C minor, K.491 ; 
PL 6880 Sonata for Piano, K.545 


i—12-in. record 


RAVEL 
PL 8150* 


i—1 2-in. record 


Lili Kraus, Vienna Symphony Orchestra (Rudolf 
Moralt). 


Bolero ; *Alborada del Gracioso ; *Pavane pour une 
Infante Defunte ; *La Valse ; *Rapsodie Espagnole 
Orchestre Radio-Symphonique de Paris (René 
Leibowitz). 


* To be released late January. 
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old parts—including Ranalow as ‘‘ Mac- 
Heath ’’ again—to London’s delight ;_ this 
writer remembers seeing the great Victorian 
soprano, Madame Albani, enjoying herself 
hugely one evening during this revival, and 
she afterwards expressed to him her delight 
at Frederick Ranalow’s performance. There 
were two further revivalsk—in 1928 and 
1930 ; the latter, which ran from May 13th 
to June 21st, was described as the ‘‘ Farewell 
Revival of The Beggar’s Opera ’’, and seems 
to have been his last stage appearance ; 
from then onwards he was heard in a few 
B.B.C. broadcasts at odd times, when, in 
this new meétier, his outstanding delivery was 
a joy to hear. He was subsequently a 
professor at The Guildhall School of Music 
and at the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art. 


Frederick Ranalow made a fair number of 
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acoustic records, amongst which may be 
mentioned various numbers in the old set 
of “‘ Patience’’ (H.M.V. D563-571), pas- 
sages for ‘‘ Sharpless’’ in the 1925 
‘“ Butterfly ’’ set (H.M.V. D893-906), the 
five ‘‘ Beggar’s Opera’’ records men- 
tioned above, and one or two excerpts 
from ‘‘ The Boatswain’s Mate’’ with 
Rosina Buckman and Courtice Pounds 
(D447-448). These may occasionally be 
picked up in dealers’ racks ; if available, 
they are worth acquiring as souvenirs of a 
very fine artist. R.I.P. 


ALBERT COATES 
This month we also have the sad duty 
of recording the death of Albert Coates. 
Time has not permitted the preparation of 
an obituary notice, and this will therefore 
follow next month. 





ANALYTICAL NOTES 
AND FIRST REVIEWS 





* Denotes medium and long-playing records 


ORCHESTRAL 


“ *BEETHOVEN. Overtures : Coriolan, 
Op. 62. Prometheus, Op. 43. 
Leonore No. 3, Op. 72. Egmont, 
Op. 84. Philharmonia Orchestra, 
Vienna (Jascha Horenstein). Vox 
PL&o20 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


On the Decca medium-play LW5015, 
reviewed here last October, Van Beinum 
took the Cortolan Overture extremely 
slowly. Anyone doubting whether it could 
be taken still more slowly without coming 
to a dead halt can now be reassured ; it 
can, and is so on this new disc. As a 
curiosity it ranks highly—as Beethoven it is 
a travesty, and the engineers could almost 
be forgiven for losing patience at the end: 
in their haste to squeeze also a Prometheus 
overture on to the disc (a piece which used 
to take one SP side) they skip the final long 
drawn-out plonk of Coriolan altogether, and 
the opening modulations of Prometheus 
sound conveniently like a continuation of the 
same music—at last we know why Beethoven 
began with that inverted seventh chord. 


Leonora No. 3 and Egmont receive reason- 
ably good routine performances, though no 
more. Nearly all the drama of Leonora goes 
by the board ; nobody’s pulse is going to 
run much faster as the heroic music canters 
along. I can think of no single piece in the 
repertory less suitable to follow Leonora 
No. 3 than the Egmont overture, which goes 
over pretty much the same ground all over 
again on a smaller scale—a far better 
performance than this would fall flat in the 


ill-advised placing. And surely a Viennese 
orchestra, even unconducted, should have 
known what Beethoven’s harmonies sounded 
like and stopped playing a misprinted C 
against the chord of E flat in bar 77 ? 


The recording of the whole set is some™ 
what congested and unenterprising. LP 
convenience is, in this case, much better 
served by Van Beinum’s MPs—Decca 
LW5015, referred to above, couples a 
slightly less ponderous Coriolan with an 
adequate Egmont, and superior versions of 
Leonora No. 3 and Prometheus back respec- 
tively The Consecration of the House on 
LW5016 and Fidelio on LW5018: these 
two latter discs were reviewed here last 
August. M.M. 


/*BEETHOVEN. Concerto No. 5 in E 
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such treatment, he approaches instead in a 
fashion almost to be described as coy ; when 
a lover goes a-wooing he could more 
appropriately indulge in these little fancies 
of hesitation, and of delicacy. I don’t wish 
to suggest that it is erratic to a fault ; I do 
wish to suggest that there is thought and 
feeling behind this of Backhaus’s perform- 
ances, even though all will not find them- 
selves permanently in agreement with its 
results. The Vienna Philharmonic do agree, 
or are made to seem to do so by Krauss ; 
they, too, are unhurried and unruffled, and 
never fail to match their style to that of the 
soloist. 

Taking stock, the time is probably ripe 
for a clear-out ; in 1954 I don’t think we 
should any longer consider it necessary to 
endeavour to overlook the technical de- 
ficiencies of Decca LXT2506 (R.H., Sept- 
ember, 1950) or Col. 33C-X1070 (Octobe1, 
1953). On those discs Curzon and Serkin, 
respectively, play with power and convic- 
tion, but the resulting recorded sound is not 
the equal of their skill. 

There remain Fischer with Furtwangler 
and the Philharmonia on H.M.V. ALP1051 
(June, 1953); a fine, though somewhat 
restrained performance which is very well 
partnered by the orchestra, and well 
recorded except for a brittle piano tone. 
And also, still, Gieseking with Karajan and 
the Philharmonia on Col. 33CXu1010 
(October, 1952), a beautiful performance 
suffering from a slight wobble in the piano 
tone, and from recording in the quieter 
sections that is not nearly equal to that of 
the louder. 

The sound of these is altogether out- 
classed by the new issue, which I would 
certainly choose for myself. But the 
performance is one to be sampled first, if 
you have strong views on Beethoven- 
playing ; it may very well not coincide 


with them. M.M. 


flat major, Op. 73, “ Emperor ”. “ *xBEETHOVEN. Sonata in B flat major, 


Wilhelm Backhaus (piano). Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Clemens 
Krauss). Decca LXT2839 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

Five Emperors ; but this last of the house 
clearly reigns unchallenged in one respect— 
its recorded sound is fuller and richer than 
that of any of the others, and presents for 
the first time a completely acceptable piano 
tone. The balance, too, is good throughout; 
the first side is marred to some extent by 
periodic surface swish, but it is reduced on 
the se cond side, where there is very welcome 
clarity in the softer passages—the slow 
movement, and the fade to the timpani 
solo at the end of the rondo (both normally 
quite unsuccessful) come off here to great 
effect. Enthusiasm for the orchestral sound 
of the slow movement must be modified by 
the curiously un-muted tone of the strings, 
but there is still left a substantial improve- 
ment on anything we have had before. 


The performance revealed by this good 
recording is unusual, and certainly un- 
expected. Backhaus can, and sometimes 
does, pin a Chopin Mazurka back by its 
ears and belabour it unmercifully. The 
Emperor Concerto, more able to stand up to 


*“ Hammerklavier ” 
by Felix 


Op. 106, 
(orchestral arrangement 
Weingartner). Bavarian State Or- 
chestra (Kurt Graunke). Nixa 
ULPo08Q (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

I cannot help feeling that it was an 
awfully bad idea of Weingartner’s to score 
the ‘‘ Hammerklavier ’’. I never heard him 
conduct his arrangement himself ; old cut- 
tings remind us what a stir of interest it 
caused in London. In America Wein- 
gartner’s own recording of the score, with 
the old Royal Philharmonic, has been put 
on to an LP disc. Perhaps it is more per- 
suasive than this one. At any rate, on the 
showing of this record, Kurt Graunke is 
not much of a Beethoven stylist. Not that 
what he conducts is pure Beethoven. ‘‘ The 
present score ’’, says Weingartner, “‘ differs 
in no essential particular from an original 
orchestral work by Beethoven’’. With all 
respect for the conductor on whose Beet- 
hoven readings I was reared, I must dis- 
agree. Even in a piano performance, the 
Adagio suggests Brahms ; scored, the effect 
is overwhelmingly Brahmsian for a good 
deal of the time—with a touch, here and 
there, of Wagner, and also a touch of some 
high romantic like Glazunov! If anyone 








Q 
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doubt that the “‘ Hammerklavier”’ is an 
essentially pianistic conception, then let him 
hear this orchestral transcription! He will 
soon be convinced that it cannot be trans- 
ferred into any other medium. 

One might ask Dr. Graunke why he 
changes the tempo at bar 3; why he does 
not play 25 bars before the first-time bar in 
time ; why he does not make the essential 
repeat in the first movement—no tired 
wrists to account for it here (or is the omission 
due to Weingartner) ? One is horrified to 
hear that the sublime final pages sound 
frivolous and trivial. 

Weingartner claims that ‘‘no musical 
device not to be found in Beethoven’s works 
has been employed ’’. No doubt there are 
precedents for the horn-calls that the rising 
E flats 15 bars after the second-time bar in 1 
become—but they sound to me utterly un- 
Beethovenlike. 32 bars before the end of 
this movement, Weingartner changes the 
scoring in mid-run—surely this is un- 
characteristic, out-of-context even if pre- 
cedents can be found ? 

The orchestral playing is poor. The 


recording is clear, but unremarkable. A.P. 


/ «BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 3 in 
E flat major, Op. 55, “ Eroica”’. 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra (Sir 
Thomas Beecham). Columbia 33CX 
1086 (12 1n., 36s. 53d.). 

Symphony No. 3 in E flat major, 
Op. 55, “ Eroica”. Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra of New York 
(Bruno Walter). Columbia 33CX1117 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


‘ 


Six Eroicas, but no hero: no one version 
that stands unchallenged wherever it is that 
heroes should stand unchallenged. None of 
the versions available is quite useless, and 
only one of them seems to me to be hovering 
on the brink. That is the new Bruno 
Walter, with the New York Philharmonic 
on Col. 33C-X1117, and even this hovers not 
because the performance is actively bad in 
any way, but because its virtues are all 
available in a highcr degree in other 
versions. The performance is in fact quite 
a reasonably smooth, though unexciting 
one—but it is recorded thinly and dis- 
agreeably ; and anyone wanting a thin 
and disagreeable recording of the work has 
probably got it already, in order to enjoy 
Toscanini’s fire and brimstone, on H.M.V. 
ALP1008 (H.F., October, 1952). 

The other new version, Beecham and the 
Royal Philharmonic on Col. 33CX1086, is 
disappointing in that it is not recorded with 
the aplomb it deserves. Nothing goes 
wrong, technically ; but there is no living 
presence, as there will be perhaps in the 
seventh, or seventcenth, or twenty-seventh 
version of this symphony that will one day 
declare itself immediately ‘‘ the best’’. In 
any case, this performance would not be to 
all tastes—it is very lyrical, restrained, 
musical: a pleasure (in the studio) nearly 
always to the ear, less reliably to the mind. 
At the famous clash of implied harmony in 
the first movement, for example, the horn 
entry is refined away almost to inaudibility ; 
and a very leisurely and seemingly tentative 
Scherzo is redeemed by fine horn-playing 
in the Trio. The finale, however, is exceed- 
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ingly effective—the andante section is taken 
rather more deliberately than usual, and 
gains thereby: the end of the whole 
symphony falls finely into place. 

But even so, I think that Karajan and 
the Philharmonia on Col. 33CX1046 (July, 
1953) must remain, to date, the preferred 
version; they give a fine performance, 
recorded with verve if not always with 
extreme clarity. It must be suggested, too, 
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from Karajan and the Vienna Philharmonic 
on Col. 33CX1004 (October, 1952); or 
from Schuricht and the Paris Conservatoire 
Orchestra on Decca LXT2513 (R.H., 
September, 1950)—first in the field, that 
disc has surely by now earned a fairly 
honourable pension from the same company 
responsible for LXT2851, this outstanding 
new issue ? M.M 


for new buyers in preference to the two’ *BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 6 in F 


remaining candidates, though both these 
have quite a reasonably satisfying sound to 
them. Unfortunately both also divide the 
funeral march between the two sides— they 
are Furtwangler and the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic on H.M.V. ALP1060 (September, 
1953), disfigured by extremely eccentric 
tempos ; and a remarkably robust ghost 
from the not-so-distant past—Kleiber and 
the Amsterdam orchestra on Decca 
LXT2546 (H.F., April, 1951) ; still a fine 
reliable performance, and still sounding 
well, though through a haze of surface 
noise that is happily absent from the 
Karajan it might otherwise just possibly 
displace. M.M. 


“BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 5 in C 


minor, Op. 67. Concertgebouw 
Orchestra of Amsterdam (Erich 
Kleiber). Decca LXT2851 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

Five Fifths; and they really do now 
include one that approaches perfection. 
Their progress has been quite systematic— 
each release has been, arguably, in turn 
“the best’’, to be superseded ever tually 
by the next comer. Now Kleiber and the 
Amsterdam orchestra will take a great deal 
of superseding ; a performance full of fire 
and tension is matched by a flawless 
recording. 

In fact the onslaught on the first move- 
ment will take many people by surprise ; 
but balance, both within the movement, 
and of the movement within the whole 
symphony, is assisted by making the 
initial repeat—a highly desirable one. A 
more lyrical style can be enjoyed in the 
slow movement, in which Kleiber nearly 
makes history by actually observing Beet- 
hoven’s pitt mosso towards the end—whether 
we think it improves the music or not, it is 
certainly in the score, and now is equally 
certainly audible. 

The combined “‘ scherzo’”’ and finale go 
through with a wonderful sense of climax. 
This pair of movements is a danger spot, 
or seems to have been on records. Klem- 
perer, directing the Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra on Vox PL7070 (May, 1953) 
lumbered his way out of favour here (nor, 
throughout, was the edge on his recording 
very desirable); and Bruno Walter, 
directing the New York Philharmonic on 
Col. 33CX1077 (I.C., November, 1953), 
spoilt an otherwise fine version—certainly, 
until this month, the best—by, again, some 
ineffective lumbering at this point. 

Kleiber has the answer, and demonstrates 
it on the new disc. The Walter version may 
still reasonably have its adherents, but 
Klemperer surely no longer merits serious 
consideration. Nor is there any longer need 
to speculate on how to get a good sound 


major, Op. 68 “ Pastoral”. Orch- 
estra of the Vienna State Opera 
(Hermann Scherchen). Nixa WLP5108 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Six Pastor ls; but there is no vacancy for 
a shepherd, for this new issue guides the 
others effectively in nearly every respect. 
Discussing the Furtwangler version last 
month, I suggested that left to themselves 
the Vienna Philharmonic would probably 
play the work exquisitely. Here they are, 
and do; unworried by being called for the 
occasion the Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
they caress the music without constantly 
stopping to pick flowers by the wayside ; 
and they are allowed by Scherchen to make 
adequately merry with the peasants— 
perhaps, in fact, not allowed but persuaded, 
for a momentary smile even flickers over 
the face of their principal oboe, who 
normally has stern views on all music. But 
playing as good as this could have borne 
the repeat being made—the movement is 
somewhat mis-shapen without it. 

The recording is extremely good. Per- 
fectly surfaced, forward, clear, and rich ; 
excluding sometimes a nicety of balance 
the catalogue of general virtues is complete. 
But there is one blemish that could on 
repeated hearings become extremely irri- 
tating: nearly at the end of the first move- 
ment (bar 476) a tape-join takes place, 
audibly, and the new performance goes off 
suddenly at quite a different speed (though 
mercifully at the same pitch), and on quite 
a different plane of sound. It shouldn't 
have happened—particularly when _nine- 
tenths of the movement has been so good. 
Another blemish is more curious than 
distressing, thanks to the immobility of 
Beethoven’s harmony at the point con- 
cerned ; once in the brook scene (bar 112) 
the orchestral wind come in (or are made to 
appear to come in?) with complete 
unanimity a quaver too soon. It will 
seriously distress no one ; nor, less certainly, 
will the very end where the solo horn at 
last becomcs audible by giving up the 
struggle and throwing out the mute. 

All in all, this is unquestionably the 
mest recommendable Pastoral. Steinberg 
and the Pittsburgh orchestra on Capitol 
CTL7023 (May, 1953) are good, and could 
sensibly be retained by anyone happily 
enjoying them; Beecham and the Royal 
Philharmonic on Col. 33CX1062 (Sept- 
ember, 1953) are very good, and could 
sensibly be retained by anyone who is 
unworried by a change of recording 
characteristic between the two _ sides: 
Furtwangler and the Vienna Philharmonic 
on H.M.V. ALP1041 (December, 1953) 
are also very good, and could sensibly be 
retained by anyone gifted with patience 
enovzh to sit out the first two movements. 
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A newly discovered Goncerto and a magnificent Piano Sonata 










YEHUDI 


MENUHIN 


Conductor SIR ADRIAN BOULT [Be SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
; conducting the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Concerto in D Minor — Mendelssohn 


MENDELSSORN = 
with ¢ 
VIOLIN CONCERTO IN D MINOR 


Sonata in F — Mendelssohn 





and VIOLIN SONATA IN F 
GERALD 


BRAHMS SONATA IN F MINOR, OP. 





Piano Sonata No. 3 in F Minor — Brahms 
BLP 1017 


“*His Master’s Voice’ 
Long Play 3 3; r.p.m. Record 


ee show the attractive covers in which 
His Master’s Voice’’ Long Play Records 
are presented. 


—— iy a 
332 R.P.M. RECORDS 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED (RECORD DIVISION) 8-!11 GREAT CASTLE STREET: LONDON: W.1 
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onderful Long Play records of 


WS WAATERS YOM ¢ 





Illustrations show the attractive covers in which ** His Master’s Voice” 
Long Play Records are presented. 





R U B I N S T E | N .... and THE PAGANINI QUARTET 


Quintet in E Flat, Op. 44 — Schumann BLP 1031 








Sonata No. 9 in A— “ Kreutzer ” 


— Beethoven ALP 1093 





MENUHIN * KENTNER Sonatas No. 1 in B Minor and No. 2 in A— Bach 


BLP 1026 





AMADEUS STRING QUARTET with WILLIAM PLEETH (end ’cello) 


Quintet in C, Op. 163 — Schubert CLP 1006 





Quartet in D Minor 


/ d : d / ‘** Death and the Maiden ”’ — Schubert ALP 1088 
... Splendaialy 





recorded on > ve 
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Masterly Long Play records of 


Symphony No. 5 in B Flat — Rubbra 


and the HALLE ORCHESTRA 
BLP 1021 
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Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 33 — Nielsen 
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and the DANISH STATE 





BROADCASTING SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


conducted by MOGENS WOLDIKE BLP 1025 





XVII 








RAFAEL 


KUBELIK 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 





MUSIC FOR STRINGS 








... and BarToh, 


conducting the 

CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

Music for Stringed Instruments, Percussion and 
Celesta — Barték BLP 1032 
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PERGUSSION & GELESTA 
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Illustrations show the attractive covers in which “* His Master’s Voice” 
Long Play Records are presented. 
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Leetteovent Gg Cycle 
and, The 
Gehlert Woine’ Songs 


Z delightful Long Play records 
for the connoisseur of singing 



















wath at the piano 
BEETHOVEN Song Cycle 
* AN DIE FERNE GELIEBTE ” 


SCHUBERT “ HEINE” SONGS 
** Schwanengesang ”’, Nos. 8 to 13 


ALP 1066 
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ANGELES 


Illustrations show the attractive covers in which 
*“His Master’s Voice’? Long Play Records are 
presented. 





TRADITIONAL 
SONGS OF SPAIN 


Guitar accompaniment by Renata Tarragé 


Seventeen Traditional Songs of Spain 


arr. G. Tarrago 
ALP 1063 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


LONG PLAY dds RPM. RECORD 1% bee 
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... superb recordings on “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
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of the past year’s GREAT VOCAL ISSUES 


LONG PLAYING 


OPERA & OPERETTAS 


** BELLE HELENE ’’ (Offenbach) Felder, Mollien and Paris cast 
** BOHEME ”’ (Puccini) Toscanini conducting Albanese, Peerce, etc. 
**BORIS GODOUNOV ” (Moussorgsky) Christov, Russian cast 
‘* DIDO AND AENEAS ”’ (Purcell) Flagstad and Mermaid Theatre 
cast 
‘* DON PASQUALE ” " (Donizetti) awe, Gasion, Lalen. etc. 
‘** ELISIR D’AMORE ”’ (Donizetti) Carosio, Gobbi, 
** GIOCONDA "’ (Ponchielli) Corridorri, Campora, Corena, etc. 
‘**HANSEL AND GRETEL”’ 
Metternich, etc. 
**L’HEURE ESPAGNOLE ”’ (Ravel) ‘Lindo, ‘Ona, Mollien, etc. 
** L’IVROGNE CORRIGE ”’ (Gluck) Benoit, Collart, Hoffmann, etc. 
**LAND OF SMILES *’ (Lehar) Gedda, Schwarzkopf, Kunz, etc. 
** LOHENGRIN " (Wagner) Schock, Cunitz, Klose, Metternich, 
etc. , 4H.M.V. 
** MERRY WIDOW (Lehar) Schuarcinel, Rone, Gedda, etc. 
**OTELLO ”’ (Verdi) Toscanini conducts Vinay, Valdengo, Nelli 
**PAGLIACCI "’ (Leoncavallo) del Monaco, Petrella, Protti, etc. 
**PORGY AND BESS ” (Gershwin) highlights by — U.S.A. 
cast - 
** PURITANI ”’ (Bellini) Callas, di Stefano, R- Loment, etc. one 
**RE PASTORE ”’ (Mozart) Nentwig, Plumacher, Hohmann, etc. 
** TOSCA ”" (Puccini) Callas, di Stefano, Gobbi and Scala cast ... 
** TRISTAN AND ISOLDE,’ 


2 NIX. 
Menti, Luise 
4 NIX. 

—— 

2 COL. 
1 VOX. 
1 NIX, 

2 COL. 


(Humperdinck) 


2 COL. 
2 DEC. 


1 BRU. 
3 COL. 
2 NIX. 
2 COL. 
’ Flagstad and Suthaus, c. Furtwangler 


“VENUS AND ADONIS ”’ (Blow) Ritchie, Field- os Clinton, 


etc. eee 
** ZAIDE ”’ (Mozart) Mattiwalda Dobbs, Cuenod, ‘ete. ose 


1 O.L. 
2 NIX. 


VOCALS 


DECCA AND TELEFUNKEN “ Medium Play * VOCALS (33 r.p.m.) all at 18/0} 


5013 
5029 
5035 
5037 
5044 
5045 
5061 
5056 
5050 
5062 


5064 
5065 
5067 
5072 
6800) 
68003 
68006 
68009 
68008 





KATHLEEN FERRIER : 


TEBALDI : Aida: Ritorna vincitor/Faust : 
DELLA CASA: Arabella duets with Gueden and Poell. 

L. DE LUCA: Carmen: duets with Micheau and Juyol. 
REHFUSS : Songs and Dances of Death (Moussorgsky). 
TEBALDI : Boheme : 2 arias/Butterfly : 2 arias. 

TEBALD!I, DEL MONACO AND PROTTI: Aida: Nile scene. 
ARIE : Sadko, Life for the Tzar, Onegin and Igor arias. 
DELLA CASA: 4 last songs of Richard Strauss. 


WELITSCH : Masked Ball: 2 arias/Pique Dame: 2 arias. 


2 NIX. 
2 H.M.V. 
4H.M.V. 
1H.M.V. 


2 H.M.V. 


3 H.M.V. 


6 H.M.V. 


£3/12 
£3/12/11 
£7/5/10 


£1/16/53 
£3/12/11 
£3/12/01 

£7/5/10 


£3/12/11 
£1/16/54 
£1/16/5} 
£3/12/01 


£7/5/10 
£3/12/01 
£5/9/4% 
£3/12/11 


£1/14/8 
£5/9/43 
£3/12/11 
£3/12/1i 
£10/18/9 


£1/16/54 
£3/12/11 


Roi de Thule and Jewel song. 


** VICTORIA AND HER HUSSAR *’ AND HOCHZEITSNACHT IM PARADIES ”’ 


highlights. 
DEL MONACO : 
TEBALDI : 
ARIE : Demon : | am he/Boris : Monologue and Varlaam’s song. 
FERRIER : Handel, Gluck and Mendelssohn arias (4). 
CUNITZ : Flying Dutchman : Ballad/Tannhauser : Greeting. 
MODL : Tristan : Liebestod/Fidelio : Abscheulicher. 
RICHTER : Forza: recit. and Madre pietosa, and Pace mio Dio. 
MODL : Macbeth : aria and Sleepwalking scene/Orfeo : Che faro. 
**VOGELHANDLER "’ (Zeller) highlights. Cunitz, Loose, etc. 


‘ 


, OTHER LP VOCALS 


CHERUBINI : 
DELIUS : Mass of Life. 


S. Cecilia chorus and Orchestra of Rome 
Beecham conducts, with Raisbeck, etc. (2) 


Mass. 


HANDEL : Messiah. Beecham conducts. Nash, Suddaby, etc. (4) 


KATHLEEN FERRIER : 
KATHLEEN FERRIER : 
KATHLEEN FERRIER : 





COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


Mahler’s ‘* Kindertotenlieder °’ 

Recital of Bach and Handel arias 
Brahms—Alto Rhapsody and 4 songs .. 
Songs of the British Isles 


Inland order over £1, 


‘‘Collectors’ Choice ’’ 





arias from Aida, Macbeth, Traviata, and Luisa Miller. 
arias from Aida, Trovatore, Tosca and Manen Lescaut. 


£1/16/53 
£3/12/11 
£7/5/10 
£1/7/33 
£1/16/54 
£1/16/54 
£1/7/34 


62 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
63 MONMOUTH STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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VOCAL SINGLES (73 & LP) 


VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES, soprano 
H2030 Barber of Seville : Una voce poco = 
tre to El vito and Pano murciano (arr. Nin) 
17 Traditional songs of Spain ons 
BORIS CHRISTOV, bass 
H21592 Come raggio di sol (Caldara)/She mocked (Pushkin) 
a DELLER, counter tenor 
aes nee era oe del Pompeo (Cesare)/Thou that tellest 
land—Fiow my tears/trad.—Calleano custure 
GIUSEPPE DI STEFANO, tenor 
H2031 Muttetti di lu Paliu and Abballati SaID 
H2043 Torna a Surriento and Core’ngrato ... 
H2047 Marechiare and Dicitencello vuje 
DIETRICH FISCHER-DIESKAU, baritone 
H1036/7 Schone Mullerin (Schubert) ‘ 
H1I066 Beethoven—Ferne Geliebte/Schubert-—6 Schwanengesang _ 
H21586 Schubert—Der Doppelganger and Am Meer .. _ 
H2045 Schubert—Die Stadt and Das Fischermadchen 
H2049 Schubert—Der Atlas and thr Bild : ene 
KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD, soprano 
H1i035 Siegfried : Act 3 final duet, with Svanholm ... 
H21596 Schubert—Die Allmacht and Du bist die Ruh’ 
H21554 Schubert—Fruhlingsglaube and Im Abendroth 
NICOLAI GEDDA, tenor 
011086 Postillon von Lonjumeau and Tzarewitsch arias 
pote = 4 Prince Igor : Cavatina/Magic Flute : Bildnisarie - 
oll Waltztraum (Strauss) : Waltz -— Land of saad Heart’ s 
delight ... owe 
ELENA GERHARDT, mezzo ‘sopra 
CC37/9 ‘* Frauenliebe und Leben - (Schumann) 
BENIAMINO GIGLI, tenor 
H1I034 8 Neapolitan songs 
H2038 Papaveri e Papere and Havaiana 
H2044 = Funiculi funicula and Suonno 
TITO GOBBI, baritone 
H2026 sole mio and Feneste che lucive 
JOAN HAMMOND, soprano 
H1076 Operatic arias (Lecouvreur, Manon, Freischutz, amis 
H21580 Aida: Patria mia/Wally : Ebben, ne andro... 
te os Guillaume Tell : recit. and air ‘‘ Sombre foret ”’ 
Andrea Chenier : Act 4: final duet, with Schock . 
ELIZABETH HONGEN, soprano 
C140 Wolf—Auf eine Christblume 
HANS HOTTER, baritone 
Ci4l Wolf—Der Tambour and Ob der Koran 
C142 Wolf—Schon strect/Ein Standchen/Anakreon .. 
** IDOMENEO ”’ (Mozart) 
H21526 Choruses (Glyndebourne Festival chorus) sen 7-_ 
H21527 Recit and aria ** Padre, Germani, addio ’’ (Jurinac) 
H21528 Scena and tenor arias (Richard Lewis and chorus) ... 
ERICH ~~ baritone 
C143 Wildschutz : Funftausend Thaler 
GIANPIERO MALASPINA, baritone 
P30006 Macbeth : Pieta, rispetto/Nabucco : 
GIULIO NERI, bass 


Dio di Giuda ... 


P3005! S$. Boccanegra: Lacerato spirito/Barber : La calunnia 
NICOLA ROSSI-LEMENI, bass ; : 
H1074. Norma. Sonnambula. Tell. Giovanni. Igor. Faust. Life 
H1099 Nabucco arias (I side)/Ernani. Vespri. Forza scenes 


H21559 _ om the Tzar : Susanin’s air/lgor : Galitzky air... 
H2050 Faust: Veau d’Or and Mephistopheles’ serenade 
ELIZABETH. SCHUMANN, soprano 
H21572 Schubert—Nachtviolen and An die Geliebte ... ‘a 
H21605 Brahms arr. of 5 Volkslieder (Schwesterlien, etc.) ... 
peed SCHWARZKOPF, soprano 

Z06 


Arias from Don Giovanni, Figaro and Idomeneo 


Cii07 =R. Strauss—4 last songs anf Capriccio : finale ii 
CiS97_ Merry Widow : Vilja and (w Kunz), Heia, Made! ... 
C1580 Abendempfindung (Mozart)/Bist du bei mir (Bach)... 
poe Wolf—Wiegenlied, etc./R. Strauss—Hat gesagt, etc. 


Cis7 Nozze di Figaro: recit and aria ‘‘ Dove sono’ 
IRMGARD SEEFRIED, soprano 

CiS96 = Mo zart—Vado, ma dove ? and Chi sa, qual sia 
FERUCCIO TAGLIAVINI, tenor 

H21579 Sonnambula : Prendi l’anel/Amico Fritz : O amore... 
H2029 Senza nisciuno and Mamma mia, che vo sape’ 
ITALO TAJO, bass 

T61019 Macbeth : Come dal ciel/Barber : 
HELEN TRAUBEL, soprano 

H21562 Parsifal : Ich sah das Kind | 
ALESSANDRO VALENTE, tenor 

H2033 Turandot: Non piangere and Nessun dorma 


La calunnia 


post free. Under £1, add 2/- post/packing. 
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These days, it says quite a lot. Consider the December issue. Over 
40 orchestral works are reviewed; at least 12 concertos, 27 chamber 
and instrumental works and 40 vocal recordings, including opera and 
oratorio are reviewed also. Each recording is carefully classified 
according to its technical qualities, cross-references are given, and as 
a foretaste of what is to come, there are five pages of future releases 
to be reviewed. This list alone makes attractive reading. The standards 
which have made “The Monthly Letter” so widely appreciated and 
depended upon are maintained as highly as ever, despite the veritable 
flood of discs released upon a bewildered public. Indeed, these 
standards make this Review, which is privately circulated by E.M.G., 
of inestimable value to all lovers of serious music who would welcome 
authoritative guidance to record buying. A year’s subscription costs 
but 10/- per annum post free. 


“A RECORD FOR ALL TIMES” 


So say the very exacting reviewers in the December ‘‘ Monthly Letter’’ with reference to the 
Decca recording* of Beethoven’s Symphony No. § in C minor (Op.67) played by the Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw Orchestra under the baton of Erich Kleiber. ‘*‘ No other recorded performance 
of the C minor Symphony, in our opinion, equals this one . . . Beethoven himself, alive and 
volcanic, seems to invade the room. What a colossal piece it (the first movement) is. 
This is a great performance, superbly recorded. If we hear a better one, we shall be 
astonished. This is a record for all times.’’ Symphonies No. 6 and No. 7 are also 





Newman Street is between Oxford reviewed in the same issue. 
Circus and Tottenham Court Road, 
on the north side of Oxford Street. *Decca L.P. Record LX T2851 _ = 6/5 $d. 


E.M.G. HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES LTD., 6,NEWMAN ST.. OXFORD ST.,W.I. S&S" 
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But fresh purchasers are, I think, unlikely 
to get from any of these versions more 
general satisfaction than they will from 
this new Nixa; about what they may be 
able to get from a new Decca that is 
announced, but not to hand, their guess is 
as good as mine. Here, anyway, are a 
nightingale, quail, and cuckoo in the hand. 


M.M. 


*xBEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 7 in 
A major, Op. 92. Orchestra of the 
Vienna State Opera (Hermann 
Scherchen). Nixa WLP5089 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

This recording has to face comparison 
with that of Karajan and the Philharmonia 
Orchestra on Columbia 33CX1035, and 
with Kleiber’s performance with Concertge- 
bouw Orchestra on Decca LXT2547; the 
former was reviewed in THE GRAMOPHONE 
March, 1953, the latter in April, 1951, both 
by H.F. My task has been to play over all 
three, say something about the new issue, 
examine what has already been said about 
the earlier two (ignoring Toscanini on 78s), 
and try to bring the whole thing into 
focus, if possible. H.F. reduced his objections 
to the Kleiber version to questions of 
personal taste; but this matter of tempi 
for instance—were they so “ ill-judged ”’ 
as all that? The introduction and st 
movement were quicker than Karajan’s, 
certainly, but is this to be deprecated in 
view of the fact that the score is marked 
Vivace ? (not that anyone in their senses 
would want to hear it taken hell-for- 


leather—Kleiber is springier, that’s all) ; , 


Scherchen, on the other hand, goes to the 
other extreme and sets the movement going 
at a plodding pace, later to be speeded up 
slightly as if he had had second thoughts. 
Karajan takes the middle course with a 
speed which some may still find too 
leisurely, but the orchestral sound is sweeter 
than in either of the rival versions, with a 
far greater range of colour and dynamics if 
one overlooks the slight defect of his wood- 
wind being on the whole slightly too little 
in the picture. With regard to the Columbia 
disc it is as well to mention that I did not 
experience, in the copy I had to work from, 
the sense of strain in listening to quiet 
passages in the 1st movement, nor the hum 
in the 3rd movement referred to by H.F. 
in his review. There are, however, in the 
Kleiber version, passages I would not expect 
to find, fluctuations of tempi which have 
crept in somehow, at points such as bar 263 
in the last movement (where the conductor 
races ahead) ; bar 307, for eight bars or so, 
where the strings lose rhythmic tautness, 
while at bar 345 in the same movement the 
brake is applied ever so firmly. Not so with 
Karajan, who forges ahead all the time with 
that breathtaking ruthlessness we have come 
to expect from his recordings, making the 
Philharmonia Orchestra play and sound 
like gods, particularly the strings. The 


Scherchen disc in this movement is prosaic 
in comparison, although he is quicker than 
Kleiber and the performance is by no means 
to be underestimated. Two things, however, 
{ did strongly disapprove of in the 2nd move- 
ment. In bar 232, just before the change to 
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the 2nd major section, Scherchen pulled up 
as if he would stop, sensing danger at the 
double-bar (how beautifully the end 
violins negotiate this under Karajan) and 
in the 3rd movement the meno presto was 
dragged both times, with a far too extended 
rallentando before the return of the presto— 
“ ill-judged ’’ if you like, but more prob- 
ably still only a matter of personal taste. 
The recorded tone of Karajan’s trumpets, 
playing sustained fortissimo in this move- 
ment, is nothing short of thrilling, and there 
is nothing in either of the other two 
performances to hold a candle to the 
orchestral playing on this Columbia disc— 
quite apart from considerations of tempi 
and idiosyncracies of interpretation the 
result is superb. Listen to the quality of 
the strings during the long crescendo 
beginning bar 236 in the last movement, or 
to the entry of the 2nd violins at bar 51 
of the 2nd movement as played by Scherchen 
and then by Karajan, and compare notes 
for yourself. Listen also to the woodwind 
passages beginning at bars 23 and 42 in the 
Ist movement as played by Scherchen, both 
marked dolce in the score, but is the ear 
really convinced ? I hope I have said 
enough to indicate where my choice lies 
between these three performances, and the 
verdict does not altogether depend on 
considerations of personal taste. And then 
there was that vexed question of pizzicato 
versus arco which Kleiber raised at the end 
of the Allegretto—but enough has been 
said about that already and we won't 
bother with it again now. I.C. 


*BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 7 in 
A major, Op. 92. Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra of New York 
(Bruno Walter). Columbia 33CX1120 

(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Recording on Telefunken LGX66o011 
by Franz André—announced but not 


yet received. 


“The introduction is generally played 
too slowly. It is marked poco sostenuto ; not 
adagio, nor even andante. The time is never 
really slow throughout the whole symphony, 
and therefore not here, where the vital 
energy which permeates the whole work 
seems to be already moving its wings. 
What can one say when one hears the violin 
passages, which seem to fly up like airy 
sprites, played in such time that it sounds 
like a child practising scales ; or when the 
light ring of a graceful round is played so 
slowly that one can imagine one hears the 
funeral processicn of some dead general 
approaching in the distance ? One would 
like to call out to a conductor who allows 
such a proceeding: For heaven’s sake 
read the time directions, before you dare 
to conduct such a masterpiece ! ”’ 

Well, that is Weingartner, and we have 
in the catalogues one such performance 
such as he stigmatises :: Furtwangler’s with 
the Vienna Philharmonic on H.M.V. SPs. 
All the same, I must submit with due respect 
that Furtwangler’s a magnificent reading, 
overwhelming in the concert-hall, but 
perhaps too personal for repeated hearing 
in the home. Besides, it’s a 78 set, and 
nowadays most listeners grow impatient 
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with symphonies on SP. But let us consider 
Weingartner a moment longer. I remember 
my keen disappointment when, about a year 
ago when the Karajan LP appeared, I dug 
out Weingartner’s own recording of the 
symphony. Was this the reading I had been 
brought up to regard as model Beethoven ? 
** Vital spirit’’ is a good phrase; but I 
don’t care about those violins “flying up 
like airy sprites’’. ‘‘ Vital spirit’’, I think 
now, is just what Weingartner’s treatment 
of the first section lacks. It is too decorative. 
It sounds like an introduction, and not 
like the first stirring of what will grow into 
this mighty symphony. 

In the adjacent review to this one I.C. 
is considering Hermann Scherchen’s record- 
ing of the Seventh Symphony with the 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra (which is to 
say the Vienna Philharmonic), comparing 
it with those of Kleiber and Karajan. Now 
I have been mulling over all three of them, 
togcther with this new one by Walter and 
the New York Philharmonic Symphony. I 
come to the same conclusion: that 
Karajan’s is the one to have. 


Walter takes the poco sostenuto first section 
faster than any of the other three ; and he 
seems to me to produce the same rather 
‘“‘ ordinary ’’ effect that Weingartner does. 
Karajan is ideal, for his handling is the 
most deliberate, and holds promise—as the 
others do not—of the drama that is to come. 
Walter’s vivace for the first movement proper 
really is lively, but in his performance, as 
in Furtwangler’s, the dotted semiquaver of 
the 6/8 figure becomes swallowed up, 
inaudible: one hears ‘“‘ tum-tum, tum- 
tum ’’, not “ tum-ti-tun, tum-ti-tun’’. For 
the rest, criticisms of the new Columbia disc 
must mainly be negative ones. Nothing to 
object to (except perhaps a tendency of the 
first flute to play a shade flat), but nothing 
to make one stop and marvel at the beauty 
of plaving or interpretation: such moments 
as Karajan and the Philharmonia players 
provide in the earlier Columbia disc, when 
the woodwind breath steals in at the A 
major section of the Allegretto. Walter 
takes the Finale fastest of the four con- 
ductors ; Kleiber, to my mind, much too 
slowly; and Karajan and Scherchen 
somewhere in between. Here we can 
usefully refer again to Weingartner: 


‘‘ Strangely enough, although I take this 
Finale more slowly than all the conductors 
I know, I have always had the quickness of 
my time in this piece remarked on, either 
with blame or praise. I can only explain 
this by the fact that my more even time 
allows the players to develop a more 
greater intensity of sound, and that this 
naturally brings with it greater clearness in 
the execution. It is the impression of 
strength which I give to this movement 
which has been mistaken for the impression 
of speed.’’ Just so, and just so with Karajan. 
Walter’s beat actually tends to get faster 
and faster throughout the movement. 


None of the four versions is_ badly 
recorded, but for brilliance and faithfulness 
Karajan’s out-tops the rest. Then Walter’s 
and Kleiber’s, about equal; then Scher- 
chen’s. A.P. 

D 
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*xBERLIOZ. Harold in Italy, Op. 16. 
Ladislav Cerny (viola), Czech Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra (Vaclav Jira- 
cek). Supraphon LPM&3-4 (two 
10 in., 54s. 7d.). 

With the present fierce rivalry among 
gramophone companies and the number of 
duplications of even out-of-the-way works, 
I should have thought it conspicuously bad 
policy to bring out on four 10-in. sides a 
work which has already appeared on two 
12-in. (which works out eighteen shillings 
cheaper) ; and when two of those four play 
for 94 and 64 minutes respectively, there 
will be a general feeling that this kind of 
spreading-out is unjustified. A year ago 
we were offered the Primrose/Beecham 
issue on Columbia, and this new version, 
despite many good points, puts up little 
competition, even apart from the cost. 
Certainly the performance approximates 
more to Berlioz’s conception of a “ sym- 
phony with a solo viola ’’ (not a concerto,, 
and the vicla is not so spotlit here ;_ cer- 
tainly the crchestra plays with spirit—the 
bassoon at the beginning is an excelleat 
player—with scrupulous care over dynamics, 
and in quieter moments sounds agreeable 
to the ear; certainly, in the Pilgrims’ 
March, we are spared the unseemly jaunti- 
ness with which Beecham invested the 
music, and the viola arpeggios quietly 
accompany the canto religioso instead of 
obliterating it—this movement is ad- 
mirably done. Put the soloist is a less 
outstanding player than Primrose : his 
tone is smaller and less steady, his intona- 
tion in double-stopping is not always 
faultless, and he tends to exaggerate the 
portamenti caused by position changes; in 
the doubled-up tempo at the end of the 
Serenade he gets slightly (but not distress- 
ingly) adrift from the orchestral violas’ 
rhythm. Even these blemishes could be 
tolerated, however : what puts the set 
right out of court is the recording of the 
outer movements. Any sizeable increase 
in volume results in overloading, and the 
coarseness of tone (and a capricious revet- 
beration) spoils any enjoyment : the 
recording is such that my needle jumped 
six times during the first movement, and in 
the finale I found it quite impossible to keep 
the needle in the groove during any 
fortissimo passage—which rather cramps the 
style of an orgy. 


*xBIZET. Suite, Jeux d’Enfants, Op. 
22. Suite, La Jolie Fille de Perth. 

*CHABRIER. Suite Pastorale. 
L’Orchestre de la Société des 
Concerts du Conservatoire de 
Paris (Edouard Lindenberg). Decca 
LXT2860 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

This is the first disc of Edouard Linden- 
berg’s that I have heard, other than his 
accompaniments to Souzay in Ravel’s Don 
Quichotte; but he shows, on this most 
enjoyable record, that he has excellent 
control, and an undeniable feeling for style. 
What all these three suites demand is 
delicacy and finesse—particularly the fragile 
Chabrier; and their charm (slightly 
“period ’’ now) emerges, unforced and 
captivating, in these performances. There 
is an appropriate freshness about the 
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Jeux d’Enfants, and of the others I particu- 
larly commend the Prelude to The Fair Maid 
of Perth (with its gracefully interweaving 
flutes and oboes) and the final Danse 
Bohémienne of the same suite (which for once 
doesn’t get out of hand) : the Chabrier 
pieces are even better than in the L.P.O./ 
Martinon set. The recording, especially of 
the two latter suites, is quite first-class. In 
the interests of accuracy, may I correct 
two howlers by Decca’s anonymous an- 
notator ? Far from being arranged by Sir 
Thomas Beecham, The Fair Maid of Perth 
suite was made before he was born ; what 
he did do, in his own recording, was to add 


the Aubade to the original score. And though / 


Bizet orchestrated only five of his twelve 
piano duets entitled Jeuxd E fants, they were 
certainly the five here recorded ; it is the 
remainder which have been scored by 
Kolpikov, Karg-Elert or whoever. 

L.S. 


~. *BIZET. Prelude : Carmen. Czech 


Philharmonic 
Desormiere). 

*DVORAK. Overtures : Armida and 
Dimitrij. Prague National Theatre 
Orchestra (Jaroslav Vogel). 

*VERDI. Overture : I Vespri Siciliani. 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Antonio Pedrotti). Supraphon LPM36 
(10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

These four overtures make strange bed- 
fellows and one wonders whatever prompts 
the gramophone companies in their choice 
of works for inclusion on the same disc. The 
two Dvorak operas were miserable failures 
and have passed into oblivion ; Carmen was 
a flop too, but the work is happily still 
with vs ; Sicilian Vesp:rs came immediately 
after Rigoletto, Il Trovatore and La Traviz1ta 
and was only partially successful ; all four 
overtures, however, do contain some very 
fine music, so perhaps better this way than 
not at all, and they possess the merit of being 
well played. The recording is unfortunately 
far too resonant and is not wholly free from 
pre-echo. The final chord of side 2 (i.e. the 
end of the Carmen overture) is an unresolved 
chord of the diminished seventh, but I 
suppose that cannot be helped. On the 
whole this is not a record to merit un- 
qualified praise ; operatic spotlights are all 
right in their way, but so much depends on 
what you spot. J.C. 


Orchestra (Roger 


JS *BRAHMS. Concerto No. 1 in D minor, 


Op. 15. Friedrich Wiihrer (piano), 
Philharmonia Orchestra, Vienna 
(Hans Swarowsky). Vox PL&ooo 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

I had something to say in November 
about the performances of this concerto by 
Curzon and Malcuzynski on Decca LXT 
2825 and Columbia 33CX1048 respectively. 
What I perhaps did not make clear in my 
reviews was that of the two performances it 
was Curzon’s which I found the most 
musically satisfying, and having replayed 
both discs on receiving this new issue I find 
I have little to add to my previous com- 
ments. As far as the soloists are concerned 
I have been struck by the great dissimilarity 
in quality of instruments used, and Wihrer 
plays on what seems to me to be a piano of 
very much lighter tone than either of the 
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other two, without in any way modifying 
his heavy, martellato style—very Brahm- 
sian, no doubt, and at times most impressive; 
but it is all rather hard lines on the piano, 
and the resultant tone is far from flattering. 
I am afraid I should very quickly become 
tired of it. The playing surface is far from 
silent and the noise goes on uninterruptedly 
throughout the slow movement. The last 
movement comes off best, but the perform- 
ance as a whole wears just a shade too grim 
a demeanour for my taste, although the 
soloist’s credentials as’ an interpreter are 
unassailable. I.C. 


*BRAHMS. Hungarian Dances, Nos. 1 
in G minor : 2 in D minor : 3 in 
F major : 5 in G minor: 6 in D 
major: 7 in A major: 10 in F 
major. Hamburg State Radio 
Symphony Orchestra (Hans 
Schmidt-Isserstedt). Decca LW5066 
(10 in., 18s. o4d.). 

These dances, together with Dvorak’s 
Slavonic Dances, are listed as being available 
on Decca LXT2814; but at the time of 
writing this review the record has not been 
received for comment. A very much more 
varied selection played by the Oklahoma 
City Symphony Orchestra was issued by 
Allegro on ALXgoo6 and reviewed by 
W.R.A. in THE GRAMOPHONE, April, 1952. 
There is to my mind very little to choose 
between the two versions; both are 
excessively shrill on top, but the Hamburg 
orchestra has a better bass and under its 
conductor plays with more élan than its 
American rival. Perhaps it scores, after all, 
on points, but remember there are only 
seven of the dances here. 


/,CHAUSSON. Poéme for Violin and 


Orchestra. Jacques Thibaud (vio- 
lin). Lamoureux Orchestra (Eugene 
Bigot). ) 

*FAURE. Ballade for Piano and 
Orchestra. Gaby Casadesus 
(piano), Lamoureux Orchestra 
(Manuel Rosenthal). Vox PL6450 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


“xCHAUSSON. Poame, Op. 25. 


*SAINT-SAENS. Introduction and 
Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 28. Zino 
Francescatti (violin), Philadelphia 
Orchestra (Eugene Ormandy). Col- 
umbia 33C1029 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

The job of record reviewing is becoming 
increasingly like adjudicating at a compe- 
tition festival, the difference being that the 
test piece offered by the procession of 
candidates lasts half-an-hour, an hour, or 
even longer. The latest occupational 

hazard we face is of writing fairly fully on a 

new issue, only to find the same work 


emerging from all the other companies a 


month or so later : this kind of triplication 
is very confusing to the record buyer, as well 
as extremely wearing to the critic. (Ahoy 
there, M.M.! What’s the latest from the 
Brabant front ?) But in this particular case, 
the appearance of two new Chausson 
Poémes so soon after the version recorded by 
Christian Ferras gives me the all too rare 
opportunity of hearing the disc a second 
time and being able to offer some further 
comments on it. 

Reviewing the Ferras issue in November, 
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I complained of a surfeit of sweetness in his 
playing ; and on re-hearing, the metaphor 
of a fly walking in treacle strikes me anew. 
He does so wallow in every phrase ; and 
the result, especially when he takes it all very 
slowly (over eighteen minutes, as compared 
with the normal fifteen) and the orchestral 
tone is rather thick, is positively cloying. I 
have already remarked on some poor in- 
tonation by members of the brass : what 
also emerges on closer examination is that 
the conductor’s accompanying is not as 
accomplished as might have been hoped, so 
that the ensemble of soloist and orchestra 
leaves something to be desired. What 
happens, incidentally, at figure 21 in the 
score (the final return to E flat minor) ? 
There is a long, inexplicable break after the 
first beat which ruins the ensuing phrase 
and sounds as if an editor has forgotten to 
join up two tapes. 

Thibaud’s version (which I presume to be 
a re-pressing of the Polydor set) serves to 
emphasise the loss suffered by the world of 
music by his tragic death. Here is artistry 
and the typically French clarity of thought 
at its best : his tone, and that of the 
orchestra, is light and fluid, and right from 
the beginning it is apparent that he is 
thinking in finely-moulded, connected 
phrases instead os from note to note (as with 
Ferras). As this recording was made, how- 
ever, when he was about 70, his technique 
is not always completely reliable, and in 
places (as in the cadenza) intonation and 
cross-string control are far from perfect. 
These defects may for much of the time be 
relegated to the background in view of the 
outstanding nobility of his performance. 
He is sympathetically and adroitly accom- 
panied by Bigot ; and the recording is fair, 
though the level varies a little from time to 
time. 

As far as sheer performance goes, there is 
little doubt that Francescatti scoops the 
pool. His full but sweet tone and mastery of 
technique give him a poise which the com- 
peting recordings lack, and his sense of 
style makes him keep the music flowing 
without too heavy a pressure : we receive 
the fragrance of the music’s scent without 
being stifled by it. This is most assured 
playing, and the orchestra also shows its 
quality in the passionate surge of the strings. 
The recording is fairly good, though the 
timpani are but faintly audible at the first 
entry of the violin and there is a deteriora- 
tion in the latter part of the disc. It will not 
have escaped the notice of the observant 
that, alone of these three versions, this is 
contained on a 10 in. side. 

On the reverse of this last disc we have a 
Saint-Sanés showpiece, which will occasion 
a real battle of the giants, since this was 
released not long ago in a stunning per- 
formance hy Heifetz (who, to complicate 
matters still further, took only half a side 
over it). Comparison of these rival versions 
by the two greatest violinists of our time is 
fascinating—especially to those with any 
personal experience of string playing. Both 
are in the first flight, but careful listening 
reveals some differences. Francescatti is 
placed further from the microphone than 
eifetz was, but his tone is more opulent : 
in the course of the piece, however, it may 
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be doubted whether he lightens it sufficiently 
and there is less delicacy, less sublety of 
nuance, than in his rival’s performance. 
He adopts a slightly slower tempo, which 
gives him the chance of lingering a little 
more lovingly over emotional phrases, but 
which, par contre, detracts slightly from the 
sparkle of his spiccato arpeggios just before 
the coda. The orchestra is rather coarsely 
recorded, but its function here is not of 
prime importance. This is a case where 
readers must make their own choice—or, 
or course, decide to buy both versions and 
start endless arguments in their listening 
circle. 

Backing the Thibaud performance of the 
Chausson there is another Fauré Ballade, 
rather stiffly played at the outset but im- 
proving rapidly later. Mme. Casadesus, 
though she puts up a better performance 
than did Margucrite Long in her unfortu- 
nate last recording, seems in variable form ; 
her phrasing is now matter-of-fact, now 
truly poetic, with an appealing delicacy of 
quality. Was this performance recorded in 


one uninterrupted whole, or has it been puty DEBUSSY. 


together from sections made separately ? 
The engineers have produced a somewhat 
insubstantial tone in places, and the disc 
surface is not as quiet as on most Vox 
releases. LS. 


*“* Marsyas ”’—Pre- 
lude and Entr’acte. 

*xPIJPER. Symphony No. 3. Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 
(Eduard van Beinum). Decca 
LXT2873 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Though the Concertgebouw is one of the 
stalwarts of our gramophone catalogues, it 
has not hitherto offered us anything from 
its native country, of whose composers we 
heré are woefully ignorant. Diepenbrock 
is scarcely even a name to British musicians, 
though he was one of the most distinguished 
figures in Holland’s renaissance at the turn 
of the last century, and was the teacher of 
many of to-day’s Dutch composers. Like 
his contemporary Parry, he wrote incidental 
music to Aristophanes’ The Birds (the over- 
ture to which is popular in Amsterdam 
programmes); and the present work 
consists of two connected movements 
arranged for concert purposes from his 
music to a mystical play by Verhagen on 
the well-known mythical story of Marsyas. 
The orchestra demanded is a comparatively 
small one (employing, if we are to believe 
the programme note and our ears, no brass 
other than horns), but it is handled most 
effectively, with a considerable feeling for 
colour and atmosphere. In style the music 
could be roughly described as an amalgam 
of Debussy, Strauss and a third element : 
it is romantic and impressionist, yet has an 
individual quality of its own. Played with 
evident sympathy, as it is here, it can safely 
be recommended for those whose tastes are 
not yet too rigidly set. 

Willem Pijper’s Third Symphony—which 
the Concertgebouw played at the Edinburgh 
Festival in 1952—1is a very different kettle 
of fish. Though the composer (the leading 
Dutch musician of his generation, which was 
that after Diepenbrock’s) died only six 
years ago, the Third Symphony, dated 1926, 
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was his last. Like Sibelius’s Seventh, it is 
cast in one continuous movement; but 
unlike that work, and unlike the Diepen- 
brock piece on the reverse, it calls for a 
gigantic orchestra (complete with a hard- 
worked piano) whose total effect, however, 
is of less colour because of the large amount 
of instrumental doubling involved. The 
idiom is chromatic, dissonant and restless, 
and despite occasional charming passages 
for small groups of instruments the unaided 
ear finds it very difficult to grasp the com- 
plexities of the score. The recording of this 
intricate (and rather over-loaded) work is 
brilliant : even the massive volume of 
sound at the end—perhaps illustrative of 
the score’s motto Flectere si nequeo superos, 
Acheronta movebo (‘‘ If I cannot soften the 
heavens, I will move the other world ’’)— 
is carried comfortably. The abrupt ending 
of the work seems distinctly surprising : 
can any of our Dutch readers reassure me 
that a final chord hasn’t been lopped off 
somehow ? L.S. 


Prélude a L’Aprés-midi 
d@’un Faune. Westminster Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Lawrence Colling- 
wood). Columbia DX1899 (12 in., 
6s. 4d.). 

Here is a work that almost all record 
collectors would surely like to have; we 
haven’t all got slow-speed motors; and 
there isn’t a thoroughly recommendable 
SP of it on the market. Nor is this one 
thoroughly recommendable: atmosphere is 
created, but not quite as magical a one as we 
might hope for. Still, the orchestral playing 
is good, and so is the recording. The SP 
rivals are Stokowski and Galliera: the 
former well recorded, but tastelessly exag- 
gerated in interpretaticn ; the latter a good 
performance but none too vividly recorded. 
So, for SP-users, Collingwood and the 
Westminster Symphony Orchestra have it. 
Those who can play 334 will take Ansermet 
and the Suisse Romande, either included 
in a mixed bag of “ Highlights ’’ (ILX3072), 
or coupled with Ravel's Alborada del Gracioso 
on the medium-play LW5031. M.M. 
described this performance, and I wholly 
agree with him, as “ as near perfection as 
we are likely to get’. 


V*FIBICH. Ballet Music from ‘“ Hedy ’’. 


Prague National Theatre Orchestra 
(Frantisek Skvor). 

*SCHUBERT. Rosamunde, Op. 26. 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Jean Meylan). Supraphon LPM23 
(10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

Hedy was the seventh musical drama 
written by Fibich ; it has a libretto on the 
theme of Byron’s Don Juan and was finished 
in 1895. The ballet music occurs in the 
grd act and I find myself in agreement with 
the folder when it says that the music is 
‘* melodic, easy to understand, truly artistic 
and yet without exotic pretensions’’. It 
consists of a sabre dance by pirates and a 





Books Received 

*““A Concise History of Music”, by Wm. 
Lovelock. (Bell, 12s. 6d.). “‘ Orpheus in New 
Guises’”’, by Erwin Stein. (Rockliff, 1:s.). 
* Recital ”’, by Elena Gerhardt. (Methuen, 18s.). 
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character called “‘ Love’’ who conquers 
the leader of the pirates and calls upon her 
companions to teach the pirates more 
peaceful trades. There are vineyard girls, 
hunting girls and harvesting girls—in fact, 
it has all the ingredients which go to make 
an extensive ballet scene, and I found this 
side very agreeable music, truly Czech in 
character, well played and recorded. It 
ends however rather inconclusively, but 
here we must imagine the main business of 
the opera to continue. 

The label describes the reverse laconically 
as ** Rosamunde, Op. 26, L’allegro moderato; 
Andante un poco assai; 2nd Andantino ; 
grd Andantino’’; but what we hear are 
the first two numbers, viz. the first ballet 
music and the celebrated second ballet 
music in G major. The missing Andantino 
referred to in the envelope-note as the 
grd Intermezzo is not there at all. I had 
been listening to the Rosamunde Incidental 
Music on Decca LXT2770, played by the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra under Van 
Beinum, but this includes the Overture, 
the B flat major Entracte and the G major 
ballet music—this latter, therefore, the 
only thing it has in common with the 
Supraphon issue. Bearing in mind what 
M.M. has to say about the Decca disc in 
THE GRAMOPHONE, March, 1953, and to 
those who do not wish for the overture, I 
would say that the layout of the new disc 
offers a more enchanting selection, and the 
recording is faultless. I 


*FRANCK. Symphony in D minor. 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
(Vladimir Golschmann,. Capitol 
CTL7044 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

There is a version of this symphony by 
Monteux and the San Francisco orchestra 
on H.M.V. ALPio1g (March, 1953). It 
has aroused considerable enthusiasm, to 
which I still feel unable to subscribe—it 
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These will never sound like Mendelssohn 
or Berlioz, but it is possible, and highly 
desirable, to extract at least a _ welter- 
weight grace from the music at this point. 
The finale goes well, though neither Golsch- 
mann nor (it is admitted !) Cluytens have, 
even so, quite the vitality of Monteux—in 
this movement. 

It is, in general, a highly acceptable 
version of the work, especially to those with 
substantial patience; but I must still 
suggest the Columbia disc for purchasers 
unable to test previously their own pre- 
ference. M.M. 


*GRIEG. Lyric Suite, Op. 54. Danish 
State Radio Symphony Orchestra 
(Erik Tuxen). 

*REESEN. Himmerland—Danish 
Rhapsody. Danish State Radio 
Symphony Orchestra (Emil Reesen). 
Decca LX3125 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

This is not much more than B.B.C. Lunch 
Time Concert fare, but a very pleasant 
little disc, excellently played by the fine 
Danish Radio Orchestra, and cleanly and 
resonantly recorded. ‘The Grieg Suite is 
drawn from the sixth set of Lyric Pieces for 
Piano (1893) ; it consists of Nos. 1, 2, 4 and 
3 (Shepherd Boy ; Norwegian Rustic March ; 
Nocturne ; March of the Dwarfs). The sleeve- 
note has not reached me, and in the absence 
of any information on the label, I assume 
that these are presented in the orchestration 
of Anton Seidl, which was revised by Grieg 
himself. 

Emil Reesen was Tuxen’s predecessor as 
conductor of the Danish Radio Orchestra. 
His Danish Rhapsody, Himmerland, appears 
to be based on folk-tunes—gay rustic tunes 
given a very sophisticated treatment, some- 
times with Fagade-like scoring, sometimes in 
the manner of Virgil Thomson’s Acadian 
Songs and Dances. 


seems to me to be flat-footed in beth per-V *HANDEL. “ The Faithful Shepherd ” 


formance and recording, and altogether 
outclassed, in both respects, by Cluytens 
and the Orchestre National de la Radio- 
diffusion Frangais on Col. 33CX1064 
(September, 1953). This latter is a fine, 
alert performance, with decent solo wood- 
wind playing and good forward recording, 
that must remain, I think, first choice for 
the work. Decca LXT2692 (June, 1952) 
might possibly be recommended for reten- 
tion by anyone already owning it and able 
for certain to enjoy the fine performance, by 
Miinch and the Paris Conservatoire Orch- 
estra, in spite of the faded recording ; but 
it could not reasonably be suggested nowa- 
days to new purchasers. 

Somewhere in the middle of this hier- 
archy comes the new version, finely re- 
corded by Capitol—perhaps, technically, 
the best of the lot ; perhaps allowing some- 
thing in breadth, though certainly not in 
clarity, to the Columbia disc. But while the 
orchestra is not technically deficient in any 
way—rather the reverse—it seems to have 
difficulty in pulling Golschmann along ; he 
dawdles unbearably in the first movement, 
which at the best of times is never exactly 
over in a flash. The resulting solidity is 
unattractive ; and it extends to the scherzo- 
style sections of the middle movement. 


—Suite (arr. Beecham). 

*xMOZART. Symphony No. 38 in D 
major, K.504, “Prague”. Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Sir 
Thomas Beecham). Columbia 
33C-X1105 (12in.,36s.5$d.). ‘“Prague’’, 
SP: LX1517-19. 

I used to think, both in the concert hall 
and when listening to the SPs referred to 
above, that Beecham’s performance of the 
“* Prague ’’ Symphony was slightly affected, 
over-phrased, over-pointed. Now I am 
sure I was wrong. In some ways this is 
Mozart’s most wonderful symphony (but 
then in some ways, of course, each of the 
last four is his most wonderful). It is 
extremely romantic. © Einstein quotes a 
roundel by Platen: 


Who hath gazed full into the face of beauty 
Doth himself so unto death deliver. 


and a couplet of Pope’s : 


I could not love, except where Death 

Was mingling his with Beauty’s breath. 
We needn’t go so far; it seems to be a 
peculiarly German idea, this one of Mozart’s 
beauty being death-like. But how obviously 
right Beecham is to play the symphony 
with the utmost intensity of expression. 
This comes out with force when we compare 
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his record with the other LP version, that 
of Ansermet and the Suisse Romande. It 
sounds prosaic. ‘The LP edition of the 
Beecham is an improvement on the 78s, 
not absolutely of the highest vividness, but 
very good. The Ansermet, as sound, is dry 
and thin. The Beecham coupling is 
delightful ; the Decca one is a disappointing 
performance of the C major Symphony, 
K.388, by the Suisse Romande under Peter 
Maag. I needn’t say more, but must in 
honesty refer you to L.S.’s review of the 
Beecham ‘“‘ Prague ’’ when it appeared on 
SP in February 1952. 

Beecham’s Faithful Shepherd Suite, in a 
perfectly polished, perfectly enchanting 
performance, was a highlight in the first of 
the Beecham Popular Sunday Concerts 
which, this season, have been providing 
London’s finest serics of orchestral concerts. 
He played seven numbers thcn, and there 
were seven numbers in his earlier Columbia 
recording. Now we have eight, the extra 
one being the Musette which later became 
“And he shall feed his flock’’. The 
numbers are: (1) Introduction and Fugue, 
(2) Adagio, (3) Gavotte, (4) Bourrée, (5) 
Musette, (6) Minuet, (7) Pastorale, (8) 
Finale, ‘‘ Ballo and March’’. (2) and (3) 
appeared in the 1712 version of J/ Pastor Fido 
which was a failure at the Queen’s Theatre, 
Haymarket. (1), (4), (5), (6) and (8) come 
from the 1734 revision, when The Faithful 
Shepherd was enlivened by ‘“‘ some dances 
for a licentious French dancer called Mlle 
Sallé, and her satellites, a disreputable gang 
of females!’’ I haven’t the old Columbia 
set by me, so cannot check whether the 
Pastorale, (7), is, once more, the ‘“‘ Dryads, 
Sylvans ’’, not from J/ Pastor Fido but from 
The Triumph of Time. 

On this side of the disc we have a 
marvellously prepared and marvellously 
played performance, recorded as vividly as 
one could want. A.P. 


*HAYDN. Symphony No. 86 in D 
major. 

*MOZART. Symphony No. 40 in G 
minor, K.550. London Mozart 
Players (Harry Blech). H.M.V. 
CLPi009 (12 in., 32s. 44d.). 

Allegro molto Mozart marked the first 
movement of the G minor Symphony ; but 
even the safeguarding molio has not pre- 
vented a school of conductors from appar- 
ently supposing that he meant allegretto. 
Harry Blech suffers from no such supposi- 
tion, however ; here is a performance full 
of boundless energy, pushing the work 
through with one unflagging impulse from 
first bar to last. The greater part of the 
music benefits considerably, but now and 


- again an occasional feminine phrase seems 


barely to have time to speak in suitable 
accents—and the accents would have been 
suitable, for the players. true to their name, 
do in fact play Mozart with all the point he 
requires. It ts reasonable, I think, to like 
this version very much, particularly in the 
minuet and finale; but there will be 
listeners equally convinced that the earlier 
movements would have benefited from 
fractionally less haste. 

The recording is good, and the orchestra 
stands out well from a faultless surface : 
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but its internal balance is perhaps a little 
string-heavy. It is well comparable, though, 
in all respects with a slightly more mellow 
alternative version available: Krips and the 
London Symphony Orchestra on Decca 
LXT281g (last October), which should not 
be overlooked. Any choice between the two 
very good records will depend on personal 
taste, and on the suitability of the different 
backings; on the reverse of the Krips 
record there is a good version of the Haydn 
Oxford Symphony, No. 92. 

On the reverse of the present record there 
is an equally good version of one of the 
symphonies Haydn wrote for his Parisian 
commission, No. 86 in D. Both music and 
performance are abundantly alive—the 
Capriccio slow movement, and the minuet of 
quite exceptional harmonic interest, are 
both outstanding. Again there is drive, 
and delicacy; and again a slight pre- 
ponderance of string tone that sometimes 
tends to obscure a woodwind solo—four 
bars of flute in the middle of the slow move- 
ment, for example, could have sung out 
rather more readily. But it is a very bright 
view of the work, and it is well recorded ; 
it restores a good version of this symphony 
to the catalogues where it was needed. 

A recording of the Haydn Symphony 
No. 86 is available on Nixa PLP516, but 
has not been received for review. M.M. 


*xHAYDN. Symphony No. 96 in D 
major, “Miracle”. Symphony 
No. 97 in C major. Concertgebouw 
Orchestra of Amsterdam (Eduard 
van Beinum). Decca LXT2847 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

From his former Toveyan classification 
as “‘ the inaccessible’, Haydn has now 
become one of the most frequently repre- 
sented composers in the gramophone lists. 
In only four months of last year were there 
no new recordings of his works ; and 1954 
looks like starting the new year right, for 
here are two most pleasurable performances 
of a couple of the symphonies Haydn wrote 
for his London concerts. No. 96 (the 
‘““ Miracle’’) was offered us by the Hallé 
under Barbirolli only last November, but 
the recording let the side down. 

There is indeed much to admire 
here, notably the light, sparkling playing 
throughout and the real grace which the 
Concertgebouw achieves. The Andante is 
well controlled and shaped, and the 
delicacy of the violin semi-quavers is 
delightful, contrasting with the solid tulti 
tone of the Minuet: in the Trio the oboe 
exhibits an imperturbable coolness. The 
finale gets just the right dancing treatment 
for this busy, lightweight movement (which 
Haydn himself felt to be an anticlimax). In 
general the recording is satisfactory: the 
woodwind. (which obviously have a mike to 
themselves) are not—as in the Hallé— 
overwhelmed by too many strings. There 
is, however, a slight haze over the string 
tone in the introductory Adagio; and the 
accompanied violin cadenza which provides 
such an enchanting close to the slow move- 
ment has been inserted from another tape, 
and is slightly flatter in pitch. 

In No. 97 there is a better and warmer 
tone, and the woodwind and strings are 
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more integrated: this recording is quite 
first-rate, and puts in the shade that of the 
Beecham version which has so far had the 
field to itself. There are many features of 
interest in this fine work—which for some 
reason seems to be less often played than 
the other London symphonies. The 
common-chord structure of the first subject 
could belong more easily to Beethoven, but 
the beautiful and unexpected modulations 
just before the coda are entirely character- 
istic of Haydn: so are the contrapuntal 
touches in the predominantly homophonic 
finale—a piece of ebullient comedy ; and 
Haydn’s interest in instrumentation is 
clearly seen in the Minuet and Trio, where 
the repeats are written out in full with 
different scoring. Some listeners may find 
the variation movement rather lacking in 
repose ; but otherwise the brilliance of the 
playing is sure to prove attractive. L.S. 


Escales. Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra of New York 
(Artur Rodzinski). 

*xMILHAUD. Suite Frangaise. Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra of 
New York (Darius Milhaud). Col- 
umbia 33C1027 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

In their very different ways, these two 
suites are characteristic of French com- 
posers’ ability to say nothing in particular, 
but 10 say it engagingly. Ibert wrote 

Escales (which may be translatéd Ports of 

Call) in 1922 while he was holding the Prix 

de Rome: it is scored for large orchestra— 

which, though this is an early work of 

Ibert’s, he uses with conspicuous mastery, 

following the lead that Ravel had given— 

and consists of three “ geographical im- 

pressions ’’ of Palermo, Tunis and Valencia. 

Milhaud’s Suite frangaise, originally written 

for band in 1945, and subsequently re- 

scored for classical orchestra by the com- 
poser, may also, in a sense, be described as 


geographical impressions: the five move- _/ *MAHLER. 


ments are named after French provinces in 
which the allied armies had recently been 
fighting, and quote folk-tunes of these 
regions. Perhaps the most attractive are the 
pathetic Alsuce-Lorraine and the gay Provence, 
which bring out more of Milhaud’s in- 
dividuality than the others. All these are 
no more than shavings from the work-bench, 


but quite enjoyable for all that. The playing . 


is good (better, it is observable, under the 
professional conductor than the composer- 
conductor), the recording rather coarse and 


congested in loud passages. L.S. 
*xKUNNEKE. Tianzerische Suite, Op. 6. 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Eduard Kinneke). Telefunken 
LGX66013 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


Thus far the titling of the work looks 
innocent enough. Read on to the sub-title 
—Concerto Grosso in 5 Satzen fiir eine FJazzband 
und grosses Orchester—and doubts arise ; 
listen to the music itself—and they are 
confirmed. Saxophone trios, wa-wa mutes, 
banjos, trombone glissandi—the lot. Well, 
nearly the lot; no accordions, no swanee 
whistles. But everything else; if the 
Berlin Philharmonic is the grosses Orchester 
the Fazzband is either a ghost from the 
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past, or, perhaps, a further section of the 
Berlin Philharmonic, slumming for the 
occasion, and ill at ease. Germany has to- 
day its cool tenor-players and four-beat 
rhythm sections ; eight years of chewing- 
gum and A.F.N. radio could produce 
nothing less. But they are not allowed to 
assist in this production, which stems 
straight from Kurt Weill without the wrong 
notes ; Mahagonny has fallen further than 
it meant. 

It may be that the work does in fact date 
from the 1920’s—it certainly sounds like it; 
the sleeve-note has not reached me, and 
my information about Kiinneke is limited 
to an impression of a history of opera-writing 
and film music. That side of his output may 
be very good, and very suitable; but the 
concert-hall will surely find little pleasure 
in the present work, of which the successive 
movements give the impression of being 
vintage 1925 ‘“‘concert’’ arrangements 
(with an ‘“‘ augmented ”’ string section from 
a distinguished source) of indifferent pop 
tunes. 

And the strings, both in ensemble and in 
solo capacities, of course are distinguished ; 
and so is a lead sax player who is so sweet 
and fluent in the top register that his in- 
strument may possibly be a soprano and not 
an alto at all. But neither these nor quite 
good modern recording (it sounds like a 
successful dubbing from 78’s) can do much 
towards rescuing this insipid work. 

The sixth band I believe to be an after- 
thought from somewhere, though the label 
gives no clue. The five movements of the 
Concerto Grosso seem fairly clearly to come 
to an end with the fifth band (though this 
may be wishful thinking) ; and something 
unidentified, but no more satisfactory, 
emerges by way of addendum. Perhaps it 
all really is, as the label declares, part of the 
Concerto; but if so it certainly doesn’t 
improve it. M 


Symphony No. 4 in G 
major. Maria Tauberova (soprano), 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Karel Sejna). Supraphon LPM51-2 
(two 10 in., 54s. 7d.). 

Although there are already two excellent 
LP versions of Mahler’s Fourth Symphony 
available, they did not, this new version 
makes it clear, exhaust the work. Sejna 
and the Czech Philharmonic give a super- 
lative performance. Every shade of expres- 
sion, and every shade of internal orchestral 
balance, are caught to perfection; a 
fabulous number of rehearsals must have 
been involved. The style of the perform- 
ance is not quite the same as that of Bruno 
Walter’s, which by virture of his personal 
association with Mahler is usually taken as 
definitive—Sejna favours a greater variety 
of tempo within a movement, sometimes 
within a phrase ; but it is here so beautifully 
done that the effect in performance is not 
at all as fussy as it may seem to be from its 
cold-blooded description on paper. 

This, then, is a performance to be heard, 
and the recording allows us to hear it 
clearly. For the greater part of the work it is 
first-class, with great punch, depth, and 
clarity, and obviously under the immediate 
and effective control of somebody who knew 
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as much about how a complex Mahler score 
should balance as we should expect the 
conductor to. There is, however, a sharp 
top to the string, though not to the wind 
tone ; all the violins, when playing at all 
loudly or high, sound unpleasantly metallic. 
Some amplifiers may be able to see to that 
without dampening the general tone, but 
they will not be able to disguise a few 
comparatively unimportant defects: a very 
audible tape join in III, and a loss of general 
quality towards the end of that movement ; 
and recurring plops of uncertainty here and 
there in IV. This final movement, too, 
involves the vocal impersonation of a child’s 
ecstatic contemplation of the “‘ englisches 
Leben’’ (!) of song and dance, and meringues 
and cream, in a specially designed children’s 
heaven ; and here Maria Tauberova is less 
convincingly master of the situation than 
are the orchestral players. And a bad sine- 
curve of pitch at the end of this copy of ITI 
prompts the perennially necessary reminder 
that Supraphons must be checked for 
centring before irrevocable purchase. 

The division of the work between two 
ten-inch records is not wholly inconvenient 
(LPM5:1 couples I and IV, LMPs52 II 
and III, and the expressed threat of the 
labelling to divide the slow movemen} 
between sides 3 and 4 is not in the event 
carried out). But it adds to the expense ; 
and the two single-disc twelve-inch versions 
already available are both excellent. Decca 
LXT2718 (October, 1952) offers Van 
Beinum and the Amsterdam orchestra in a 
most beautifully recorded performance 
which includes the best vocal contribution, 
from Margaret Ritchie, of any version ; 
Col. 33CX1034 (March, 1953) offers the 
historic Bruno Walter performance with 
the New York Philharmonic, and is well 
recorded—bar a bad let-down on what 
should be the last few notes—if not quite 
in the same class as either of the others. 
Pressed to a personal preference—Decca ; 
but the preference will not be universally 


shared. M.M. 


/’ *MOZART. Concerto No. 19 in F 
major, K.459. Concerto No. 23 in 
A major, K.488. Lili Kraus (piano) : 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
(Rudolf Moralt). Vox PL6890 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

Last month I was complaining that 
Mozart’s A major Concerto, K.488, seldom 
got a good performance, either in the 
concert-hall or on records. Reviewing 
Gieseking’s version of it, I mentioned this 
Lili Kraus one which Vox had up their 
sleeve. Now it’s out in the open—and 
disappointing, I fear. Before the war Lili 
Kraus made so many good records; but 
her later offerings have been very variable. 
She seems almost unaccountably brash in 
some passages ; listen, for instance, to the 
way she hacks at the second subject, that 
wonderful tune which Elgar so much 
admired, when it reappears in the recapitu- 
lation. The tempi, in all three movements, 
are not steadily maintained; nor do 
conductor and soloist always have the same 
views. Like all other pianists who have 
recorded the concerto, Mme Kraus uses 
Mozart’s own cadenza, for what it is worth. 
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At bars 84-90 of the Adagio, that plunging 
tune which spans four octaves, she rather 
surprisingly “‘ fills in the gaps‘ . Tovey said 
that the mood of this passage was almost 
that of Wordsworth’s : 


Roll’d round in earth’s diurnal course 
With rocks, and stones, and trees. 


‘‘ Here there is no doubt that Mozart intends 
to use the effect of a singer’s display of the 
extreme compass of his voice ; and what- 


ever ornamentation one attempts must “ 


show this instead of disguising it’”’. Lili 
Kraus does “ show this ’’, and her decora- 
tions are quite acceptable, although un- 
expected. 

The F major Concerto fares no better as 
a total performance. It has all the appear- 
ance—though of course I am not suggesting 
that this actually was the case—of having 
been run up in a few hours. At any rate 
we do not have the sense of careful dis- 
cussion between soloist and conductor, or of 
minute orchestral rehearsal. 
rather dimly, that the Rubinstein discs of 
the A major (H.M.V. DB1491-3) were at 
any rate the most interesting of a disappoint- 
ing lot. No other version, LP or SP, exists 
of the F major Concerto at present on the 
English market. But perhaps if I mention 
that Nixa have up their sleeves a recording 
by Clara Haskill, we may, next month, be 
considering that one ! A.P. 


/%MO ZART. Concertone in C major, 


Symphony No. 23 in D 
Vienna Symphony 
Nixa 


K.190. 
major, K.181. 
Orchestra (Henry Swoboda). 
WLP5013 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

This issue could be a most desirable 
addition to a Mozart library. Both works 
are otherwise unavailable ; both are well 
played and recorded—but for a wavering of 
pitch, especially on the second side, which 
is bad enough to put the record out of court. 

And does. But to enlarge briefly on what 
might have been : 

Both works represent Mozart at seventeen 
years old—sunny, vivacious, and lacking in 
Germanity to the point of causing great 
distress on that account to the sleeve 
annotator. The Concertone is for two solo 
violins, oboe, ‘cello, and orchestra. The 
soloists here are anonymous, but stylish and 
effective as to the violins, rather less so the 
others; the orchestra is small, alertly 
directed, and recorded with great clarity. 

The Concertone’s first two movements 
occupy side one; on side two the third 
movement, recorded even better, is followed 
by the Symphony, which is in Mozart’s 
early Italian Overture style—one large 
movement, with a slow section flanked by 
two quicker ones. On this recording the 
orchestra still plays well, but seems to be 
enlarged, and to that extent recorded rather 
less clearly than in the Concertone. And the 
andantino section is exhibited in a poor light 
in two respects: the tune is played by an 
oboe player audibly carrying the world’s 
misfortunes on his shoulders, and an extra- 
special sag of pitch and tempo at this 
moment will bring the listener with half- 
forgotten reflexes quickly to his feet and 
darting to wind the motor up. 

But, as I suggested initially, serious con 
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sideration of the whole second side of the 
record is made impossible by the waver. It 
may be that this review copy, which swings 
with an unusual hiccoughing motion, is an 
individual defaulter ; but, sent for review, 
such a copy can at least equally easily be 
sent to the shops for sale. Mozartians 
attracted to the disc—with very good reason 
—must keep their weather eye open. 


Bacchanale from 
‘‘Samson et Dalila’’, Act 3. Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra (Issay Dob- 
rowen). Columbia DX1898 (12 in., 
6s. 4d.). 

A 78 dark-blue-labelled Bacchanale calls 
for no particular enthusiasm, but those who 
want this snippet from Samson are advised 
that in fact this is the best of the three recent 
Bacchanales in the catalogues: very nicely 
recorded, and conducted by the late Issay 
Dobrowen with plenty of spirit. A.P. 


I suggested, - xSAINT-SAENS. Symphony No. 3 in C 


minor, Op. 78. Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra of New York 
(Charles Minch). Edouard Nies- 
Berger (organ). Columbia 33CX1116 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

How a critic longs for the flood of Beet- 
hoven to cease, even if just for a month, so 
that he can really get to know the fascinating 
and attractive compositions which also 
come his way, which he finds time to play 
perhaps twice, three times, and then must 
shelve for months. Such a composition is 
Saint-Saéns’s Third Symphony—not a great 
work, but an uncommonly interesting one. 

Saint-Saéns once remarked that he pro- 
duced music as an apple-tree produced 
apples. But in this Symphony, dedicated to 
the memory of Franz Liszt, there is no trace 
of the simple, thoughtless, ‘‘ mere’”’ crafts- 
manship which that remark implies. It is 
an extraordinary structure, two long 
movements each consisting of linked sections 
shot through with an idée fixe, yet not so 
fixe as not to allow scope for the Lisztian 
method of thematic transformation. Scott 
Goddard once wrote of this symphony that 
“‘one seems to glimpse those two gigantic 
figures, Berlioz and Liszt, standing behind 
Saint-Saéns, and guiding, at need, his 
willing, rapid fingers’’. Full orchestra, 
organ, and piano-duet are all brought into 
play. 

I first met this symphony two years 
ago, when Eugene Goossens played it at a 
Festival Hall concert. The Miinch per- 
formance here recorded is a better one, and 
it emerges from the loudspeaker with great 
tonal splendour. 

The first movement is marked adagio— 
allegro moderato—poco adagio. It opens with 
the idée fixe, played very quietly ; the theme 
takes on a new form for the allegro moderato ; 
the organ plays its first chord, which leads 
to the poco adagio. . 

The second movement is both scherzo 
and finale, allegro modrato—presto—maestoso 
allegro. The piano appears in the allegro 
moderato, pour diumanter l’ orchestre, as Messaien 
said in his Turangalila Symphony (but 
Saint-Saéns uses his piano discreetly, not in 
the tasteless nonstop way of Messaien or of 
-Loeffler in his Pagan Poem). In this section 
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it is played on by only one pair of hands. 
The presto inverts the idée. The organ utters 
a loud C major chord, two more hands get 
to work on the piano, and we embark on 
the maestoso. The allegro starts with a fugato, 
becomes increasingly obsessed with its fixed 
idea, and ends with a sumptuous scale of 
C major. It’s all a very grand affair, and 
worthy to be taken very seriously. A.P. 


/ *STRAVINSKY. Fireworks, Op. 4 (A 


Fantasy for Orchestra). Ode. 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 
of New York (Igor Stravinsky). 
Russian Maiden’s Song. Joseph 
Szigeti (violin), Igor Stravinsky 
(piano). Ebony Concerto. Woody 
Herman (clarinet), The Woody Her- 
man Orchestra (Igor Stravinsky). 
Norwegian Moods. Circus Polka. 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 
of New York (Igor Stravinsky). 
Columbia 33CX1 100 (12 in., 36s. 54d.) 

Stravinsky has always been a great 
supporter both of the gramophone and of 
other mechanical means of reproducing 
music. He once even wrote a work (the 
Piano Serenade in A) with the length of 
each movement designed exactly to fit a 
record side ; and his own recording career 
was prefaced with the cutting of many 
enterprising pianola rolls. (The pianola, 
incidentally, was a most useful child of its 
time ; and it had at least one control that 
would come into its own to-day for playing 
Furtwangler records—you could continu- 
ously vary the speed of the performance 
without affecting its pitch.) 

Stravinsky’s approval of the gramophone 
has not been limited to thinking it a con- 
venience ; he has also believed, with many 
of us, that it has a documentary value, 
putting on permanent record details of 
authentic interpretation that cannot be 
fully expressed in the written score. On the 
present disc authorised versions are thus 
issued of several of his works previously 
unavailable, in this country, in any 
recorded versions ; and several of them are 
very welcome, apart from any historical 
value, in their own right. 


Particularly, I think, Fireworks and the 
Ode. It was the former piece which, quite 
understandably, caught Diaghilev’s ear in 
1909 and initiated that most fruitful 
association ; and the Ode is that written in 
1943 in memory of Natalia Kussevitsky. 
Two solemn movements, an Eulogy and 
Epitaph, flank a central, less solemn, 
Eclogue; the work is moving enough to 
have deserved separate issue, away from its 
present flippant surroundings. It is also 
well recorded—the rest of the disc is a little 
thin and edgy, but this particular excerpt 
falls only slightly short of the best standards. 


If in the Russian Maiden’s Song Stravinsky 
is intending to exhibit a sample of his own 
piano playing, it is not displayed in a very 
flattering light—on the one occasion the 
accompaniment diverges from slow oompahs 
it seems to come unstuck altogether. The 
piece itself, an arrangement of an aria from 
Maora, is a relic of the days when Stravinsky 
seemed (wrongly, fortunately) to be settling 
down to spending the rest of his life re- 
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scoring his entire previous output for 
violin and piano. 

The second side opens with the offspring 
of what must have been an uneasy alliance 
between Stravinsky and Woody Herman. 
The intellectual is just as likely to flounder 
out of his depth in jazz as the bop trumpet 
player is to make a hash of the B minor 
Mass ; this Ebony Concerto is different from 
Stravinsky’s own Ragtime of 1918, but I 
cannot convince myself that it is anv better. 
Not that it isn’t, though remote from jazz, 
very adequately played ; Woody Herman 
always had a good band, even if he was not 
one of the world’s most musical clarinet 
players—not another Barney Bigard, or 
Benny Goodman—and his band copes with 
Stravinsky’s curiosities very considerably 
better than, for example, the New York 
Philharmonic would with Woody Herman’s 
Apple Honey. The result is music that must 
be heard ; but we will not necessarily all 
enjoy it. Don’t, in any case, suppose that it 
bears any relation to its title or billing ; it 
is not in any sense a concerto, and there is 
no solo clarinet part worth the name. 

The music runs continuously into the 
Norwegian Moods ; you know you are there, 
and out of the Ebony Concerto, when hwi:1s 
come in with some film music for the 
approach of a recruiting march. The 
suite’s actual provenance was a Broadway 
revue, not a film; but it is in any case 
quite harmless. 

Not so the Circus Polka, which can do 
much harm ; it did to Decca LX3072, on 
which the company for some unaccountable 
reason thought it a suitable piece with 
which to destroy the enchantment of 
Debussy’s Prélude a l’ Aprés-midi. It was, on 
that occasion, better recorded, though here 
it is more in place; it quite suitably 
concludes this odd, bulging, irritating, 
fascinating compendium. M.M. 


4“ SCHUMANN. Concerto for Violon- 


cello and Orchestra, Op. 129. 
Mirko Dorner (’cello). Concert 
Allegro with Introduction for 
Piano and Orchestra, Op. 134. 
Walter Bohle (piano). Fantasy for 
Violin and Orchestra, Op. 131. 
Aida Stucki (violin). All three with 
the Pro Musica Orchestra, Stutt- 
gart (Rolf Reinhardt). Vox PL7680 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

I have had occasion to remark before in 
these columns how much the orchestral 
music of Schumann—like that of Bruckner 
—gains from LP. Here we have an attractive 
disc, which brings together three concerto- 
pieces that we hear all too seldom in the 
concert hall (though the ’Cello Concerto 
has had some London hearings recently). 
Moreover, so far as T know, of the three 
only the ’Cello Concerto has been recorded 
before. All three works date from 1850-3. 
The ’Cello Concerto of 1850 is a beautiful 
work, which readers probably know in the 
(deleted) recording of Piatigorsky with the 
L.P.O. under Barbirolli. In America, 
where they are less ready to discard fine 
performances from their catalogues than we 
are, this set has been transferred to LP ; 
and provided the transfer has been success- 
fully effected, this must surely be more 
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desirable than the Vox offering. Mirko 


Dorner’s performance is idiomatic and 
pleasing, but it lacks the poetry, the mean- 
ingfulness, and also the variety of tone- 
colour which distinguish Piatigorsky’s inter- 
pretation. I have never heard the still- 
available Hoelscher set mentioned without 
a star in The Record Guide. 

The Concert-Allegro mit Introduction of 1853 
is the least interesting of the three compo- 
sitions : a diffuse, rambling, ill-shaped piece, 
and not, I feel, very well played by Walter 
Bohle. The C major Fantasie was inspired, 
like the Violin Concerto reviewed last 
month by L.S., by Joachim’s performance 
of the Beethoven Violin Concerto at the 
Dusseldorf Festival of 1853. This is a 
beautiful work, played with real feeling by 
Aida Stucki (who owes her name, pre- 
sumably, to the fact that she was born in 
Cairo of an Italian mother). Readers will 
know her as a rather unyielding interpreter 
of Mozart’s first two Violin Concertos (Nixa 
PLP549). She gives a far more likable 
account of herself in the new disc, and has 
been far better recorded. In fact, the 
recording throughout is very good; and 
the playing of the Stuttgart Pro Musica 
Orchestra, although it at no point reaches 
great heights, is always musical. A.P. 


“*STRAUSS, RICHARD. Don Quixote, 


Op. 35- Pierre Fournier ('cello), 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Clemen. Krauss), Ernst Moraweg 
(solo viola). Decca LX T2842 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

This superlative issue at last steals the 
crown from Beecham s ane pertormance on 
H.M.V. The recording of the complex 
score is magnificent, the work obviously 
gains considerably by LP presentation, and 
it actually comes out a little cheaper. 
Without in any way denigrating Beecham, 
Krauss is an authority on the interpretation 
of Richard Strauss, and Fournier is a 
‘cellist worthy to contend with Tortelier— 
I instance the nobility of his playing of the 
“Vigil’’ variation (No. 5), though he 
cannot match the unbearably poignant 
beauty that Tortelier brought to the death 
scene. Don Quixote, like Elgar’s ‘‘ Enigma ”’ 
Variations of four years before, is a series of 
variations—and extremely ingenious they 
are—each of which has a “ programme ”’ 
significance ; but unlike the Enigma (and, 
a parallel “‘literary’’ work, Elgar’s Falstaff), 
a knowledge of the programme is essential 
to the full enjoyment of the music. (Readers 
who care to turn back to my review of the 
Beecham version in the April, 1949, issue 
of THE GRAMOPHONE will there find a 
guide to the adventures of Quixote depicted 
in this score.) Krauss’s tempi are often 
surprisingly gentle, but his reading seems to 
suggest Quixote’s protracted loping over the 
harsh Castilian plain and to stress the 
brevity of his unfortunate adventures—as 
for instance the episodes of the windmills 
(Variation 1) and the two monks (Varia- 
tion 9); and, once the programme is 
known, various subtleties of Strauss’s 
writing stand out clearly—the change of 
mood at the end of Variation 3, for example, 
as the vision of Dulcinea fades, or the way 
the ’cello (representing Quixote) holds out 
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as long as possible against the conflicting 
wind chord before his final capitulation, or 
the witty suggestion, by a long-held bass D 
under the skirling scales in Variation 7, 
that the “‘ flying horse ’’ has his feet firmly 
on the ground. This last variation, by the 
way, is brilliantly played and recorded ; 
and another splendid section is that passage 
of lyrical rapture when, in reply to Sancho 
Panza’s chatter, Quixote speaks of his lady 
Dulcinea—here Strauss hoists himself on to 
that 6-4 chord of F sharp which served, 
throughout his entire carecr, as a spring- 
board for all his most luscious outbursts. 
There is only one small blemish in this 
remarkable performance, and that is 
something that could, and should, have been 
re-made—an untidy piece of ensemble 
between violins and violas six bars from the 
beginning ; and, apart from a slight surface 
swish on side 2, there is only one recording 
fault—a ghost echo of Quixote’s last dying 
phrase seven bars from the end. Apart 
from these details, I have nothing but praise 
for this admirable disc. 


WALDTEUFEL. Estudiantina—Waltz, 
Op. Ig!. Boston Promenade 
Orchestra (Arthur Fiedler). H.M.V. 
B10603 (10 in., 5s.). 

The Boston players tackle this waltz with 

a slightly more businesslike air than I care 

about. Although the playing is exceedingly 

proficient, and the recording good, I 

definitely prefer the elegance of Constant 

Lambert’s version with the Philharmonia 

(Columbia DX1693)—well worth the extra 

few shillings. A.P. 


/ *TCHAIKOVSKY. Romeo and Juliet 
—Fantasy Overture. 

*WAGNER.. Siegfried Idyll. Philhar- 
monia Orchestra (Guido Cantelli). 
H.M.V. ALP1086 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Here is a record admirable on every 
count. In its own right it offers wonderful 
performances of the two works. They are 
also the best performances available in any 
form. And the recording is as good as can 
be. 

I reviewed the Siegfried Idyll in its SP 
form (DBg9746-7) in April 1952, recalling at 
the time Cantelli’s performance of it in a 
series of concerts he was giving in the 
Festival Hall. It was tender and caressing, 
beautifully composed and controlled, spon- 
taneous in effect yet minutely prepared. I 
remember Eric Blom writing in The 
Observer that he could never hope to hear, 
on this earth, a more heavenly performance. 
On the 78s the engineers didn’t manage to 
do quite full justice to the Philharmonia’s 
string tone; bloom was lost where the 
violins were both high and loud. This is 
not the case with the LP, I am glad to say. 
We have here a treasurable record of one of 
the finest performances of our time. The 
Siegfried Idyll cries out for long-play ; and 
those who waited, eschewing the Min- 
chinger/Decca offering, until this one 
should appear, will now have their reward. 

Romeo and Juliet also appeared originally 
in SP form : DBSg9705, DBg9706-7. Even 
as an SP set it held its own against three 
LPs : Stokowski’s, which was _ re-scored 
(see M.M.’s review in January, 1953) ; 
Van Beinum’s, which was distinctly suety ; 
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and Franz André’s which, too, was lacking 
in excitement. Now, as an LP, Cantelli’s 
Romeo emerges even more triumphant, for 
there is an added vividness in the tone. 
A.P. 


A 


*xWAGNER. Wotan’s Farewell and 
Magic Fire Music from “ Die 
Walkire ’’, Act 3, Scene 3. ** Rienzi ” 
Overture. Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra of New York (Leopold 
Stokowski). Columbia 33C 1026 (10 in., 
27s. 34d.). 

The Overture, which is all most of us are 
likely to hear of Wagner’s early heroic opera, 
Rienzi, der Letzte der Tribunen, is a dramatic, 
large-scale piece of music, effective and 
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his life in England or Scotland. The two 
Concerti grossi here recorded (both, un- 
fortunately in the same key) show his work 
in an interesting light—in the former there 
is a concertino of two horns and timpani, in 
the latter of two oboes, trumpet and timpani. 
The horns are brought well into focus by 
the recording, and are brilliantly played ; 
the trumpet rather less so. A further point 
of interest occurs in one of the slow move- 
ments, where the last bar of each tutti phrase 
is echoed by a solo violin ; and the music 
in general is quite alive—enough so, 
combined with adequate performance and 
recording, to make this a desirable disc for 
the eighteenth-century specialist. M.M. 


exciting in a good performance. The way /»CHRISTMAS MUSIC. Concerto 


to enjoy it, however, is not on the record 
listed above, but on a Decca 10-inch LP 
where it is played by the Vienna Philhar- 
monic Orchestra under Knappertsbusch 
(LX3034). Here the unfolding of the 
musical action, from the trumpet calls to 
the allegro energico, is presented with a 
wonderful sense of drama ; and Knapperts- 
busch, incomparable Wagner conductor, 
draws playing of great sonority, tonal beauty, 
and meaning from his orchestra. Stokowski, 
as so often, seems to me to get a good deal 
of the way towards a good performance, 
and then spoil it all in the last resort by 
sentimentality. The whole thing has a dis- 
pleasing, larger - than - life, transatlantic 
glamour. The “big tune”’ is played too 
slimily—here, and also in the concert hall, 
the violins of the New York orchestra seem 
to do far more high-powered “‘ yearning ”’ 
than is healthy. The opening trumpet notes 
sound very unpleasant. 

Stokowski has as coupling the closing 
scene of The Valkyrie, with no Wotan, only 
his orchestra: a perfectly pointless thing 
to do. Schoeffler has done a good version 
of this scene for Decca. The Decca Rienzi 
Overture is backed by the ‘“‘Forest Murmurs’”’ 
scene from Siegfried—and here, properly, 
we have a singer, Franz Lechleitner from 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


‘>BARSANTI. Concerto Grosso in D 


major, Op. 3, No. 4. Concerto 
Grosso in D major, Op. 3, No. ro. 

*xCIMAROSA. Concerto in G major for 
Two Flutes and Orchestra. Jean- 
Pierre Rampal, Robert Hériché 
(flutes), Orchestre de Chambre des 
Concerts Lamoureux (Pierre Col- 
ombo). Ojiseau-lyre OL50008 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

Perhaps it is just possible, within the 
diatonic system, to write a cadenza for two 
flutes that doesn’t sound like Melba singing 
Lo! hear the gentle lark; but Cimarosa 
doesn’t quite manage it. As a contemporary 
of Mozart’s, he presumably didn’t try ; but 
even outside the cadenzas his Concerto 
seldom rises above routine output—but 
agreeably enough, and played and recorded 
here well enough to be eminently listenable. 

Barsanti was born an Italian contempor- 
ary of Bach, but seems to have lived most of 


Grosso in G minor, Op. 6, No. 8, 
“Christmas Concerto” (Corelli). 
Pastorale in G major (D. Scarlatti). 
Pastoral Dance from Violin Concerto 
in E major, Op. 8, No. 1, “ La 
Primavera ’’ (Vivaldi). Concerto a 
Quattro in G major, Op. 8, No. 6, 
‘Christmas Concerto” (Torelli). 
Pastorale from Quintet in D major. 
Op. 12, No. 4 (Boccherini). The 
Virtuosi di Roma (Renato Fasano). 
Ornella Puliti Santoliquido (piano). 
Brunswick AXTL1032 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

This issue borrows its title from two of the 
works forming part of the miscellany ;_ the 
rest of the music has nothing whatever to 
do with Christmas, while two of the works 
are incomplete as they stand. The Vivaldi 
Concerto from which the Pastoral Dance has 
been extracted is itself part of a larger work 
comprising four concertos entitled Le 
Quattro Stagion’ (The Four Seasons), and 
the piece forms the third movement of La 
Primavera (The Spring), scored for Violino 
Principale, Violini I, Violini II, Viole 
Violoncelli, Contrabassi, Cembalo and 
Organo. The disc somehow reminds me of 
a film trailer in which the audience is 
invited to come again and witness the 
whole presentation; and those who are 
interested to hear the Vivaldi in its com- 
plete form are reminded that a performance 
of it has already appeared on Decca 
LX T2600, played by the Stuttgart Chamber 
Orchestra conducted by Karl Miinchinger 
and was reviewed by L.S. in THE Gramo- 
PHONE, October, 1951. Similarly the 
Corelli Christmes Concerto has been issued 
on Nixa PLP540, played by the strings of 
the Vienna Symphony Orchestra, and very 
favourably reviewed by A.R. in THe 
GRAMOPHONE, April, 1952. Christmas Music 
contains much else which does not figure 
elsewhere in the catalogues; Torelli’s 
Concerio a 4, in forma di pastorale per il 
santissimi natale we are informed is one of 
his most important works. Published in 
1709, it is scored for two solo violins, two 
violins, viola, violoncello and continuo, and 
it is a matter for conjecture whether Torelli 
was not in fact the originator of the concerto 
grosso form, since his concertos appeared 
before those of Corelli. The latter’s 
Christmas Concerto—fatto per la notte di Natale 
is one of the best known of his concerti grossi, 
and is scored for two solo violins and 
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violoncello, accompanied by string orchestra 
in four parts—a modern piano is used 
throughout this recording, even for the 
short Scarlatti piece—which is something 
of a disappointment, and one wonders 
what L.S. would have to say about it ; the 
piano tone is poor, and although the piece 
is a characteristic example of Scarlatti’s 
keyboard style, its inclusion here calls for 
some explanation. As for the Boccherini 
Quintet (of which he wrote 154 for various 
combinations), if the rest of it is as enchant- 
ing as this Pastorale, then I would like to 
hear more. By the time this appears in 
print the Christmas season will be over, but 
this record has more than a seasonal appeal, 
and for its many excellent and varied 
qualities it can be warmly recommended. 
1.C. 


*DEBUSSY. Sonata No. 3 for Violin 
and Pianoforte. 

*xFRANCK. Sonata in A major for 
Violin and Pianoforte. Zino 
Francescatti (violin), Robert Casa- 
desus (piano). Columbia 33CX1111 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Debussy.s last composition is an equi- 
vocal work. There is still no generally 
accepted verdict about its merit. Before I 
rush in myself, let me quote some opinions 
of those more competent to judge : 

Debussy—‘‘ the simple play of an idea 
turning on itself, like a snake biting its 
own tail.’’ 

Léon Vallas—‘ the whole work betrays 
fatigue and effort. There is an impotent 
vehemence about it. It suggests a fight 
for life, a struggle against death. ’ 

Martin Cooper—‘* there is a certain breath- 
lessness, an inability to rise to the old 
flights as of a mortally wounded bird, 
which has a beauty and pathos of its 
own.” 

Well, we know the circumstances in which 
it was written: 1915-17, an unsuccessful 
operation, morphia, radium treatment, 
financial worries, constant anxiety about the 
war. All the same, I wonder if commenta- 
tors aren’t unduly influenced by those 
circumstances when writing about the 
sonata. I’ve found the time—somehow— 
to play it again and again, and don’t think 
it marked by “ fatigue and effort ’’’, don’t 
think it impotent. There is, to be sure, a 
jabbing and jittering in the second move- 
ment (Jnterméde, fantasque et leger), a falling 
back to the same note, which approves Mr. 
Cooper’s vivid phrase ; but that “‘ beauty 
and pathos of its own ’”’ doesn’t seem to me 
to spring from essential weakness— I mean 
that we need not say it’s very beautiful, 
considering... but simply that it’s very 
beautiful. How can something so carefully 
worked, so elegant, and eloquent, too, be 
thought weak. Enigmatic it certainly is, but 
far more approachable than, say, the 
cryptic utterances of the late Fauré, which 
seem to me less and lgss rewarding the better 
one knows them. 

The coupling, too, is admirable. Here we 
must make comparison with the Decca LP 
recording, by Lola Bobesco and Jacques 
Gepty, an early LP but still a good one. 
Movement by movement, the new Colum: 
bia comes out on top, not, I think, because 
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the Decca duo are any less sensitive as 
musicians, but because the other pair are 
players of such consummate polish that their 
intentions can be more flawlessly realised. 
The opening of the second movement, 
allegro, is a good testing-place. Casadesus 
makes of that curiously dithery piano 
introduction something shapely and grace- 
ful. Genty seems to be on the verge of 
shaping it, without quite managing to do 
so. Generally, in the Finale particularly, 
the balance, the give and take between 
violin and piano, is far more skilful on the 
Columbia. Tonally, too, it is superior all 
along. Again that occasional whine creeps 
into Francescatti’s tone, sometimes Mlle 
Bobesco has a more idiomatic and personal 
inflexion ; but her tone is less sweet than 
Francescatti’s, and sweetness is wanted. 
The new recording is flawless. A.P. 


V *DITTERSDORF. Three Partitas. 


French Wind Quintet. 

*xPLEYEL. Symphonie Concertante 
No. 5 for Flute, Oboe, Horn, Bas- 
soon and Orchestra. Jean-Pierre 
Rampal (flute), Pierre Pierlot 
(oboe), Gilbert Coursier (horn), 
Paul Hongne (bassoon), Ensemble 
Instrumental de Paris (Louis de 
Froment). Oiseau-lyre OL50014 (12 
in., 36s. 54d.). 

Ignaz Pleyel is a name that will demand 
a new entry in almost everybody’s record 
library catalogue, though it is familiar 
enough on continental pianos, and in 
antiquarian music catalogues—the same 
man put it originally in both places, 
doubling the manufacture of pianos and the 
writing of music in Paris. He was a longe1- 
lived contemporary of Mozart, and a pupil 
of Haydn. 

That could be guessed from his present 
Sinfonia Concertante; but the combination 
of instruments is unusual for the period, 
and put to very capable use. All the players 
get a chance (and take advantage of it) to 
show their paces, and combine into a solo 
quartet cadenza at the appropriate place 
with great effect. Gilbert Coursier plays 
the horn well, and lyrically (the point is 
mentioned to reassure listeners with cause to 
be apprehensive of Lyre-bird emblazoned 
horns)—he almost, indeed, converts one 
to the approval of vibrato as a regular 
feature of horn-playing ; but no, not quite. 
He is usually prominent, and the bassoon 
often backward, in the give-and-take of 
balance ; it is the only defect of a good, 
though not quite a stunning recording. 

Three Partitas for woodwind quintet by 
Dittersdorf occupy the reverse. Each 
consist of several movements, and each is a 
most lively and entertaining work, though 
the three are sufficiently similar to have been 
exhibited to better effect as individuals than 
as aset. The combination of instruments— 
flute, oboe, clarinet, horn and bassoon—is 
even more unusual for its period than on the 
reverse ; pairs were far commoner for 
unaccompanied wind music than diverse 
singles, and the flute was seldom admitted 
to the company of the reeds: Some infor- 
mation would be welcome about the 
provenance of the works, but the sleeve- 
note manages to avoid mentioning them at 
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all. The skill of the writer bears admiration, 
and it is al ]too easy to guess sympathetically 
at reasons for the omission ; but it is surely 
desirable, in the case of works right off the 
beaten track, for the original exhumers, the 
record company, and the note-writer to 
work in a degree of co-operation that 
allows essential information about the 
music to filter through to the ultimate 
purchaser ? 

Whether original, or arranged, the 
music is played here finely, and recorded 
clearly—though again the horn is some- 
times a little too forward, particularly when 
playing the lower part of a duet with the 
clarinet, and the bassoon is sometimes a 
little too backward. Pre-echo is in evidence 
—the first bar of the Third Partita sings 
out clearly a groove too soon, and occa- 
sionally some tenor-register mud is thrown ; 
but in general the quality is quite good 
enough for the record to afford a great deal 
of pleasure to anyone with a taste for those 
eighteenth-century curiosities that often 
make such a welcome foil to the suave 
established masterpieces. M.M. 


«FRANCK. Piano Quintet in F minor. 


Hollywood String Quartet, Victor 
Aller (piano). Capitol CTL7045 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Bernard Shaw used to declare that a 
critic who was completely impartial wasn’t 
worth reading. Emboldened by this, 
therefore, I confess that I always look 
forward with pleasurable anticipation to 
records made by the Hollywood Quartet, 
an ensemble of which I know nothing except 
that it has provided the catalogue with some 
fine, musicianly performances (which it has 
Its latest 
release fully justifies my faith, for it is 
perhaps the best thing the Hollywooders 
have yet done. Franck’s Piano Quintet 
(pace the Saint-Saéns-Liszt faction which 
found that it exceeded the limits of chamber 
music) was a remarkable work to come 
from someone who had written no chamber 
music since his student days thirty-five 
years previous'y, and who had spent the 
interim in the respectable provision of organ 
and church music. What emotional force ! 
What dramatic intensity ! And how striking 
an architectural scheme! It was this 
passion which the Chigiano Quartet failed 
to capture in its recording ; but now the 
Hollywood ensemble sweeps us along by 
the fire of its performance—yet it is meticu- 
lously exact about every subtlety of dynamics. 
This is super-sensitive playing, in which 
every nuance of phrasing is taken into 
account. The difficulty of recording the 
work is that it can only too easily sound like 
a thwarted piano concerto; but by the 
exercise of great care there is never any 
suggestion of unbalance, and the piano 
tone is round and full—climaxes have real 
body—without swamping the strings. Partly 
we should thank Mr. Aller, whose flawless 
playing is always clear, even in Franck’s 
splashiest writing ; but some of the credit is 
obviously due to the recording engineers, 
who have done a first-class job of work. 
Congratulations to all concerned in this 
notable issue. Who wouldn’t be partial 
after a disc like this ? LS. 
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*MOZART. Divertimento in E flat 
major for violin, viola and ‘cello, 
K.565. Bel Atre Trio. Brunswick 
AXTL1031 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


Mozart wrote only one string trio, com- Y 


pleted in 1788 and therefore belonging to 
the period of composition of the ten “‘great’’ 
string quartets. Einstein tells us that its 
only true predecessor is the fragment K. 
Anh. 66, in G major, which Mozart 
abandoned and maybe intended to serve 
as a springboard for the greater work. 
What this authority has to say about it is 
so inspiring that it is worth quoting: 
‘* Mozart wrote few development sections 
of such grim seriousness as that of the rst 
movement, few adagios of such breadth, few 
finales of such lovableness and intimacy ; 
and even the gay movements—the minuets 
and the Andante variations—have a power 
and depth found only in a work calculated 
to please connoisseurs’’. It bears a per- 
sonal dedication to his friend and brother- 
Mason, Michael Puchberg. I need only 
add that the performance can be regarded 
as a most valuable and treasured addition 
to the catalogue of Mbozart’s recorded 
chamber music; the players bring out 
admirably all the grace, vigour and 
humour of this remarkable composition, 
and if one has any,comment to make at all 
it is that the recording is perhaps just a tiny 
fraction larger than life. Its tonal quality is 
excellent, and the issue cannot fail to be met 
with enthusiasm. I.C. 


*MOZART. Sonata in B flat major, 


K.358. Sonata in D major, K.381. 
Sonata in G major, K.357. Paul 
Badura-Skoda and Joerg Demus 
(piano duet). Nixa WLP5060 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

Companion disc to the record of Schubert 
piano-duets which I reviewed in October 
(WLP5047), this is perhaps even more 
delightful. Mozart wrote four sonatas for 
piano-duet, not counting a very early one, 
and that excellent Viennese duo, Paul 
Badura-Skoda and Joerg Demus, have 
recorded them all. Another record of theirs 
(not yet issued in England) couples the F 
major and C major Sonatas, written in 
Vienna. K.381 (1773) and K.358 (1774) 
are Salzburg works, composed for Mozart 
to play with his sister. The D major is the 
one I like best; but both are absolutely 
delightful works. In the playing we admire 
the delicately turned phrasing, the steady 
rhythmic impulse, the evenness of the runs, 
the extremely sensitive tonal balance. This 
is absolutely model duet-playing, and also 
an example of perfect Mozart piano style. 
It is very well recorded. K.357 is a frag- 
mentary Sonata, an Allegro and an 
Andante, dating from 1786. It is a curious 
and puzzling piece. The first movement is 
elaborate ; the second returns to Mozart’s 
early “‘ alternation ’’ style, with intricate and 
unexpected decoration (delicately spun off 





Miniature Scores 

From Messrs. Ernst Eulenberg, of Dean 
Street, London, W.1. Bach: Cantata No. 212 
(gs. 6d.). Spohr: Violin Concerto, Op. 47 (4s.). 


From Messrs. Joseph Williams, Enford Street, 
London, 
(gs. 6d.). 


W.1. Jacob:  JLaudate Dominum 
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by the pianists), and what the liner fairly 
describes as ‘ slightly preposterous ’’ pauses 
in the dia] s:ue. A.P. 


*xRITSAGER. Sonata, Op. 55a (1951). 
Wary Tworek (violin), Johan Hye- 
Knucsen (’cello), Esther Vagning 
(piano). Sonata, Op. 55b (1951). 
Wandy Tworek (violin), Charles 
Senderovitz (violin’. Decca LM4555 
(10 in., 24s. 64d.). | 

Those who have watched the steady issue, 
in recent years, of recordings of Nielsen 
works may—if their knowledge of Danish 
music is not extensive—have wondered to 
what extent he represented current musical 
trends in that country; for Nielsen’s art 
was rooted in the Brahmsian tradition, 
against which there has been widespread 
reaction among younger composers all over 

Europe. What is more, Copenhagen has 

been termed “the Paris of the North ”’ ; 

and this soubriquet is not altogether in- 
appropriate in view of the strong cultural 
ties between Denmark and France. It is 
therefore not surprising that, as in Sweden, 
there should be a sharp cleavage between 
the traditional Germanic taste and the 
newer Gallic, which has been strengthened 
by several cf the present generation having 
worked in France. One of the leading 
Francophiles is Riisager, a man now in his 
late fifties who has won distinction in a good 
many fields, including the civil service and 
the administration of radio music. He has 
played a leading part in Danish musical 
organisations, including the national branch 
of the I.8.C.M., and of his own composi- 
tions the best known are his ballets—a form 
for which he shows considerable sympathy. 

These two chamber works were written 
in 1951. From the two-violin Sonata one 
might guess that the composer had studied 
with Roussel, and the work as a whole is 
characterised by a cheerful heartlessness 

(though a deeper feeling invades the first- 

movement development) : in this, as in 

the Trio, there is also a noticeable economy 
and clarity uf texture. Both slow move- 
ments show Riisager’s taste for simplicity 
of means : that of the Sonata is, for much 
of the time, in straightforward two-part 
counterpoint (with some very well-judged 
multiple stopping at climaxes, which are 
of intensity rather than volume). The 
Sonata is excellently played—the fiddles are 
impeccable in ensemble, tone and intona- 
tion ; and altogether this is a work which, 
although not intended to be profound, will 
make friends easily. The Trio is less 
successful as a composition, it seems to me, 
because, although the original themes are 
quite striking, there is insufficient fresh 


invention during the course of the work, - 


and the material becomes repetitious. The 
performance, too, is less good : the violin 
(a splendid player) has a brilliant but 
sweet tone, and the pianist is perfectly 
satisfactory ; but the ‘cello does not match 
his colleagues. Already in the opening it 
can be heard that the very exacting wide 
arpeggios (in octaves with the violin) give 
him trouble, and when he comes to solo 
passages of his own it is apparent that he is a 
lesser player. The recording, both of the 
Trio and of the Sonata, is tip-top. —_L.S. 
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“SCHUBERT. Quartet in D minor, 


“ Death and the Maiden’’. 
Amadeus String Quartet. H.M.V. 
ALP1088 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

The Amadeus Quartet give a fine 
performance of the work: from the very 
first bars it is clear that the drama inherent 
in the music is going to be effectively played 
out. Nor are they reluctant to play lyrically 
in the appropriate sections, and throughout 
they phrase most beautifully. The balance. 
too, is good ; just occasionally a little more 
of the second violin, when it has a leading 
part, might be something of an advantage. 

The recording is rather less certainly of 
the first class. Nothing goes wrong; and 
the quality is forward and clear. But it is 
also in places rather sharp-edged—not 
enough so to worry amplifiers or ears that 
have a wide enough range of adjustment ; 
but just enough to give pause to less 
accommodating apparatus striving after a 
velvety quality for intimate string music in 
the home. 

For that it may possibly be found 
desirable to refer back to Nixa CLP1152., 
on which the Hungarian Quartet play the 
same work. Reviewing it in the is:ue for 
last April, though, I felt the Mungarians’ 
performance lacked drama; and _ thai 
particular defect is certainly not one that 
can be attributed to the Amadeus perform- 
ance—which is, I think, superior on nearly 
every count, and must certainly be recom- 
mended in preference to the other. M.M. 


VY *«SCHUBERT. Octet in F major, Op. 


166. Konzerthaus String Quartet. 
Leopold Wlach (clarinet), Karl 
Oehlberger (basson), Gottfried von 
Freiberg (horn), Josef Hermann 
(double bass). Nixa WLP5094 (12 in.. 
36s. 54d.). ‘i 

It is surprising that such a suitable and 
popular work should have had to wait so 
long for an LP recording. Now finally here, 
this version will probably not remain long 
in isolation ; though it may be considered 
to be very adequate in the meanwhile. 

The work is leisurely in style, on a large 
scale, and in every way highly suitable for 
amateur performance, for which purpose 
indeed it was commissioned in the first place. 
The conditions of that commissioning also 
largely explain why the work is so closely 
modelled, in style, disposition of movements, 
and in instrumentation, on the Beethoven 
Septet—also a work, surely, now overdue 
for an LP recording ? 

The present performance is distinguished 
chiefly by smooth wind-playing—smoothly 
phrased, smoothly played, smoothly 
recorded. The style, well exemplified by 
the beautiful clarinet-playing which declares 
the tune in the first of the two andante 
movements, is very much in place ; but it 
is not matched, on this occasion, by the 
strings, who are rather less silken, and who 
have an occasional tendency to explore the 
permissible limits of intonation. There are, 
of course, no great individual lapses within 
the strings as such, though an occasional 
’cello solo is delivered in a vein of mournful 
asperity that from some hands the instru- 
ment seems to elicit. ‘ 

These efforts are all integrated into a 
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sound enough performance, though rather 
more animation would certainly have 
improved the Minuet. But by a curious 
chance the recording seems able to dis- 
tinguish between the styles of the players, 
and to exaggerate them; again there is 
smooth wind, but rather rougher string 
tone, though the whole is well balanced. 
Insecurity occurs—a long-held wind note 
(the very first bar of the work is the most 
convenient, though not the most distressing 
example) discloses plops that from time to 
time disfigure the otherwise generally good 
standard of recording. M.M. 


*SHOSTAKOVITCH. Sonata in D 
minor for ’Cello and Piano. 
Emanuel Brabec (’cello), Franz 
Holetschek (piano). Decca LW5068 
(10 in., 18s. o4d.). 


I think this is rather a trivial, repetitive 
and uninventive piece. It sounds terribly 
machine-made. But those who are set on 
investigating or owning it are advised that 
the recording is excellent, that the ’cellist 
plays with a strong, plangent, entirely 
suitable tone ; and that the balance with 
piano is very good. A.P. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


*BACH. Prelude in C major : Prelude 
in D major : Canzona in D minor 


(Peters, Vol. 4, Nos. 1, 3 and 10). 


*xMENDELSSOHN. Sonata in D minor, 
Op. 65, No. 6. Albert Schweitzer 
(organ). Columbia 33CX1084 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). Recorded in the Parish 
Church, Gunsbach, Alsace. 


The first two Bach pieces are a curious 
choice. Harvey Grace says, in his book on 
Bach’s organ music, that the C major 
Prelude ‘“‘ opens with one of the worst 
pedal solos ever witten’’. It certainly 
sounds like that, and there is little substance 
in the remainder of a prelude which prob- 
ably belong to Bach's apprenticeship at 
Arnstadt. Dr. Schweitzer omits the Fugue 
—it is no loss—but the omission of the 
Fugue from the D major Prelude and Fugue 
is much more regettable. 


The Canzona, an early Weimar piece like 
the D major Prelude and Fugue, and on 
an Italian model, is nobly played and 
registered according to Schweitzer’s dictum 
that “‘ the flutes ought to yield the prom- 
inence to diapasons and string tone, 
suggesting a celestial chorus of violins and 
gambas ’’. 


It must be years since we had a recording 
of Mendelssohn’s last organ Sonata on the 
catalogues and I have not myself heard it 
since I was a student. How we used to 
revel in the last movement, drawing all the 
sweetest toned stops available for it. It 
retains its appeal: but not all Dr. 
Schweitzer’s skill can prevent the even 
paced chorale becoming rather monotonous 
in the first three sections. Mendelssohn’s 
decorations notwithstanding. It is very nice, 
however, to have the beautifully played last 
movement. The recording is good and 


“*xBEETHOVEN. 
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solid except for a slight waver that develops“ *CHOPIN. Ballade in G minor, Op. 23. 


towards the end of the D major Prelude. 
A.R. 


Sonata No. 8 in C 
minor, Op. 13, “ Pathétique ”’. 
Sonata No. 23 in F minor, Op. 57, 
*“‘ Appassionata”. Edwin Fischer 
(piano). H.M.V. ALP1094 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

I wish I could feel more enthusiastic about 
Edwin Fischer’s performance of these two 
Sonatas, as he is a pianist I greatly admire. 
The shallow piano tone does not help, 
though it is rather better than on Gieseking’s 
record of the Appassionata (Columbia 
33CX1055) though not so good as in his 
‘* Pathétique’’ (Columbia 33C-X1073), while 
neither pianist gets anything like as good 
recording as Frugoni did in his excellent 
playing of these two Sonatas (and the 
‘* Moonlight ’’) on Vox PL7160. 

Fischer’s playing of the last movement of 
the Pathétique is beautiful, quite the best 
thing on his disc, but as a whole I much 
prefer Gieseking’s outstanding performance 
of the Sonata. His Appassionata is not the 
great interpretation one hoped for. There 
are many fine moments: but I missed here 
the clear articulation of Gieseking and the 
drama of Backhaus. (Decca LXT2715.). 

This Sonata, however, seems to be 
peculiarly resistant to the perfect per- 
formance. 


“*BEETHOVEN. Thirty-three varia- 


tions on a Waltz by Diabelli, Op. 
120. Fifteen variations and Fugue 
in E flat major, Op. 35, “Eroica”’. 
Claudio Arrau (piano). Brunswick 
AXTL1024-5 (two 12 in., 72s. 11d.). 

Arrau’s playing of the “ Eroica’’ Varia- 
tions cannot compare with Gulda’s on 
Decca LXT2594, reviewed by H.F. in the 
October, 1951, number of THE GrRAmo- 
PHONE. It is, no doubt, an extravagant 
work, but need not be so noisy as Arrau, 
most of the time, makes it, or so liberally 
pedalled. The Diabelli Variations, on the 
other hand, are given a distinguished and 
exceptionally brilliant performance, with 
much sensitive playing in the quiet numbers. 
This is the great pianist we know and 
admire: I do not recognise him in the other 
work. Comparison need only be made with 
Katchen’s Decca record (LXT2804), which 
contains only this work and was reviewed 
by me in the August, 1953, number of THE 
GRAMOPHONE. I do not think Arrau’s 
playing of the funeral march variation is 
sO moving as Katchen’s or the concluding 
variation as radiant as his, but in the quick 
variations, in the fugue, he adds an extra 
top dressing of virtuosity, and in the tenth 
he twinkles marvellously in the rapid up 
and down scales. His left hand work in 
the sixteenth variation is also remarkable 
and he brings out to the full the boisterous 
humour of the ninth variation. It is 
unquestionably a big and notable perform- 
ance. 

The recording takes some getting used to 
and is inferior altogether to that on the 
Decca disc. It is shallow, with a good bass, 
but a spongy upper treble. One does, 
however, get used to it ! 


Ballade in F major, Op. 38. Ballade 
in A flat major, Op. 47. Ballade in 
F minor, Op. 52. Ginette Doyen 
(piano), Nixa WLP5169 (12 in,, 
36s. 54d.). 

This record’s most disconcerting feature 
is that the entire recital plays almost a whole 
semitone below normal pitch ; how exasper- 
ating that can be! I found the performance 
unimaginative and conventional, lacking 
that quality of spontaneity and rhapsodic 
musical urge which makes all the difference 
between playing which is nondescript and 
a performance bearing the stamp of a keen 
musical personality. I found myself so often 
wishing that the pianist would “ get on 
with it ’’ instead of feeling her way gingerly 
into each changing mood, and splitting up 
the musical structure into self-contained 
episodes. The technically difficult passages 
found the artist in possession of an assured 
and energetic command of tlhe keyboard, 
but this much is taken for grariced now- 
adays, and something is required in 
addition if the attention is to be fixed and 
the listener made aware of the finer points 
of beauty in these small masterpieces. The 
quasi bravura of the first and fourth Ballades 
can safely be left to take care of itself pro- 
vided no ugly, rampagious playing is the 
outcome; but poetry—that is another 
matter, and more than surface deep. The 
recorded tone of the piano, while lacking 
bloom and that ecstatic singing quality in 
lyrical passages, is adequate. I.C. 


“~*CLEMENTI. Four Etudes from 
‘‘ Gradus ad Parnassum ’’. 
*xCRAMER. Thirteen Etudes. 
*CZERNY. Six Etudes from “ The 


School of Velocity '’. Miklos Schwalb 
(piano). Esquire TW14-004 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

I have not examined the nature of these 
studies closely enough to determine whether 
any particular facet of pianoforte technique 
has been neglected by the pianist, who, it 
can be assumed, is also the compiler of this 
novel, if rather strenuous, recital. The 
whole of one side is devoted to 13 of the 
book of 84 studies by Cramer, and I must 
confess that the scheme very nearly comes 
off—not that the idea is a new one, although 
it can rarely have been demonstrated 
publicly that the music is of quite matchless 
quality once the technical difficulties have 
been overcome and forgotten in the process. 
I say nearly because by the time I was half- 
way through the Clementi and Czerny side 
I began to wonder whether my enthusiasm 
was not misplaced. Geldufigkeit on this 
prodigious scale is all very well provided 
one is doing it oneself ; but anyone found 
playing this record during hours of private 
meditation should either sit down at the 
piano with the dog-eared pages himself or 
see a psychiatrist. The recorded piano tone 
is often downright bad, especially noticeable 
for some reason in sharp major keys—the 
major section of the A minor study and the 
D and E major studies of the Cramer set, 
and the B flat and A flat Czerny studies. 
The performances themselves are models of 


efficiency. L.C. 
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/ DEBUSSY. Réverie. Valse Roman- 
tique. Walter Gieseking (piano). 
Columbia LX1598 (12 in., 8s. 114d.). 
45 r.p.m., SCB114 (7in., 8s. 114d.). 

These were two of the early piano pieces 
which Debussy sold in 1890 in order to 
raise some money. The Réverie was pub- 
lished after a delay of fifteen years. Debussy 
protested against the revelation of his 
juvenilia, and described the composition as 

‘“ written in a great hurry, and not only 

unimportant, but bad ’’. I den’t think we 

can agree with him, for it is a pretty piece 

—certainly unimportant, but with some 

enterprising harmonies. The Valse Roman- 

tique, so far as I can trace, has not been 
recorded before except in a harp transcrip- 
tion. The inspiration must have come from 

Chabrier, a composer whom Debussy often 

played. It is a pretty, drawing-room 

composition. Gieseking commends both 
works by a most taking delicacy and 
elegance of handling, and he has been 

awarded an excellent recording. A.P. 


/*DEBUSSY. Preludes, Book. 1. Walter 
Gieseking (piano). Columbia 33CX 
1098 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

A definitive version. Tackling them 
afresh—this is no re-issue—Gieseking brings 
to the wonderful collection of pieces all the 
qualities of poetry they require. Debussy, 
exacting from the piano more and more 
colour and effect, set his sights high, but 
every nuance, every shade of balance, and 
every inflection of tempo are fully realised 
on this occasion. 

The Preludes are for the most part 
intimate and domestic, and _ reasonably 
simple as far as the plain notes are con- 
cerned. So Gieseking, very appropriatcly, 
plays them in an intimate manner. But 
now and again there is a flurry, and a 
surge of activity in the music, and here the 
domestic pianist is caught out ; but not, of 
course, Gieseking, who uses his abundant 
technical resources not to exhibit them- 
selves, but to enable his masterly control of 
the shape of the music to be kept fully 
operative throughout the occasional whirl- 
wind—in the middle of Voiles, for example, 
where for a few bars tonality and animation 
emerge from the shadows of the whole-tone 
scale ; or in La danse de Puck, where the 
decoration points, without interrupting, the 
basic rhythm in a masterly way. But in 
every one of the Preludes there are a dozen 
lessons for the pianist, and a dozen reasons 
for the enchantment of the listener, who is 
also well served by the recording—steady 
and mellow, it is ideally suited for its 
purpose. The surfaces of the copy at hand 
are not “silent’’; but that is almost the 
only irection in which it might be reason- 
able te seek improvement in this outstanding 
issue. 

For listeners with an eye to the historical, 
Cortot’s famous playing of this same set of 
Preludes is available on H.M.V. BLP1006. 
They were reviewed in their SP form by 
W.R.A. in February, 1951; but it must 
be admitted that at the time of their record- 
ing Cortot was not at his best, and they are 
not whnily representative of his playing. A 
dispassionate listener must certainly choose 
Gieseking, who gets a better recording, and 
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whose performance is suffused with far 
greater poetry and backed by a more 
adequate reserve of technical power than 
was available on the earlier occasion. 

It may be convenient to list here the 
individual Preludes contained in this first 
book, for any readers who may be interested 
in a particular one. They are: Danseuses 
de Delphes ; Voiles; Le vent dans la plaine ; 
Les sons et les parfums tournent dans l’air du 
soir ; Les collines d’ Anacapri ; Des pas sur la 
neige; Ce gu’a vu le vent d’Ouest; La fille 
aux cheveux de lin; La sérénade interrompue ; 
La cathédrale engloutie; La danse de Puck; 
and Minstrels. M.M. 


Prelude, Chorale and 
Prelude, Aria and Finale. 


Fugue. 
Nixa WLP 


Joerg Demus (piano). 
5163 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

If César Franck ever played the Prelude, 
Chorale, and Fugue, with the power and 
passion that Joerg Demus puts into it his 
tiresome wife’s suspicions would have been 
amply confirmed. She did not at all care 
for his best music, which was unlikely to be 
a paying proposition, but only liked the 
sentimental stuff such as, I suppose, Pants 
Angelicus. 

Demus is a young Viennese pianist, still 
only in his twenties, and he can be a hard 
hitter: but, as one who has performed the 
complete ‘‘ 48’’ of Bach, his part playing 
has a great clarity, and I have rarely heard 
the Fugue so luminously done as here. He 
also has the power of seeing a work as a 
whole which, in both these pieces, is of 
supreme importance if the last sections are 
to have their proper effect. He is more 
ardent and impetuous, no doubt, than 
Malcuzynski was in his fine performance 
(Columbia LX1269-70) : and in the phrases 
that separate the various entries of the 
Chorale, particularly the first one, he hardly 
plays legatissimo as directed, but somewhat 
jerkily. In all other respects his perform- 
ance is admirable and spirituallv radiant. 

This is one of the best recordings of the 
piano I have yet heard. The tone is full and 
even over the whole compass and there w a 
splendid bass. A slight jangle here and there 
is not the fault of the recording, but merely 
the result of the player’s arm weight. 

The Prelude, Aria, and Finale, equally well 
recorded, has been overshadowed by the 
earlier work and is certainly not of such 
outstanding quality—the aria is rather dull 
—but there is a delightful sense of well-being 
in the first movement and some attractive 
music in the last movement (in which the 
opening tune is recapitulated). The quiet 
end is a surprise—and a happy one. This 
is a notable issue and I look forward to 
hearing Mr. Demus again—in Bach, I hope. 

A.R. 


OPERATIC 


A remark in my review of the Columbia 
Tosca, in the December issue of THE 
GRAMOPHONE, has led to a slight misunder- 
standing. I spoke of the occasional difficulty 
of balancing Maria Callas’s voice satisfac- 
torily and said that some of her notes sounded 
“on the verge of distortion’’. By this I 
meant simply that they had an unpleasant 
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quality of tone, which, of course, could 
arise from the placing of the voice, or an 
awkward vowel sound at that moment, or 
some particular vocal characteristic. Such 
things are not invariably noticed in opera 
house or concert hall because the human 
ear does not photograph sounds in the 
relentless manner of the microphone, and 
also our eyes are occupied. How often high 
violin tone is “‘ distorted’’ in recording, 
but that, too, may be in the playing. Try 
to hear as much as you can with a micro- 
phone ear in the concert hall and you will 
realise that many things, if recorded at that 
moment, would sound ugly, tone “ dis- 
torted ’’ from what it ideally should be. 
Those of us who have to record speech for 
radio programmes usually receive a severe 
shock on hearing what emerges from the 
disc or tape. And look what the camera 
does to people in untouched-up photo- 
graphs. The .blame for ugly tone 
cannot always be fairly apportioned—the 
fact alone can be reported. A.R. 


/BELLINI. Ah ! Non credea mirarti from 


‘“* La Sonnambula ”’, Act 3. 
DONIZETTI. Cavatina: Quel guardo, 
il cavaliere from ‘‘ Don Pasquale ”’. 
Act 1. Marimi del Pozo (soprano), 
Philharmonia Orchestra (Anatole 
Fistoulari). H.M.V. C4237 (12 in., 
6s. 4d.). 45 r.p.m. 7P146 (7 in., 6s. 4d.). 
This is rather a nice little record ; and 
while it is nothing very special, it comes to 
provide acceptable versions of two arias not 
satisfactorily represented at the moment. 
Marghertia Carosio’s ‘‘ Quel guardo”’, 
available on both 78 and 45, does not show 
her off at her best; and her ‘ Ah, non 
credea ’’, which was better than Marimi 
del Pozo’s, is recently deleted. Miss del 
Pozo gets quite a lot of character into 
the Pasquale aria, and is properly: touching 
the Sonnambula. Her voice is of the Toti dal 
Monte kind. Occasionally a note is not as 
well placed or pitched as it might be. And 
how on earth was the recording made? I 
had thought that pre-echo was a fault 
reserved for LP—but here, on both sides, 
we encounter it again and again. A.P. 


/ *BORODIN. I hate a dreary life (Gal- 


itzk;’s Aria) trom “ Prince Igor ’”’, 
Act I. 

*GLINKA. They guess the truth 
(Sussanin’s Aria) from “A Life for 
the Tsar ’’, Act 4. 

*xRIMSKY-KORSAKOV. Song of the 
Viking Guest from “‘ Sadko’’, Scene 4. 

*xTCHAIKOVSKY. Everyone knows 
love on earth (Gremin’s Aria) from 
‘“‘ Eugene Onegin ’’, Act 3. Rapnhaél 
Arié (bass). Orchestre de la 
Société des Concerts du Conserva- 
toire de Paris (Alberto Erede). Decca 
LW5061 (10 in., 18s. o}d.). 

I don’t really think this is a very likable 
record. It seems to defeat the purpose of 
medium-play (which should surely be used 
primarily for works too long for a 78 side, 
too short for a 334), to turn it into a mini- 
recital. And in any case, Arié, so good in 
another medium-play which I review this 
month, here sings or is recorded with a 
heavy, inexpressive boom. I suggest for the 
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Borodin and Glinka arias Rossi-Lemeni’s 
exciting 78 coupling of them on H.M.V. 
DB21559; or, for the Borodin and the 
Rimsky-Korsakov, Christoff on H.M.V. 
DB21127 (or 7P150). A.P. 


*HUMPERDINCK. Hansel und Gretel. 
Peter (the Father) 
Josef Metternich (bass) 
Gertrud (the Mother) 
Maria von Ilosvay (sop.) 
Hansel Elisabeth Griimmer (sop.) 
Gretel Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (sop. ) 
The Witch P 
Else Schiirhoff (mezzo-sop.) 
Sandman Anny Felbermeyer (sop.) 
Dew Fairy Anny Felbermayer (sop. ) 
Choirs of Loughton High School 
for Girls and Bancroft’s School 
and the Philharmonia Orchestra 
(Herbert von Karajan). Sung in 
German. Columbia 33CX1096-7 (two 
12 in., 72s. 11d.). 


I always thought it could be done if 
someone really set their mind to it, and 
insisted on it: and now it has been done. 
We have come near to perfection before, 
but never so close as in this recording of 
Humperdinck’s exquisite fairy-tale opera. 
It is still a recording, which means there 
are bound to be some imperfections, small 
as they are here, but the scene in the forest 
(Act 2) is sung and played and recorded 
with a sensitive regard for the atmosphere 
the music can create, if allowed to, that has, 
until now, not been equalled. 


The stage direction tells us that on the 
rise of the curtain to this scene Gretel “ is 
humming quietly to herself ’’ the folk song 
‘There stands a little man in the wood 
alone’’. Elisabeth Schwarzkopf produces 
the illusion perfectly, and the orchestra 
respond in like manner, all, as the recording 
gives it to us, on the plane of absolute 
quietness. The cuckoo calls, and soft, 
mysterious voices echo the lost children’s 
cry ‘“‘ Who’s there ? ’’—we are with them 
in the dark forest—and it is, as directed, 
with a “ soft, gentle voice’’ the Sandman 
brings sleep to the children, another 
perfectly achieved illusion of a fairy-tale 
personage, faintly seen in the dusk. Then, 
very quietly, the two children sing their 
ineffably lovely prayer about the angels 
and once more we are with them, as even 
in the opera house looking at the stage we 
could not be. | 


The tender intimacy of performance and 
recording are something to marvel at—one 
never thinks of the studio and the opera 
could not have been better cast. The two 


Elisabeths soun 1 always like the delightful v 


children they ar. supposed to be and avoid 
all suspicion of archness: and both sing 
beautifully throughout. Josef Metternich 
and Marie von Ilosvay are equally good as 
the parents and Else Schiiroff produces an 
amazing variety of sinister sounds as the 
witch. Her ‘‘hocus-pocus’’ is_ really 
frightening. Anny Felbermeyer’s pretty 
voice is brought forward as the Dew Fairy 
(quite correctly) and this differentiates her 
sufficiently from the Sandman. The fresh 
and enthusiastic singing of the school choirs 
is pure delight: and when principals and 
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chorus sang the last words in the opera, to 
Humperdinck’s inspired melody, ‘‘ When 
past bearing is our grief, God the Lord will 
send relief’’, I was moved to tears. Karajan 
has been accused of over-speeding in his 
Mozart operatic recordings—and with some 
justice—but he never puts a baton wrong, 
so to speak, in this opera. I like the slow un- 
folding of the “‘prayer’’ melody at the start 
of the Overture, and there is not a moment 
when he over-plays the brilliantly scored 
sections. The themes are, as everyone 
knows, woven together with a Meistersinger- 
like richness, but the counterpoint is always 
made beautifully clear. The Witches Ride 
(she is perhaps a sort of fallen Valkyrie !) 
is vividly done—the big drum comes out 
with startling reality—and the gradual 
transition to the quietness of the forest scene 
managed with much skill. Karajan is, in 
fact, in affectionate accord with the score 
throughout. 

The recording of the orchestra—who 
play like the angels of the dream tableau—is 
really superb and the high string tone 
comes out with a beauty tape recording has 
long denied it. 

Is it too much to hope that Columbia 
may print the libretto in German and 
English so that listeners may get the fullest 
enjoyment from the opera. All the singers 
act admirably with their voices, but this 
extra help is needed as well. 

When I was a talks producer at the 
B.B.C. and wanted conditions to be as 
favourable to the broadcaster as possible 
I used to say, half jokingly, ‘‘ There must 
be love in the studio’’ to all concerned: 
and I feel this spirit was about in the studio 
when Hansel und Gretel was being recorded. 
It sounds, anyway, as if it was sung, played, 
recorded, and—not least—directed with 
love. For that and this beautiful result our 
most grateful thanks. 


“MOZART. Aria: Vado, ma dove ? 


K.583. Aria : Chi sa, chi sa, qual 
sia, K.582. Irmgard Seefried 
(soprano), London Mozart Players 
(Harry Blech). Columbia LX1596 
(12 in., 8s. 114d.). 

This is a delightful record : Seefried at 
her most winning, excellently accompanied, 
excellently recorded. The arias are two of 
the three which Mozart wrote for his first 
Dorabella, Louise Villeneuve. They are 
dated October, 1789, and are interpolations 
in Martin’s opera Jl Burbero di buon core 
(libretto by Da Ponte). Both arias are very 
lightly sentimental, and their melodies are 


beautiful. A.P. 


*xMUSSORGSKY. I have attained the 
highest power: In the town of 
Kazan from “ Boris Godunov ”’. 

*xRUBINSTEIN. I am he whom you 
called from ‘“‘ The Demon ’’. Raphaél 
Arié (bass). L’Orchestre de la 
Société des Concerts du Conserva- 
toire de Paris (Alberto Erede). 
Sung in Russian. Decca LW5067 
(10 in., 18s. ofd.). 

This medium-play is a most attractive 
record which I warmly recommend. It is 
superbly recorded, with plenty of voice, 
plenty of orchestra, and an excellent balance 
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between the two. And I prefer Arié’s 
singing of the two Boris arias even to that 
of Christoff. Arié’s voice leaps out to meet 
you ; Christoff’s, impressive though it is, 
seems to be resonating inside himself—a 
crude way of putting it, but it is hard to 
put one’s finger on the essential difference 
between the two. A further point: Arié 
uses Mussorgsky’s own orchestration, and 
I don’t believe any who compares it with 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s (as used by Christoff) 
will have any doubt in thinking it the more 
effective. Christoff’s monologue, ‘‘ I have 
attained the highest power ’’, is on H.M.V. 
DB6498. His account of Vaarlam’s song is 
coupled with a Death of Boris less good than 
is Arié’s on Decca K2229 ; Christoff’s can 
also be bought as part of the excellent LP 
10-inch recital, BLP1003. The whole thing 
is hopelessly confused from a discographical 
point of view ; and becomes more so when 
we recall that Chaliapin records of the arias 
are also available. I shouldn’t let it deter 
your from getting the Arié record. In that 
it uses Mussorgsky’s own score, it is not a 
duplication in any case. 

Besides, it also has an unfamiliar extract 
from Rubinstein’s The Demon—some more 
microgroove representation of this com- 
poser to disprove what I wrote last month. 
The curious story of this opera, which 
retained its popularity for a long time, con- 
cerns a girl who, although affianced to a 
Prince, loves a Demon who appears to her. 
The Demon brings about the death of the 
Prince, and the girl retires to a convent. But, 
alone in her cell, this wretched creature starts 
thinking about sex—and the Demon seizes 
this chance to materialise before her. This 
is the aria which, but for the timely inter- 
vention of an angel, would have led to the 
poor girl’s ruin. A.P. 


A.R. WU *PONCHIELLI. La Gioconda. 


La Gioconda Anita Corridori (sop.) 
Laura Adorno Miriam Pirazzini 
(mezzo-sop. ) 

La Ciaca Rina Cavallari (cont.) 
Enzo Grimaldi Giuseppe Campora 

(ten.) 
Barnaba Anselmo Colzani (bar.) 
Alvise Badoero Fernando Corena 

(bass) 
Orchestra and Chorus of La Scala, 
Milan (Armando La Rosa Parodi). 
Nixa ULPo9220/1-4 (four 12 in., 
145s. 10d.). 

‘* La Gioconda, a Melodrama in Four Acts 
by Tobia Gorria, Music by A. Ponchielli,”’ 
was first heard at the Scala in 1876. ““Tobia 
Gorria ’’ readily yields itself as an anagram 
of Arrigo Boito, composer of Mefistofele and 
Nerone, and librettist for Verdi’s Otello and 
Falstaff. The story of La Gioconda, like those 
of Verdi’s Ernani av.d Rigoletto, was based on 
Victor Hugo. La Gioconda comes five years 
after Aida, eleven years before Otello. 

Recent performances of the opera in 
England have been those of the Liverpool 
Grand Opera Company in 1951, and of the 
Palmer’s Green and Southgate Grand 
Opera Society in 1952. I saw the Palmer’s 
Green and Southgate performance, and 
even on the tiny stage of a parish hall, with ° 
a handful of instrumentalists and a piano 
filling in, La Gioconda made its effect. It is a 
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powerful piece, a succession of “ strong ”’ 
situations which the pracused hands of 
Boito and Ponchielli have made exceedingly 
effective. I have a weakness for high- 
powered sub-Verdi opera : Andrea Chenier, 
Adriana Lecouvreur and Gioconda, so don’t 
necessarily trust me when I recommend the 
piece warmly. But if you enjoy “ Cielo e 
mar’’, “‘ Voce di donna’’, ““O monu- 
mento ’’ and “ Suicidio’’’, then I think you 
will enjoy them all the more when they are 
set in their rip-roaring Venetian context. 


Hearing La Gioconda as a recording is 
rather nice, and has one distinct advantage 
over all but the most sumptuous stagings. 
The settings are real places : the courtyard 
of the Doge’s Palace, the Ca d’Oro, a 
palace on thc Guidecca from which one 
can see, over the water, the Piazzetta. With 
a recording one visualizes the action as 
happening in these real settings ; pictures 
Barnaba standing on the steps of the Scala 
de’ Giganti as he gestures now towards the 
Council Chamber (‘“ La il Doge’’), now 
towards the subterranean prisons (“ Quivi 
un popolo muor’’). In New York, on the 
other, hand (where last season’s cast was 
Milanov, Barbieri, Del Monaco, Warren, 
Siepi) a critic expressed doubt whether the 
Ducal palace in Venice could possibly be 
older than its Metropolitan counterpart ! 


The performance on this disc is more or 
less what one might hear at a provincial 
Italian opera house. First cast at the Scala 
last season was Callas, Stignani, Di Stefano, 
Tagliabue and Tajo, which is obviously 
something quite different from what we 
have here. Anita Corridori I know nothing 
about, except that she sang the Gioconda 
at Trieste last season, again with Campora 
as her partner. Campora and Corena need 
no introduction ; both have made excellent 
records for Decca. Rina Cavallari was 
rather a wretched Preziosilla and Madda- 
lena during the recent Stoll Verdi season. 
Pirazzini is a well-known mezzo in Italy. 
Colzani is a new baritone to me; he was 
billed to appear at the Stoll, but I never 
actually heard him. 


Now for the actual achievement. I’ve 
made copious notes about it all, but I sup- 
pose there is no point in reproducing them 
here. The main point at issue is: is it worth 
buying or not? Yes it is—provided you 
don’t expect a performance of the standard 
reached by the Decca Rome or the Colum- 
bia Scala series (and see my final note). The 
opera is rarer (for Englishmen) than 
Bohémes or Butterflies, so standards can per- 
haps be fairly lowered. In Corridori we 
have a routine soprano, who rises rather well 
to her great ‘‘ Suicidio’”’ scene, never 
actually lets us down badly, but never scales 
the heights. The other two women are 
adequate. Campora, after his Cavaradossi 
and Pinkerton for Decca, will be found 
disappointing. On those records, and in a 
Traviata I once heard him sing with Callas, 
he was smooth, lyrical and elegant. Here he 
sings for much cf the time like any old 
Italian tenor ; but it is a full-blooded voice, 
never used as tastelessly as, say Mario del 
Monaco’s is in “‘ Cielo e mar’’. Corena is 
distinctly good ; Colzani gives an unsubtle 
but not ineffective account of the villain. 
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It is less the individual singing that one 
enjoys than the opera as a whole. Gioconda 
is exciting, and so is this performance. The 
tenor and the baritone yell the end of their 
duet in Act 1, and the recording (the end of 
a side) distorts badly ; all the same one 
would have to be very cold-blooded not to 
feel that, in its crude way, it was effective. 
Another exciting moment is when the tenor 
makes his Otello-like entrance in the first 
act (the resemblance cannot be fortuitous), 
cutting through the crowd and quelling 
them with his ringing high notes. Then the 
imaginative opening of the second act, the 
ship Hecate with “‘ mozzi’’ in the rigging, 
sailors below-decks, Enzo on the bridge, 
Barnaba off-stage across the lagoon in his 
skiff, and the whole forming a vast and 
magical structure of harmonious sound “ in 
three dimensions ’’, is most successfully re- 
created ; the atmosphere is just right. 

The recording of the first two sides is 
patchy ; the orchestra has a tendency to 
be backward, and there is distortion towards 
the centres. But is not bad ; and for the rest 
of the opera the recording is good. The 
orchestral playing is, as we might expect, 
first-rate throughout (the “‘ Dance of the 
Hours ’’ comes off well) ; so is the choral 
singing. And with these performer: La 
Rosa Parodi can show touches of an inter- 


pretative quality which we would not have V/ 


deduced from his Stoll performances. 
A final note : consider before buying 


that there is a Cetra recording of La 
Gioconda available abroad, with Callas in 
the title-role. v. 


“ WAGNER. Prelude and Bridal Chorus 


from ‘‘ Lohengrin ’’ Act 3. Symphony 
Orchestra and Chorus of the 
Nordwestdeutschen Rundfunks, 
Hamburg (Wilhelm  Schiichter). 
H.M.V. DB21609 (12 in., 8s 114d.). 
45 r.p.m. 7R175 (7 in., 8s. 114d.). 

It was a good idea to extract the Intro- 
duction to Act III and the Bridal Chorus 
from the complete Lohengrin and couple 
them on a 78 pressing, as the performances 
concerned are good ones—though the 
orchestra is more convincing in its shaping 
of the quieter sections of the Introduction 
than of the louder, and the voices are more 
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CHORAL AND SONG 


“ADAMS. The Holy City (Weatherly). 


SULLIVAN. The Lost Chord (Proctor). 
Walter Midgley (tenor). London 
Symphony Orchestra (George 
Weldon). Geraint Jones (organ). 


H.M.V.°DB21604 (12 in., 8s. 114d.) 


This is one of the best Midgley has made. 
His recent return to Covent Garden, as 
Cavaradossi, was, | thought, most disappoint- 
ing; but in these religioso morsels of 
Victoriana his voice is at its best. I like its 
slightly “thrusting quality, and the some- 
what boyish sound of its top notes (quite 
different from the meagre, boxed-in sound 
in Tosca). The recording is excellent, and 
the style is appropriate, except where 
Midgley simply vocalises and fails to bring 
such meaning as they have to the words: 


It seemed the harmonious echo 
Of our discordant life. 


The gramophone motor I am using at the 
moment chooses to play the first side at 
slightly above D flat, the second at slightly 
above A, which makes the top notes slightly 
above A flat and B respectively. A.P. 


BRAHMS. Mein Madel hat einen 
Rosenmund: Da unten im Tale: 
Schwesterlein: Och Moder, ich 
well en Ding han (Folk Songs). 
Elisabeth Schumann (soprano), Leo 
Rosenek (piano). Sung in German. 


H.M.V. DB21605 (12 in., 8s. 11}d.). 


What a joy it is to have this record of fous 
of the Brahms Folk Songs so enchantingly 
sung by our ever lamented Elisabeth 
Schumann. The gaiety of Mein Maddel 
hat einen Rosenmund, the humour of Och 
Moder, ich well en Ding han, are as perfectly 
realised as the sad atmosphere of the other 
two songs. 


Schwesterlein needs a word of explanation. 
It is a dialogue between a sister and a 
brother and it is ‘‘ Death with whom the 
maiden dances ’’. A.R. 


convincing in chorus than when reduced / *BRUCKNER. Great Mass in F minor. 


to eight ladies. 

And it solves, or should solve, the problem 
of how to end the Introduction when 
treated as a concert piece : it can run on 
into the Bridal Chorus, which conveniently 
comes to its own end at just the right time 
on the other side of the disc. Here the 
virtues of the arrangement are a little 
obscured by two bars being excised at the 
point of turnover, so that naturally the 
join does not sound as logical as it should. 

And, away from a presentation of the 
full drama, all off-stage music, however 
well calculated, sounds dangerously like 
just being badly-recorded : but that 
brings up much wider questions than would 
find appropriate discussion just here. 

M.M. 





A few copies of the Index to Volume 
XXX are still available, price 2/6 post free 
from 49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middx. 


Dorothea Siebert (soprano), Dag- 
mar Herrmann (alto), Erich Maj- 
kut (tenor), Otto Weiner (bass). 
Akademie Kammerchor. Philhar- 
monia Orchestra, Vienna (Ferdi- 
nand Grossman). Vox PL7940 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 


I trust that encouraging sales for the 
Bruckner LP recordings (the Fourth Sym- 
phoinry on Vox, the Seventh on Decca, the 
‘“* Youth ’’ Symphony on Nixa) are showing 
that Bruckner is no longer in England a 
great composer unrecognised and unheard. 
This new Vox is a record which will give 
deep and lasting satisfaction. Alec Robert- 
son his richly rewarding little monograpb 
on Sacred Music tells us that “‘ Bruckner’s 
three Masses are of far finer quality than 
anything else in the period ’’ (i.e. the mid- 
nineteenth century). The E minor, No. 2, 
is generally held to be his masterpiece ; but 
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BRAHMS 
Concerto No. 1 in D minor 
for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 15 
CLIFFORD CURZON (Piano) 
with THE CONCERTGEBOUW ORCHESTRA 
conducted by EDUARD VAN BEINUM 
LXT 2825 
€ 
MOZART 
Concerto No. 23 in A major 
for Piano and Orchestra, K.488 ; 
Concerto No, 24 in C minor 
for Piano and Orchestra, K.491 
CLIFFORD CURZON (Piano) 
pw ith THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by JOSEF KRIPS 
LXT 2867 
* 
BEETHOVEN 
Concerto No. 5 in E flat major 
er for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 73— 
E “The Emperor” 
a CLIFFORD CURZON (Piano) with 
Tne LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
a conducted by GEORGE SZELL 
LXT 2506 
o 
GRIEG 
Concerto in A minor for Piano 
and Orchestra, Op. 16 
: CLIFFORD CURZON (Piano) 
ewith THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
> eonducted by ANATOLE FISTOULARI 
LXT 2657 
* 
TCHAIKOVSKY 
Concerto No, 1 in B flat minor 
for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 23 
: CLIFFORD. CURZON (Piano) 
_ with THE NEW SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by GEORGE szELL 
LXT 2559 
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- PROKOFIEV 
Symphony No, 1 in D major, Op. 25—‘ Classical ” ; 
GLINKA 
Russlan and Ludmilla—Overture and 

BORODIN 

On the Steppes of Central Asia and 

MUSSORGSKY 
Night on the Bare Mountain 
L’ORCHESTRE DU CONSERVATOIRE DE PARIS 
conducted by ERNEST ANSERMET 

LXT 2833 


~ 


" RAVEL 
‘Le tombeau de Couperin ; 
Valses riobles et sentimentales 
L’ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE 
3 fonducted by vRNEST ANSERMET 
bags LXT 2821 ~ 
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SIBELIUS 
Symphony No. 1 in E minor, Op. 39 
LNT 2694 


Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 43 

LXT 2515 
- 

DELIUS 

The walk to the Paradise Garden «ind 

A song of summer ; 
Brigg fair 
and On hearing the first cuckoo in Spring 

LXT 2788 


all by THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by ANTHONY COLLINS 





BEETHOVEN 
Symphony No. 4 in B flat major, Op. 60 
. THE CONCERTGEBOUW ORCHESTRA 
conducted by JOSEF KRIPS 
LXT 2874 
* 
“ HAYDN 
Symphony No. 92 in G major—* Oxford ’ ; 
: MOZART 
Symphony No. 40 in G minor, K.550 
LXT 2819 


Symphony No. 31 in D major, K.297—* Paris” ; 
Symphony No. 39 in E flat major, K.543° 
: LXT 2689 
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all by THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by JOSEF KRIPS i 





VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
A London Symphony 
LXNT 2693 


A Pastoral Symphony (a) 
LXT 2787 
* 


TCHAIKOVSKY 
Hamlet—Fantasy Overture, Op. 67 ; 
1812 Overture, Op. 49 
LXT 2696 


all by THE LONDON PITILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
(a) with MARGARET RITCHIE (Soprano) 
conducted by SiR ADRIAN BOULT 





PIERRE FOURNIER is undoubtedly one @ 
the world’s leading ‘cellists, Aft on 
brilliant career at the Paris Conserva oin 
he devoted his time to concert and reeifi 
work, and rapidly became widely k: ow 
on the continent. In 1941 he : 
appointed Professor of Violoncello a ig : 
Chamber Music at the Paris Conservat oin 
Since the war he has toured extensi 
achieving tremendous success especi all 
in South America and the U.S.A. | 
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RICHARD STRAUSS 
Don Quixote, Op. 35 
PIERRE FOURNIER (Violoncello) 

with 3 
THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by CLEMENS KRAUSS | 
(Solo Viola : ERNST MORAWEG) 
LXT 2842 
° fe 
J. 8. BACH Ee 
Herzlich tut mich verlangen—Cho ale 


eh 
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(trans. Fournier) ; Sonata in G maj or 
for Violoncello and Piano; ~— 


VIOLONCELLO RECITAL 
Bloch: Nigun ; 
Kreisler: Chanson Louis XIII et Pa 
Debussy: Beau soir ; ee) 
Fauré: Fileuse, Op. 80, No. 2; ~ 
Gershwin: Prelude No. 2; Nin: Granadin 
PIERRE FOURNIER (Violoncello) 
and ERNEST LUSH (Piano) 
LXT 2766 
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this F minor one, No. 3, has a sustained 
sublimity which can bear comparison with 
the noblest of compositions for the church. 


Bruckner, a devout and humbly pious 
Catholic, composed within the Viennese 
tradition. His music reflects the glory and 
splendour of the Mass, shines with gold and 
banners ; it also embodies what Max Auer 
called ‘‘ utter humility, the penance of 
fast-days and of advent, quiet meditation 
in gloomy corners of the church illumined 
only faintly by the roseate glow of ‘ eternal 
light ’.’’ Each section of the liturgy is 
planned as a single musical movement ; 
there is no sub-division into arias, duets, 
choruses, etc. 


The Kyrie is marked by beautiful violin 
figuration—a constant feature of the work— 
and devotion in the word-setting. In 
accordance with tradition, solo voices are 
used in the ‘‘ Christe’’. At the end of the 
Gloria we have a fugue, on the words “‘ in 
gloria dei patris’’, whose subject is flung 
out, like a banner, by voices and trumpets. 
The Creed is an unwavering affirmation of 
faith ; again in accordance with tradition 
the words “‘ descendit de coelis’’ are set to 
a descending phr’se. ‘‘ Et incarnatus ”’ is 
composed for the tenor solo, against a 
beautiful figuration for the solo violin (and 
both tenor and violinist are exceedingly 
sensitive artists). After “‘ et sepultus est ”’ 
the brass takes over from the voices, very 
quietly and solemnly, in a brief and moving 
commentary. 


It is a pity that the side-break had to 
come here, for the contrast which the 
succeeding section makes is a striking one. 
Strings have an exciting ostinato over 
pedal-points which they maintain right 
through this section up “‘ vivos et mortuos’’; 
and the voices break in with their “ et 
resurrexit’’ with thrilling and exalting 
effect. Bruckner had no hesitation about 
depicting the Resurrection and Last Judg- 
ment in the most vivid colours. His setting 
of “‘ Cujus regni erit finis ’’ conveys a sense 
of limitless horizons stretching to eternity 
with its calm repeated woodwind chords. 
Like Schubert, Bruckner makes a recapitu- 
lation at “* Et in spiritum sanctum ”’ ; like 
Haydn, he sets the words affirming belief 
in the unity of the church to a unison 
phrase. There is a dramatic stroke in “‘ et 
vitam venturi saeculi’’: voices stop, and 
the timpani roll softly—as if the singers 
were suddenly struck silent, with momentary 
awe, in contemplation of the life everlasting. 


The Osanna is joyful ; and the Benedictus, 
perhaps the finest thing in all the Mass, is 
of melting beauty—like the slow movement 
of some unwritten Brahms symphony. It 
is very well conducted, since the ‘cello tune 
which gradually unfolds is played most 
poetically, without becoming sentimental as 
could so easily happen. Bruckner incorpor- 
ated some bars from this movement into the 
Andante of his Second Symphony. The 
Agnus dei rounds the work, referring to the 
fugue subject of ‘‘in gloria dei patris’”’ 
from the Gloria and the main theme of the 


Credo. In the very last bars the oboe breathes 
the theme of Ayrie—an inspired invention. 


Ferdinand 


The recording is faultless. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Grossmann’s interpretation seems to me to 
be excellent. Among the soloists Erich 
Majkut is outstanding. And as a whole the 
performance is plainly a very good one. 


A.P. 


¥*DELIUS. Appalachia (ed. and revised 


Beecham). Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra and Chorus (Sir Thomas 
Beecham). Columbia 33CX1112 
(12 in., 36s. 53d.). Recorded under the 
auspices of the Delius Trust. 

Appalachia positively gains, in a superla- 
tively good recording such as this, by not 
being seen in the concert hall: and few of us 
have strength of mind enough to shut our 
eyes listening to music there. The work 
gains, I mean, because we do not see the 
chorus and wonder when they are going to 
sing, and having sung their first few bars, 
when they are going to break in again, and 
so on. ‘‘ The mysteriousness and haunting 
suggestiveness’’ of these little ‘‘ choral 
doxologies ’’, as Philip Heseletine says in 
his life of Delius, contribute much to the 
beauty of the work and, as I have hinted, 
make their fullest effect with the chorus 
unseen, especially as the voices are used 
instrumentally up to the extended choral 
finale; where they have words to sing. 

Delius’s interest in the negro may have 
been that of a sympathetic onlooker, but in 
Appalachia he creates a wonderfully vivid 
picture of the negro’s humour, gaiety, sad- 
ness and simplicity, and ends with a 
poignant farewell of husband and wife 
when, to quote Heseltine again, “‘ one 
might be sold for a slave in a distant 
plantation and the other left behind ’’. 

This work is of particular interest because 
the many quick variations have none of the 
weakness Delius was apt to fall into some- 
times when moving away from contem- 
plative writing. They are virile, exception- 
ally brilliant in their orchestration, and 
most resourceful in their treatment of the 
slave song melody: one that might easily 
have become monotonous, lovely as it is. 

Once again Sir Thomas Beecham, who 
seems to live nowadays on a high peak of 
inspiration, gives us an absolutely magical 
performance of this grand and moving work, 
and gets playing of the same superb quality 
as in The Mass of Life. 

The old set, issued by the Delius Society 
in 1949, still sounds well but there is, of 
course, nothing like the clarity of detail we 
get in this issue, nor could the big climaxes 
be so well contained at that time. Of many 
felicities in the recording I must mention 
the cor anglais solo, playing the main theme, 
true in tone and finely balanced with 
clarinet and bassoons (in three parts), 
scoring with a real tang in it: the rich tone 
of the ’cellos in the second variation (which 
they begin) and, just before the recapitu- 
lation of this long variation, the soft string 
tone in twelve of Delius’s most magical bars. 
The string tone, loud or soft, is indeed very 
good all through. 

After the first brief entry.of the chorus 
there is a piece of recording so perfect in 
tone and balance that it should become a 
locus classicus. The scoring is: horn solo, 
string accompaniment (violins divided) and 
interjections by clarinet, cor anglais, oboe, 


«MONTEVERDI. 
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and flute (letter R, page 77 in the miniature 
score). 

On the second side comes the splendid 
March (based on the main theme), with 
solemn booms on bass drum, massive 
scoring very well recorded, and followed by 
the distant unaccompanied chorus, with the 
atmosphere perfectly caught. The great 
sweep of the last chorus, with full orchestra, 
is most inspiring, and there is one of Delius’s 
characteristically lovely endings to the 
work. 


This is most accessible music—more so 
than The Mass of Life—and we must again 
thank the Delius Society for their enterprise, 
and Sir Thomas Beecham and all concerned 
(including the un-named chorus) for a 
grand performance and recording. A.R. 


Vespro della beata 
Vergine (1610). Margot Guilleaume 
(soprano), Friederike Sailer (soprano), 
Lotte Wolf-Matthaeus (contralto). 
Heinz Marten (tenor), Werner Hoh- 
mann (tenor), Franz Kelch (bass), 
Walter Biller (viola da gamba), 
Helma Elsner (harpsichord), Herbert 
Liedecke (organ). The Swabian 
Choral Singers and Stuttgart Bach 
Orchestra (Hans Grischkat). Vox 
PL7902 (two 12 in., 72s. 11d.). 

I had hoped that the L’Oiseau-Lyre 
recording of Monteverdi’s Vespers of the 
Blessed Virgin would have been issued by 
now so that it could be compared with this 
Vox recording ; but as it is still delayed it 
would not be right to hold up the review of 
the Vox set. The matter is important as 
Monteverdi left so much to the skill of the 
respective conductor of his day—he pre- 
pared no full score—that the present-day 
editor is faced with difficult problems of 
arrangement, distribution of parts, and 
instrumentation. Vox use the edition made 
by Dr. Hans Redlich and published by 
Universal-Edition: this being the one that. 
in this country, first drew attention to a 
neglected masterpiece which astonished all 
who heard it on account of its eloquence, 
variety, strength and beauty. Subsequent 
hearings revealed weak places in the work. 
and by a just dispensation of Providence it 
is those, for the most part, that came off 
worst in the present performance and 
recording. 


I propose to compare the two versions in 
some detail at a later date and so shall not 
say anything more about the present 
edition except that Dr. Redlich omitted two. 
moverhents in the original, both of them 
psalms, ist Dominus (for ten voices) and 
Lauda Jerusalem (for seven voices). There 
were sound practical reasons for this 
decision as the work is very long even with- 
out them and already contains three 
extended psalm settings: but I regret the 
absence of the two missing psalms in the 
recording and hope they will be found in 
the L’Oiseau-Lyre issue. Dr. Redlich has 
also, perhaps to suit the length of playing 
time on the discs, somewhat rearranged the 
order of the movements as he laid them out 
in his edition—an order different to that of 
Monteverdi—in the main body of the work : 
but this is an improvement as antiphons 
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now precede psalms, whereas he printed 
three psalms in succession and this, in 
performance, made for monotony. 

A leaflet is provided that gives the Latin- 
English text and some short notes on each 
movement. These notes will be found 
helpful: but the opening sentence of the 
first one is badly expressed. 

The office of Vespers begins with the 
chanting of Deus in adjutorium meum intende 
by the officiating priest, to which the choir 
respond Domin. ad adjuvandum me festina. 
The note suggests that the response is “‘ the 
initial part ’’. 

Monteverdi used the music of the Toccata 
that begins his Orfeo as accompaniment to 
the choir in this opening movement. They 
sing in unison almost throughout the move- 
ment and here the scoring is fully worked 
out. It is a splendid and fervent start. Of 
the psalm settings, Landate pueri, the one that 
stands as the fifth number in the recording, 
is the finest and makes a wonderful use of 
the simple psalm tone. Of the solo move- 
ments, Nigra sum, for soprano, with harpsi- 
chord accompaniment, Pulchra es, for two 
sopranos, viola da gamba, and harpsichord, 
are most lovely : but Duo Seraphim for 
three tenors is excessively florid and becomes 
a bore. The celebrated Sonata sofra Sancta 
Maria, in which the choir chant a litany-like 
phrase in unison, in various rhythms, with 
a colourful orchestral background, is a 
wonderful movement, and there is a lot of 
fine music in the sectioualiced Magnificat. 

It is evident that the performance has 
been carefully prepared and though the 
recording is uneven and rarely first class it 
will be capable of giving great pleasure to 
the sympathetic listener. The chief draw- 
back is the papery quality of the strings and 
this is all the more annoying because in the 
echo movement Deposuit potentes, from 
Magnificat, the svlo violins are as excellent 
in tone as the oboes, to whom they respond. 

The organ is of the right type (though 
one cannot always hear what it is up to), 
and no doubt the brass were as coarse in 
tone in Monteverdi's day as they sound in 
the ritornellos of the hymn Ave mars stella. 
They sound better in the Sonata. The solo 
tenors, by refusing to sing legato and by 
introducing unwanted aspirates do nothing 
to recommend Duo Seraphim to one, but the 
sopranos are good—Margot Guillaume 
(well-known to us now) especially—and the 
contralto does very well in the difficult 
Audi Coelum. It is a pity, by the way, that 
Miss Guillaume uses a pronunciation of 
Surge and mihi in Nigra sum that is of her 
own devising. 

The chorus do admirable work through- 
out, and it is not their fault that once or 
twice a curious glaze comes over their 
singing, but a fault of the tapes. 

Finally, the balance, no easy matter, is 
reasonably good. 

This is one of the peaks of Monteverdi’s 
restless enquiring genius, an immense 
concerto ecclesiastico, not a liturgical work, 
in which he uses every device of vocal 
expression from past and present, stile 
antico and stile moderno, that he can think of, 
and Vox must be congratulated on being 
the first to make this great work available 
on records. A.R., 


*POULENC.  Banalités. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


‘MOZART. Notturno—Mi lagnero ta- 


cendo, K.437. Notturno—Pii non 
si trovano, K.549. Notturno—Due 
pupille amabili, K.439. Emerentia 
Scheepers (soprano), Monica Sin- 
clair (mezzo-soprano), Geraint Evans 
(baritone). Members of the London 
Baroque Ensemble (Karl Haas), R. 
Temple-Savage (clarinet and _ basset 
horn), Bernard Bree (clarinet and 
basset horn), Michael Whewell (bas- 
set horn). Parlophone R20622 (12 in., 
8s. r114d.). 45 r.p.m. on BSP3004 
(7 in., 8s. 114}d.). 

These vocal trios, Einstein tells us, were 
composed for the gay young Viennese circle 
around Gottfried von Jacquin, and tended 
to pass, as did the songs Das Traumbild and 
Louise, als sie di Briefe ihres ungetreuen 
Liebhabers verbrannte. as Gottfried’s own 
compositions. The first two date from 1783; 
K.437 is on a text from Metastasio’s Siroe ; 
the poet of K.439 is apparently unknown? 
Pii non si trovano, of 1788, has words taken 
from Metastasio’s Olimpiade; and it is 
strikingly more beautiful than the other two. 
But all three are pretty trifles, and the two 
members of the Covent Garden company, 
with Miss Scheepers, a South African 
soprano whose Iphigénie (en Tauride) I 
once admired in Cape Town, sing them 
most attractively. The recording is ex- 
cellent. 


Chansons 
Villageoises. 

*xRAVEL. Histoires Naturelles. Chan- 
son Hébraique from “‘ Chants Popu- 
laires’’. Deux Mélodies Hébraiques. 
Pierre Bernac (baritone), Francis 
Poulenc (piano). Columbia 33CX1119 
(36s. 54d.). 

Gérard Souzay gave a good performance 
of the Histoires Naturelles (coupled with a 
much less good one of Fallas Popular 
Spanish Songs) on Decca LX3077: but in 
reviewing the disc in the July 1952 number 
of THE GRAMOPHONE I thought the pianist 
used too much pedal and I found a slight 
waver in the tone here and there. 

Bernac gives not merely a good but a 
virtuoso performance of these declamatory 
songs, which is a marvel of sensitive enunci- 
ation and nuance; and Poulenc’s accom- 
panying is brilliant, incisive, humourous 
and picturesque. The recording, as regards 
the piano, is clearer and fuller than on the 
Decca disc and the balance rather better, 
if not ideal. 

Bernac does wonders with a voice that 
always seems to be both baritone and tenor 
and changes colour, like a chameleon, in 
response to the varied emotions of the songs 
on the disc. When he begins the moving 
Chanson Hébraique one would think he was 
another singer. At once he becomes patri- 
archal, the Jewish elder to the life, and 
again he alters his tone as the son, in the 
song, replies to the father. How different 
he is here to the amused singer of Le Paon 
and Le G illon, and above all, of La Pintade, 
the song that comes immediately before the 
first Hebrew one. 

Bernac is, of course, not so young as he 
was, and the middle of the voice is a little 
toneless ; but he is a superb artist and I can- 
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not imagine any other singer who could 
make as much of the delightful Poulenc 
songs as he does. 

The words of Banalités are by Appolonaire 
and like those of the Chanson Villageoises, by 
Formbeaure and in dialect, are untranslate- 
able ; but the sleeve-note gives a pzraphrase 
of each song that will sufficiently inform the 
listener. In the Banalitiés there is an 
enchanting song in waltz time, Voyage a 
Paris, which tells of the joy of returning to 
Paris from the country, and a very moving 
one, Sanglots, about the death of love ; but 
all of the songs are good Poulenc except 
Hotel, which, to my mind, misfires. The 
gaiety and abandon of C’est le joli printemps 
and Chanson de la fille frivole, in the Chansons 
Villageoises, are most taking: and here, too, 
there is drama and sadness in Le Mendiant, 
a song of a beggar, Jean Martin, turned 
away from the monastery gates, and in 
Le retour du Sergent, a song cf a forgotten 
warrior mourning for his comrades. 

What a pleasure it is to listen to really 
vocal songs such as these, instead of a voice 
part conceived instrumentally. The team- 
work between these two artists is superb, 
and this disc is one to be treasured by all 
who care for the fine flOwer of French 
singing and artistry. This is, also, a real 
recital, not a hotch-potch of songs, and a 
justification of this type of disc. A.R. 


Four Last 
Songs. Morgen mittag um Elf 
from ‘“‘Capriccio’’ closing scene. 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf soprano), 
Philharmonia Orchestra (Otto 
Ackermann). Columbia 33CX1107 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

We had the last Strauss songs, beautifully 
sung by Lisa della Casa, last December, in 
which number of THE GRAMOPHONE | 
reviewed them (Decca LW5056) : and now 
we have them sung with equal beauty by 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf and coupled, imagi- 
natively, with the closing scene from 
Strauss’s last opera, Capriccio. 

The differences between the two record- 
ings of the songs are slight. Orchestral 
detail is more clearly defined on the 
Columbia disc and the rounder tones of 
Lisa della Casa are more amenable, perhaps. 
to recording than those of Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf. I prefer the Casa disc in 
Beim Schlafengehen as she conveys better the 
direction at the start of the exquisite second 
section of the song, “‘ very calmly ’’, whereas 
Schwarzkopf presses a bit on her tone and 
gives a slight feeling of hurry in the lovely 
floating phrases, and the orchestra make 
just too much of the crescendos. On the 
other hand, Schwarzkopf sings Jm Abendrot 
even more beautifully than Casa, and with 
an’ even more serene feeling of the coming 
of Death. Her interpretation is extraordin- 
arily moving. The songs gain a great deal. 
also, by being sung in the published order. 
I have a German SP disc of part of the 
closing scene from Capriccio, sung by Viorica 
Ursaleac, who created the part of the 
Countess when the opera was first per- 
formed in Munich on October 28, 1942, 
but it is far from satisfactory and gives no 
real idea of the scene. This conversation 
piece on the rival merits of poetry and music 
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is, as Strauss himself said, not for the public, 
“or at most 1,800 persons at a time’’. But 
the closing scene is a superb lyrical mono- 
logue which any Strauss lover will enjoy if 
he reads the information I trust the sleeve 
note will give. 

Schwarzkopf is admirable in the long and 
testing piece and well conveys the Countess’s 
inability to choose between her two lovers, 
the poet and the musician, who symbolise 
the main theme of the opera. Her reflective 
singing of the sonnet one has written and 
the other set to music is delightful, and her 
great outburst, as she suddenly catches 
sight of herself in the mirror, (the D flat 
major section Strauss called ‘‘ the best end 
to my theatrical life work ’’), is glowing and 
heartfelt. After that comes some lovely soft 
singing and the charming by-play (after she 
ceases singing) with the mirror, to which 
the Countess laughingly curtseys as she goes 
off to supper, leaving the human question 
posed in the opera unanswered. Words and 
music can be unified, but one cannot marry 
two men ! 

There is a good balance between voice 
and orchestra and the latter, under Otto 
Ackermann, play with a warmth and sweep 
of tone that the music calls for. It is all 
most enjoyable and my only regret is that 
a bass had not been hired to sing the few 
bars announcing supper—it would have 
added to the verisimilitude of the close. 

A.R. 


*x*WALTON. Belshazzar’s Feast. 
Dennis Noble (baritone), The 
Huddersfield Choir with the Liver- 
pool Philharmonic Orchestra and 
Brass Bands (Sir William Walton). 
H.M.V. ALP1089 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Recorded under the auspices of the 
British Council. SP: C3330-4. 

The performance of this work previously 
issued on SP (C3330-4 has long been 
referred to as an engineering feat not 
easily paralleled in view of the tremendous 
forces employed—huge choirs, very large 
orchestra and two brass bands placed to the 
left and right in the manner prescribed by 
Berlioz for his Requiem. Anyone who cares 
to look up THE GRAMOPHONE, March, 
1943, will find W.R.A. writing with 
justifiable enthusiasm about the achieve- 
ment of the choir and its trainer, but with 
caution about the work itself, which one 
assumes is not exactly his cup of tea. 
Belshazzar’s Feast nevertheless swept the 
country shortly after it was written for the 
Leeds Festival in 1931, and I well remember 
the hypnotic spell it had for me when I 
played the piano as a boy for Sargent’s 
choir rehearsals, preparatory to its first 
London performance. The impact of some 
of the choral writing remains little short of 
overwhelming even after twenty years, and 
there is little at which to cavil in the 
composer's admirably taut and virile 
direction of his own score. Not having the 
78’s with which to make comparison, it is 
not possible to say whether the apparent 
flagging of energy which makes itself felt 
from the point at which the basses make 
their none too confident entry ‘“ Then 
sing aloud to God our strength’”’ at the 
foot of page 100 in the vocal score, is due to 
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tiredness on the part of the singers or not ; 
but I should imagine it is, since already 
some of the attack was beginning to wilt 
in the syncopated entries on page 83 et seq. 
The choral writing is so strenuous that it is 
perhaps unfair of the armchair critic to 
ask for more venom in the words “‘ Thrown 
down ”’ as early as page 22—to be shouted, 
in fact, rather like the word “ Slain”’ 
which interrupts the baritones’ narrative on 
page 69. Some conductors would have got 
it, as they would greater clarity and 
emphasis of words in ‘‘ Thus in Babylon 
the mighty city, Belshazzar the King, 
etc.”’, on page 55, to give an isolated 
example. Dennis Noble’s contribution has 
become inseparable from any English 
performance of the work, and rightly so ; 
for his forthright, declamatory style and 
clear enunciation are just the ticket for the 
recit. beginning ‘‘ Babylon was a great 
city’’ and the ‘“‘ Mene, mene’”’ episode. 
All in all, the performance is as accom- 
plished as ever we are likely to get, and the 
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transfer to LP will gladden the hearts of 
those who do not already possess the set, 
but intend to remedy the deficiency. I.C. 


*THE TRIUMPHS OF ORIANA. A 
Collection of Thirty-two Madrigals 
Dedicated to Queen Elizabeth I. 
The Randolph Singers (David 
Randolph). Nixa WLP6212-1/2 (two 
12 in., 72s. 11d.). 

This recording of the celebrated collection 
of madrigals edited by Thomas Morley and 
published in 1601, together with seven 
additional ones that arrived too late to be 
included in the original volume, will be 
reviewed next month, when the booklet of 
words that are to accompany the discs will 
be available. At the moment I will only say 
that the conductor has wisely used one voice 
to each part: and so, as some rapid 
sampling shows, he has recorded perform- 
ances that are not only on authentic lines 
but clear in texture. This is particularly 
welcome in madrigal recordings. A.R. 





PRADES FESTIVAL, 1950 


*BACH. Suite No. 1 in C major. Suite 
No. 2 in B minor. John Wummer 
(flute). The Prades Festival Orch- 
estra (Pablo Casals). Columbia 
33C-X1108 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


V*BACH. Concerto in A minor. Isaac 


Stern (violin). The Prades Festival 

Orchestra (Pablo Casals). Toccata 

and Fugue in E minor. Eugene 

Istomin (piano). Concerto in F 

minor. Clara Haskil (piano). The 

Prades Festival Orchestra (Pablo 

Casals). Trio Sonata for Violin, 

Pianoforte and Flute. Isaac Stern 

(violin), Eugene Istomin (piano), 
| John Wummer (flute). Columbia 

33C-X1109 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Sonata No. 3 in G minor. 

Pablo Casals (’cello), Paul Baum- 

gartner (piano). Chromatic Fan- 

tasia and Fugue in D minor. 

Italian Concerto. Rudolf Serkin 

(piano). Columbia 330X1110 (12 in., 

36s. 54d.). 

Concerto in A _ minor. 
Mieczyslaw Horszowski (piano), 
Alexander Schneider (violin), John 
Wummer (flute). The Prades 
Festival Orchestra (Pablo Casals). 
Concerto in D minor. Joseph 
Szigeti (violin). The Prades 
Festival Orchestra (Pablo Casals). 
Columbia 33CX1113 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
All recorded at the Casals Festival, 
Prades, 1950. 

In last month's issue of THE GRAMOPHONE 
Lionel Salter described the background of 
the Casals Festivals, and considered the 
Mezart and Beethoven recordings made at 
th. econd one, held in 1951 at Perpignan. 
Now fou~ recerds from the 1950 Festival, 
‘held in the big church at Prades, in front 
of the ornate baroque altar ’’, have reached 
us. The Festival consisted entirely of Bach. 
Columbia recorded a good deal of it, 
including a set of Brandenburgs. What has 
been released in this country is only a 
selection from these recordings. 


I feel I ought to say something general 
about these Bach performances, but find 
it very hard to do so, since they vary so 
much from work to work. Very roughly, 
I suppose, one might describe them as 
being in the ‘‘ Busch ’’ tradition, i.e. using 
a piano not a harpsichord, and phrasing 
freely and expressively. But the only 
possible course is to tackle this set record by 
record. 

What distinguishes the two Suites—and 
also indeed a good deal of the Prades 
recordings—is the intensity of the string 
playing. The C major presents ideal Bach 
playing, rich, magnificent and sonorous in 
the grave of the Overture, very clear in its 
parts in the fugal allegro. Through all there 
is a wonderful quality of concentration. 
Query: Why does Casals omit the Minuet, 
the fifth movement of the Suite ? 

The general complaint made against 
recordings of the Second Suite (see The 
Record Year, for instance) is that the flute is 
not prominent enough. Nor is it here, 
except when it is playing exposed solos. 
Occasionally one can discern but usually 
one has just to deduce it when it is playing 
together with the string tutti. Usually, of 
course, in such passages it is in unison ; 
but at the end of the Overture (lentement) it 
has an independent and important part, 
which is all but inaudible. John Wummer, 
however, is plainly an excellent player. He 
is particularly good in the Trio of the 
Polonaise, and enchanting in the Badinerie. 
This first Prades record, then, I strongly 
recommend. Such things as the way the 
allegros in each Overture are started, the 
humour in the Trio of No. 1’s Bourree, and 
No. 2’s Badinerie, are exquisite ; and the 
whole conception is so thoughtful, intense 
and profound that it will prove deeply 
satisfying. The recorded tone is not ideally 
clear, but perfectly adequate. Another LP 
of No. 2, made by the Stuttgart Chamber 
on Decca LX3002, is not in the same class 
as a performance, although it is better 
engineered. 

The second Prades disc, however, contains 
things of mixed merit. Isaac Stern gives a 
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strong, forthright account of the A minor 
Violin Concerto, but the recording makes 
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his attack seem rather more violent than IY BIZET. La fleur que tu m’avais jetée 


imagine it was in real life. The performance 
is finely rhythmical. The rest of the side is 
filled with Eugene Istomin’s performance 
of the E minor Toccata. This pianist seems 
to be all but unknown in this country ; 
there is no doubt that he is an exceptionally 
good interpreter of Bach, and he is cleanly 
recorded. 

We turn over to what seems to me to be 
a performance of the F minor Piano 
Concerto which must simply be written off. 
The piano’s first solo augurs ill by being an 
almost comic little peck; and there is a 
continuous tendency to hurry the triplets ; 
one needs, in this concerto, absolutely firm 
treatment of the rhythmic fugues. Miuiss 
Haskil indulges in rhythmic vagaries which 
are most upsetting. There is no long 
melodic line in the slow movement, no firm 
grasp of the Finale. How different is the 
Trio Sonata which takes up the rest of the 
side: an extremely beautiful performance : 
composed, classical, perfectly balanced ; 
leisurely, in the sense that the thought has 
time to expand, but rhythmically masterly. 
If the F minor Concerto is what attracts 
you in this disc, then avoid it, and make 
for Brunswick AXTLior12 (backed by the 
D minor Concerto), where Lukas Foss’s 
subtle, delicate phrasing and carefully 
timed figures will delight you. 

Now the third Prades disc is obviously 
attractive: performances by two gieat 
soloists. All the same, Casal’s performance 
of the Cello Sonata gave me rather a sheck. 
Oh, it’s obviously great playing, but none 
the less very disturbing. Dis.urbing in its 
idiosyncracies ; in the languishing treat- 
ment of the dropping phrase which recurs 
throughout the first movement; in the 
very heavy vibrato and—yes—faltering 
intonation in the second ; in the wayward 
rhythms of the Finale. Great in a way, 
undoubtedly ; but not what we think of as 
model Bach playing. Rudolf Serkin, in the 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue, and the 
Italian Concerto, seems to me to be ideal. 
The tone of his piano is rather dry ;_ that 
doesn’t matter in these works. The actual 
sound cf the instrument is very clear, 
although there is some surface noise on the 
disc. I think we can conclude that these are 
the best performances of the two keyboard 
pieces. But if it’s an example of Casals 


playing that you want to own, then I would - 


recommend you to buy almost any of the 
recordings by him which still remain in the 
H.M.V. catalogue before embarking on 
this one. 

On the last disc the Triple Concerto is 
very well played by ail concerned, but the 
sound of the full orchestra at forte is rather 
harshly recorded. So the slow movement 
comes out best—and perfectly lovely it is. 
The “ D minor Violin Concerto’’ turns 
out to be that reconstruction from the D 
minor Clavier Concerto which Szigeti once 
recorded before. It is good on the whole, 
despite an occasional displeasing hesitation 
on the part of the soloist, and the wiry, 
metallic sound of his playing as recorded. 
The slow movement is most eloquent. 

mA 


a’? 


from “‘ Carmen 
GOUNOD. Salut demeure chaste et 
pure from “ Faust’’. Lucien Mura- 
tore (tenor). H.R.S. 1701 (10in., 14s.). 
Lucien Muratore never sang on the 
operatic stage in this country and so it is 
impossible for opera-lovers on this side of 
the channel to compare what might be 
remembered of his voice with his singing as 
reproduced on this record. The voice 
sounds, perhaps, somewhat immature, but 
as the recording was made when he was 
only twenty-six or seven, this is not surpris- 
ing ; what is remarkable, however, is the 
impeccable style and diction in each of 
the two arias—a foretaste of the consummate 
artist which he was to become in after 
years. In the opinion of his famous colleague 
Miss Mary Garden, he was France’s 
greatest tenor, and the writer of this note 
is greatly indebted to her for some of the 
details of his career, After gaining the 
Premier Prix at Marseilles, Muratore came 
to the Opéra-Comique, Paris, to create 
“La Carmelite’’ (Reynaldo Hahn) with 
Mme Calvé; he created the role of 
“‘ Louis XIV ”’ and his success was so great 
that he wem on from there to the Paris 
Opera where he made a series of triumphs. 
After appearances in South America, he 
went to the U.S.A., and it was there that 
Miss Garden first sang with him in Carmen, 
Faust, Romeo et Juliette, Salome, Montemezzi’s 
The Love of Three Kings and in Février’s 
Monna Vanna ; he also sang Samson, though 
not with Miss Garden. Muratore was 
acclaimed in the States in every role he 
sang; perhaps his greatest creation was, 
his colleague writes, Monna Vanna. In her 
book she says that ‘‘ he was superb in 
every one, always thoroughly in his role, 
the way I was in mine. He was never 
himself, always the part. Whenever I 
was on the stage with that man I never 
once thought of him as Lucien Muratore. 
That was the kind of artist he was.’’ He is 
still active—at 76—as a teacher in Paris, 
and one of his pupils best known to British 
audiences is Kenneth Neate, the Australian 
tenor, who has already achieved consider- 
able success both at Covent Garden and 
on the Continent. H.H.H. 


CHAMINADE. L’Eté. Emma Albani 
(soprano). 
HAHN. L’Heure Exquise. Emma Calvé 
(soprano). H.R.S. 1046 (10 in., 14s.). 
The two Emmas recorded on this disc 
were so famous that it is not necessary to 
give details of their careers. Albani was 
considered by many people to be the 
greatest of all pupils of Lamperti, and in 
her younger days she excelled in such roles 
as Amina in “* La Sonnambula ’’. When she 
recorded this song in 1907, she was much 
past her prime, butathe lovely quality of 
her voice is still much in evidence, and she 
shows much of her old skill in coloratura. 
In many ways I consider this a better 
example of her singing than even the 
fabulous ‘*‘ Angels ever bright and fair ’’, 
because it is without the mannerisms and 
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exaggerations which she introduced into 
the latter. Technically the record, which is 
a dubbing of a Pathé hill and dale original. 
has been superbly done, and in fact I have 
never heard a transcription of this kind 
which sounds as well. 

The Calvé recording shows the famous 
soprano’s legato and lovely tone quality to 
good effect, and is only slightly less success- 
ful than the reverse side from the technical 
point of view. ; 

H.R.S. have set themselves an immacu- 
late standard on this disc, and I mos 
cordially recommend it to all collectors. 
At the price of 14s. it is very reasonable 
indeed, and brings the acquisition of an 
Albani recording within the purse of most. 


/LEONCAVALLO. Un grande spetta- 


’ 


colo from “ Pagliacci ’’. 

REYER. Un souvenir poignant from 
“Sigurd ’’. Albert Alvarez (tenor). 
H.R.S. 1078 (10 in. 14s.). 

Alvarez was a very great tenor of the 
French school, despite his name. He sang 
many times at Covent Garden, in the 1890s, 
in the company of such renowned artists as 
Edouard de Reszke, Lassalle, Eames, 
Plancon, etc., and but for the fact that he 
only recorded for Pathé, by the “ hill and 
dale system ’’, he would be far better known 
among collectors. H.R.S. have made a 
fine transfer of two excerpts from his 
operatic roles, so that there is now no 
reason why all collectors should not possess 
an example of his art. 

The passage from “ Sigurd ’’ may have a 
certain interest to those who appreciate 
novelties, for the opera is now quite dead. 
and its composer Reyer all but forgotten. 
Undoubtedly, however, the reverse of the 
disc, ‘‘Un_ grande spettacolo’’ from 
Pagliacci, will give a better idea-of the 
status of Alvarez, for he was an internation- 
ally famous tenor of the so-called “‘ golden 
age’. J.F. 


PUCCINI. Ch’ella mi creda from ‘‘ La 
Fanciulla del West’’ and Recondita 
Armonia from “ Tosca.’”’ Amadeo 
Bassi (tenor). H.R.S. 1o60 (10 in. 
14S.). 

Bassi, in his prime, had a brilliantly 
resonant voice, of great power and flexibi- 
lity, and was a splendid artist in everything 
he undertook. He was born in Florence, 
where he was trained by the Marchese 
Pavese Negri, and it was in that city that 
he made his operatic début—before he was 
twenty—as the Duke in Rigoletto. He first 
appeared at Covent Garden in 1907, in a 
round of roles which included Pinkerton, 
Canio, Faust, Rodolfo and Cavaradossi. In 
America he sang for two Seasons at the 
Manhattan, New York, and with the 
Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company 
under Mary Garden ; there were also two 
performances at the Metropolitan Opera. 
as ‘“‘ Dick Johnson’’ in 1911, when his 
colleagues were Destinn, Amato, Dinh 
Gilly and Andres de Segurola. He returned 
to Covent Garden as “ Riccardo”’ in Un 
Ballo in Maschera on May ist, 1911, follow- 
ing this by “‘ Pinkerton ’’’ and “‘ Radames.”’ 
whilst, on May 2oth, he created the role 
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of “‘ Dick Johnson ’’ in the First Perform- 
ance in England of Puccini’s La Fanciulla 
del West—again with Destinn and Gilly 
as ‘“ Minnie ”’ and ‘‘ Jack Rance.’’ Amongst 
the various roles which he created during 
his career were ‘Angel Clare” in 
d’Erlanger’s Tess; ‘“Federico’’ in 
Franchetti’s Germania (at the Scala in 
March, 1902) and “Lionello’’ in 
Mascagni’s Amica at Monte Carlo in March, 
(g05 (with Geraldine Farrar in the cast). 
He was especially successful in the Giordano 
operas, scoring triumphs in Fedora, Andrea 
Chéner and Siberia. 

This record (both sides of which are 
announced) is a particularly interesting one 
ior opera-goers with long memories—as a 
souvenir of his ‘‘ Dick Johnson ’’ at Covent 
Garden. Here he sings the aria in the last 
Act where, about to be hanged, Johnson 
appeals to his captors to "‘ let her (Minnie) 
believe I am free.’’ It is very well sung 
indeed, and, to the writer of this note, it 
brings back .a remembrance of Bassi’s 
fine performance of the part on the London 
stage. On the reverse we have the (more- 
or-less inevitable !) first Tosca aria ; of the 
two selections this one is, perhaps, slightly 
more forward than the other, but there is 
little difference in the voice ; in any case 
this record is one which should be in any 
collection representing the last period of 
what is termed ‘‘ The Golden Age of 
Opera,’’ for Bassi was, undoubtedly, one of 
the outstanding artists of that time. He 
died in Florence on January 15th, 1949. 

H.H.H. 


‘WAGNER. Racconto del Grael and 


Di? non tincantan, both from 
‘“‘Lohengrin’’. Giuseppe Borgatti 
(tenor. H.R.S. 1056 (10 in., 14s.). 


Borgatti is an important figure in operatic 
history, and as such deserves a place in all 
collections of “‘ Golden Age’’ records. He 
was the first Siegfried at La Scala in 1899, 
when Toscanini conducted. He also 
created the part of Andrea Chenier in 1896. 
He was for years considered the finest 
[talian interpreter of Wagnerian roles, and 
later became a celebrated teacher, including 
our own Heddle Nash among his pupils. 
He recorded for Fonotipia and Pathé while 
in his prime, and for Columbia at a rather 
later date. 

These recordings appear to be dubbings 
from Pathé originals, and on the whole the 





I.R.C.C. Issue 

The International Record Collectors’ Club, 
of Bridgeport, Conn., U.S.A., has announced 
the issue of a newly recorded disc of lieder 
singing by Marjorie Schloss. This artist 
features songs by Franz, Wolf Schumann and 
Richard Strauss and is accompanied at the 
piano by- Jonathan Brice. The record is not 
available at present within the sterling area, 
the price to those outside this area being $5.95. 


An Apology 

The publishers wish to apologise to the 
Decca Record Company Limited and readers 
for an error which occurred in the placing of 
the Telefunken advertisement pages in the 
December issue of THe GRAMOPHONE. The 
order of pages xL1x and L should of course be 
reversed. 
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transfer has been well done. Personally I 
find that I obtain best results with the 
maximum treble setting on my amplifier. 
A word of warning, however. These 
excerpts will give little pleasure to those 
who are not accustomed to playing old 
records. The accompaniments are primitive, 
and there is a fairly heavy surface noise and 
rumble. They do, however, provide a most 
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interesting souvenir of a great operatic 
figure, even for those who, like myself, find 
Wagner in Italian difficult to tolerate ! 


These Historical Records are available 
from J. R. McKay, 17 Barlogan Avenue, 
Glasgow, S.W.2. (If three records or less 
are ordered, add seven shillings for shipping 
costs. Four or more records post free.). 





“THE HISTORY OF MUSIC 
IN SOUND VOLUME IV 


By ALEC ROBERTSON 


oon reviewing the first. two volumes 
issued of this History of Music in Sound 
(Volumes 2 and 3g in the June, 1953, 
number of THE GRAMOPHONE) I have had 
a chance to test the practical use of the 
records in a series of lectures on the two 
periods covered by them and have found 
them, and the two handbooks issued by the 
Oxford Press, invaluable for the purpose : 
although one has to fill up some gaps with 
L’ Anthologie Sonore discs, and of course to 
supplement the information given in the 
handbooks. 

The good work is continued in this new 
volume dealing with ‘‘The Age of 
Humanism ’”’ (1540-1630) for which the 
music has been chosen by Professor J. A. 
Westrup and the notes provided by the 
general editor, Professor Gerald Abraham. 

It was easy in the previous volumes to 
pick out the few pieces likely to appeal to 
everybody: but the choice is very much 
wider now the History is moving into 
the main stream of music and contains so 
much immediately attractive material. The 
most delectable piece is Passereau’s /I est 
bel et bon, mon mari, one of three delightful 
French Chansons, on HMS34, sung by the 
admirable Pro Musica Antiqua group, but 
not very happily coupled with Victoria’s 
motet, O Domine Jesu, on the reverse. This 
fine six-part motet was recorded by the 
Capilla de Musica de Montserrat, and, though 
sung with the fervour one so misses in our 
own choirs, it is too muddled a sound to 
appeal to anyone whc is not so devoted an 
admirer of the great Spanish master’s music 
that he can ignore the deficiences insepar- 
able from recording on the spot. The only 
other poor recording is of Gibbons’s verse 
anthem, Behold, Thou hast made my days, in 
which the solo tenor is badly balanced with 
the choir, and in any case sounds nervous and 
unsteady (HMV38). There is a tendency 
for loud passages on all the discs to be coarse 
in tone unless played at an unsatisfactorily 
low volume, and the singers are nearly 
always placed too close to the microphone 
(how tired one gets of writing this) with a 
consequent loss of ‘‘ atmosphere ’’—and 
the presence of this is most important in a 
history of music. Thus, there is little 
intimacy in the singing of the madrigals. 
The sopranos, also, in the Italian ones 
(HMS32) are rather too white in tone to 
give the language its rich effect, though the 


singing is skilful and spirited and the 
chromaticism of Luzzaschi Quivi sospiri, a 
setting of a famous passage from Dante’s 
Inferno, is expressively treated. It is a 
wonderful piece. 

Margaret Field-Hyde and her group do 
splendidly in the English madrigals 
(HMS33), and I particularly enjoyed 
Greaves’s Come away, sweet love, most gaily 
and neatly sung, and the contrasts of grave 
and gay in Weelkes’s O care, thou wilt 
despatch me. 

On HMS35 and 36 Henry Washington 
conducts the Brompton Oratory Choir in 
musicianly performances of church music by 
De Monte, Palestrina, and Lassus. The 
four-part motet by Lassus, Scio enim (‘‘I 
know that my Redeemer liveth ’’), will be 
for many a great discovery and perhaps 
even more so the equally superb motet by 
Gallus (Jakob Handl), Mirabile Mysterium, 
on the reverse. It is full of astonishing 
harmonies of the kind we associate with his 
younger contemporary, Gesuualdo da 
Venosa. It should have been mentioned 
in the handbook that the organ accompanies 
this motet, and I must add that the accom- 
panying is most artistically. done. 

HMV35 and 36 are certainly discs no 
lover of great church music should be 
without, and they would have been even 
more satisfying if some sense of the large 
space of a church could have been given to 
them. That we get, together with the 
famous echo, in St. Paul’s Choir’s excellent 
singing of Tallis’s lovely Adesto nunc propitius. 
The handbook calls it a motet, but surely 
it is a polyphonic setting of the alternate 
verses of the plainsong hymn Salvator mundi, 
which has the tune of Vent Creator Spiritus. 
There is the right feeling of exultation in 
this choir’s singing of Byrd’s Haec dies, 
though the echo inevitably fogs the long 
chain of Alleluias. But this is a very 
desirable disc (HMS37). 

I looked forward to Giovanni Gabrieli’s 
double-choir motet Jn ecclesiis, but it is too 
coarscly recorded to give much pleasure 
and the tenor soloist is inclined to over-sing 
his part. The right feeling is there and it is 
a pity more could not have been done to 
establish the atmosphere of the work. 

Apart from their closeness to the micro- 
phone Frederick Fuller and René Soames 
are both excellent in the solo songs and 
their enunciation is commendably clear. 
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I found the strings and the organ pieces 
historically interesting but artistically rather 
boring all but the Coperario Fantasy: but I 
much enjoyed Margaret Hodsdon’s delight- 
fully played group of virginal pieces and 
Thurston Dart’s fine performance of a 
Capriccio by Frescobaldi on the harpsi- 
chord. 

The last disc in the album (HMS44) 
contains a substantial extract from the fourth 
act of Monteverdi’s Orfeo, with a jolly 
drinking song for Charon from Landi’s later 
opera, La Morte d’ Orfeo, on the last quarter 
of the reverse. It is certainly surprising to 
find Charon treated as a comic character 
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and inviting Orpheus to drink the waters of 
Lethe (obviously alcoholic) in this buffo aria, 
perhaps the first of its kind. Norman 
Walker sings it very well. 

The Monteverdi extract is well sung— 
with Arda Mandikian and Richard Lewis 
in the chief parts—but sounds studio- 
bound and suffers badly from the placing 
of the tenor. One does, however, get a good 
idea of the orchestration as Professor 
Westrup, who has studied the matter 
intensively, thinks it sounded: and this 
lends a special interest to the extract. (The 
thunder should surely have been made more 
impressive !) 
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I was glad to see that record numbers 
are now printed above each piece in the 
handbook and not, as before, only the 
number of the side: but surely it would 
be wiser to print the key the pieces are 
sung in and mention the original key 
rather than the other way about. 

The pamphlet was probably printed 
before the publication of Henry Washing- 
ton’s excellent edition of Palestrina’s Mass, 
Aeterna Christi munera (Chester), which is 
uniform with that of the Missa Brevis, from 
both of which Masses extracts are included. 

Professor Abraham’s notes themselves 
are a model of what such things should be. 





HMS 32 
ITALIAN MADRIGALS (1) (a) A 
che son hormai conducto (Demo- 
phon) (6) Scendi dal paradiso 
(Marenzio) 
ALIAN MADRIGALS (2) Quivi 


sospiri (Luzzaschi) 


HMS 33 
ENGLISH MADRIGALS (1) (a) Ye 
that do live in pleasures (Wilbye) 
(6) Come away, sweet love 
(Greaves) 


ENGLISH MADRIGALS (2) (a) O 
Care, thou wilt dispatch me 
(Weelkes) (6b) Ho! who comes 
here ? (Morley) 


HMS 34 
FRENCH CHANSONS 16¢h Century: 
(a) Allons au vert bocage (Costeley) 
(6) Tant que vivray (Claudin de 


Sermisy) (c) Il est bel et bon 
(Passereau) 
VICTORIA (4.1611) O Domine 
Jesu 
HMS 35 


DE MONTE (1521—1603): Bene- 
dictus and Agnus Dei from Mass: 
Benedicta es 
ALESTRINA (d.1594) : (a) Sanctus 
from Mass: Aeterna Christi munera 


(6) Agnus Dei II from Missa Brevis 


HMS 36 
LASSUS (d.1594): (a) Scio enim 
(6) Benedictus and Hosanna from 
Mass: Puisque j’ay perdu 
GALLUS (1550—1591): Miurabile 
Mysterium 


HMS 37 
ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC (1) 
Adesto nunc propitius (Tallis) 


ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC (2) 
(a) Haec dies (Byrd) (6) Agnus 
Dei (Morley) 


HMS 38 
ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC (3) 
Behold, Thou hast made my days 
(Gibbons) 


LUTHERAN CHURCH MUSIC 
- Wie sch6n leuchtet der Morgen- 
stern (Praetorius) 


London Chamber Singers 
Conductor: Anthony Bernard 


London Chamber Singers 
Conductor: Anthony Bernard 


Margaret Field-Hyde, 
Eileen McLoughlin 
(sopranos), Alfred Deller 
(counter-tenor), René 
Soames (tenor), Gordon 
Clinton (bass) 

Margaret Field-Hyde, 
Eileen McLoughlin 
(sopranos), Alfred Deller 
(counter-tenor), René 
Soames (tenor), Gordon 
Clinton (bass) 


Pro Musica Antiqua 
Ensemble 
Director: Safford Cape 


Capilla de Musica de 
Montserrat 
Director: Dom David Pujol 


(Recorded in the Monastery) 


Brompton Oratory Choir 
Director: Henry Washington 


Brompton Oratory Choir 
Director: Henry Washington 


Brompton Oratory Choir 
Director: Henry Washington 


Brompton Oratory Choir 
(with organ) 
Director: Henry Washington 


St.Paul’s Cathedral Choir 
Conductor: John Dykes Bower 
(Recorded in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral) 

St.Paul’s CathedralChoir 
Conductor: Fohn Dykes Bower 
(Recorded in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral) 


Alfred Hepworth (tenor) 
Choir of Hampstead 
Parish Church 

(Director : Martindale Sidwell) 
(with organ and strings) 
Conductor: 7. A. Westrup 
(Recorded in Hampstead 
Parish Church) 


London Chamber Singers 
and Orchestra 


Conductor: Anthony Bernard 


HMS 39 
GIOVANNI GABRIELI (1557— 
1612): (1) In ecclesiis (Part 1) 


GIOVANNI GABRIELI (1557— 
1612): (2) In ecclesiis (conclusion) 


HMS 40 
SOLO SONG (1) French & Spanish: 
(a) Vivray-je toujours en soucy ? 
(Claudin de Sermisy) (lute accomp.) 
(6) Toda mi vide os amé (Luis 
Milan) (vihuela accompaniment) 
SOLO SONG (2) English: 
(a) Thyrsis and Milla (Morley) 
(6) Sleep, wayward thoughts (Dow- 
land) 
HMS 41 
INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLE (1) 
(a) Ricercar No. 7 (Willaert) (5) 
Padouan and Intrada frem Suite 
No. 3 (Peuerl) 
INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLE (2) 
(a) 3-part Fantasia, No. 3 (Gibbons) 
(6) 4-part Fantasia (Coperario) 
HMS 42 


KEYBOARD MUSIC (1) Virginals: 


(a) My Lady Carey’s dompe 
(Aston) (b) My Selfe (Bull) (c) His 
humour (Farnaby) (d) The King’s 
Juell (Gibbons) 

KEYBOARD MUSIC (2) Harpsi- 
chord: Capriccio sopra un soggetto 
(Frescobaldi) 


HMS 43 
KEYBOARD MUSIC (3) Organ: 


Ricercar arioso, No. 1 (Andrea 
Gabrielli) 
KEYBOARD MUSIC (4) Organ: 


Chorale variations Ach Gott vom 
Himmel sieh’ darein. (Sweelinck) 
HMS 44 
EARLY OPERA 
Scene from ORFEO, Act IV 
(Part 1) (Monteverdi) 


EARLY OPERA 
(a) Scene from ORFEO, Act IV 


(conclusion) 


(5) Bevi, bevi: from LA MORTE 
D’ORFEO (Landi) 


Joan Alexander (soprano), 
Alfred Deller (counter- 
tenor), John Wynton 
(tenor), Stanley Riley 
(bass), Hubert Dawkes 
(organ) 

Chorus and the 
brough Orchestra, 
Arnold Goldsbrough 

Joan Alexander (soprapo), 
Alfred Deller (counter- 
tenor), John Wynton 
(tenor), Stanley Riley 
(bass), Hubert Dawkes 
(organ) 

Chorus and _ the 
brough Orchestra, 
Arnold Goldsbrough 


Golds- 
cond. : 


Golds- 
cond. : 


Frederick Fuller § (bari- 
tone), Diana Poulton (lute 
and vihuela) 


René Soames (tenor) 
Diana Poulton (lute) 


Viols of the Schola Can- 
torum Basiliensis 


Viols of the Schola Can- 
torum Basiliensis 


Margaret Hodsdon 


Thurston Dart 


Susi Jeans 

(Recorded in the Marien- 
kirche at Lemgo) 

Susi Jeans 

(Recorded in the Marien- 
kirche at Lemgo) 


John McCarthy (tenor), 
Richard Lewis (tenor), 
Sidney Carr (baritone) 
Chorus and Orchestra, cond: 
J. A. Westrup 

Arda Mandikian (soprano 
Richard Lewis (tenor, 
and (rchestra, cond.: 7. A. 
Westrup 

Norman Walker (bass), 
Arnold Goldsbrough 
(harpsicherd), Terence 
Weil (’cello) 
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CLASSICAL REISSUES 


By ANDREW PORTER 


Cut-throat competition between our major 
companies is now going very far indeed. 
Let us suppose you want to buy a record of 
Sir Malcolm Sargent conducting Elgar’s 
Pomp and Circumstance March in D major, 
No. 1, the one with ‘“‘ Land of Hope and 
Glory ’’ in the middle. You go into a shop. 
‘But Sir Malcolm has made two versions, 
sir, one for Decca and one for Columbia ”’, 
says the assistant behind the counter, 
‘‘_and both of them are very good’”’. 
Very well, you think, then let the coupling 
be the deciding factor. What do you find 
but that both versions are backed by Sir 
Malcolm conducting the Pomp and Circum- 
stance March in G major, No. 4. That is 
indeed the present position, and the 
respective discs are Columbia SCD2026, a 
45 r.p.m. 7-inch, and Decca LW5058, a 
medium-play. The respective orchestras 
are the Philharmonia and the London 
Symphony. Well, I don’t want to decide 
between them on musical or recording 
merits, for the Columbia in its new form is 
much better than the old 78 edition ; and 
the Decca is as good as it was in LP form 
when reviewed by A.R. last July. Only you 
save about twelve shillings by plumping for 
the 45, even if you lose the repeat of 
‘‘Land of Hope and Glory ’’, and a little 
more besides. 

Two other attractive little orchestral 45s 
are the Tchaikovsky Waltzes from the 
C major Serenade, Op. 48, and from The 
Sleeping Beauty, played, on H.M.V. 7P145, 
by the Danish State Radio Symphony 
Orchestra under Nicolai Malko. Those who 
have the original 78 disc will remember 
that these are suave, beautifully composed 
performances, excellently played. The 
other disc, Columbia SCBriie2, is that 
popular and brilliantly played Karajan 
coupling with the Vienna Philharmonic, 
Johann Strauss’s Wine, Women and Song and 
Reznicek’s Donna Diana Overture. Both 
of these gain slightly over their 78 counter- 
parts by reason of the elimination of surface 
noise. 

But a 45 which fails is ‘“‘ Porgi amor ”’ 
and ‘‘ Dove sono’’, the Countess’s two 
arias from The Marriage of Figaro sung by 
Tiana Lemnitz with the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra under Bruno Seidler- 
Winkler (H.M.V. 7R167). The SP, DB3462, 
is a treasurable disc which still sounds 
exceedingly well—even my much-played 
copy of it. But the sound has been blurred 
at the edges on the 45. 

From the same Decca LP collection of 
Sargent’s mentioned above (LXT2793) 
come the Coronation March of the late Sir 
Arnold Bax and the Coronation March—Orb 
and Sceptre of Sir William Walton, coupled 
on the medium-play LW5057. A.R., in his 
review last July, found that Sir William 
himself (with the Philharmonia) put more 
punch and nervous energy into his March 
than does Sir Malcolm (with the L.S.O.). 
[t’s really up to you to decide whether you 
want just Orb and Sceptre (Columbia 


LX1583) ; Orb and Sceptre plus Sir Arnold’s 
March (the MP under review) ; ditto plus 
Pomp and Circumstance Marches Nos. 1 and 4 
(Decca LXT2793); or Orb and Sceptre 
together with Walton’s Portsmouth Point, 
Crown Imperial, and Sheep may safely graze 
(Columbia 33C1016—see L.S.’s enthusiastic 
review in THE GRAMOPHONE for last June). 
I’m sorry to sound so muddling, but none of 
the performances and recordings is bad, 
so here you must make your decision in the 
light of the couplings. 

More medium-plays culled from Decca 
LP collections are Le Cid Ballet Music 
(Massenet) played by the L.S.O. under 
Robert Irving on LW5074 (refer to reviews 
of November, 1952, and April, 1953, for 
alternative ways of buying this pretty 
piece) ; five Strauss Polkas (Stadt und Land, 
Auf der Jagd, Im Krapfenwald'l, Pizzicato and 
Vergniigungszug) taken from the first and 
second “‘ New Year Concerts ’’ of Clemens 
Krauss and the Vienna Philharmonic 
(LW5052,. Both records are as_ well 
recorded in their new form as they were 
before ; both make pleasant discs, even 
though I don’t recommend playing all the 
polkas on end! The lush fourth-side fill up 
to Bruckner’s Seventh Symphony, Franck’s 
Psyché, now appears on its own as LW5069, 
and offers the same startling tonal richness 
to its listeners in its new form (see M.M.’s 
review last November). Some of Enrique 
Jorda’s extremely brilliantly played and 
recorded ‘‘ Music from Spain ”’ (LXT2521) 
finds its way on to, and is just as good on, 
LW5055: the items are Turina’s La 
Procesion del Rocio, and El Puerto and Triana 
from Arbos’s transcription of Albeniz’s 
Iberia ; the orchestra is that of the Paris 
Conservatoire Concerts. 

Mussorgsky’s Night on the Bare Mountain 
and Borodin’s On the Steppes of Central Asia 
have now been detached, as I hoped they 
would be (November THE GRAMOPHONE), 
from the best available version of Prokofiev’s 
“‘ Classical ’’ Symphony. They appear on 
LW5060 (and also happen to be the best 
available versions of the respective pieces). 
I hope the “ Classical’’ Symphony also 
appears now on MP. The performers are 
again the Paris Conservatoire Concerts 
Orchestra, this time under Ansermet. 

Finally, two vocal medium-plays, the one 
attractive, the other a winner. LW5065 
offers Renata Tebaldi in arias by Verdi and 
Puccini: “‘ O patria mia’”’ extracted from 
the complete recording of Aida (and superb); 
“Vissi d’arte’’ from Tosca; ‘‘ Tacea la 
notte placida ’’ from Jl Trovatore ; and ‘“‘ In 
quelle trine morbide’”’ from Manon Lescaut. 
The three last are the performances also 
available as 78s (or else, with the Butterfly 
“Un bel di” and the “ Roi de Thulé”’ 
and Jewel Song from Faust, in the LP 
recital LXT2507). In both slow-speed 


forms all three are very well recorded. 


Tebaldi displays a beautiful voice, but one’ 


has only to compare this “‘ Vissi d’arte”’ 
with her singing of the aria in the complete 
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Decca Tosca to see how much her artistry 
matured between the making of this 
performance and the Rome series of com- 
plete operas. She would not, now, take 
such a ucisy gulping breath just before the 
end of ‘ In quelle trine morbide ’, or 
before ‘‘ Gioja provai che agl’angeli’’ in 
the Trovatore aria ; nor show clumsiness in 
negotiating the end of this aria. The Aida 
aria is accompanied by the Rome Santa 
Cecilia Orchestra, the others by the 
Orchestre de la Suisse Romande ; Erede is 
the conductor in each case. The ‘“‘winner”’ 
is LW5050, Welitsch’s performances of 
arias from The Queen of Spades (‘‘ Ich 
muss am Fenster lehnen’’ and “ Es geht 
auf Mitternacht’’) and Ballo in Maschera 
(‘Ma dall’ arido stelo divulsa”’ and 
‘“* Morro, ma prima in grazia ’’). Wonderful 
voice, thrilling singing, and faultless record- 


ing ! A.P. 


BOOK REVIEW 


The World’s Encyclopaedia of Recorded 
Music. Second Supplement, 195!- 
1952. Francis F. Clough and G. J. 
Cuming (Sidgwick & Jackson, 50s.). 

This unrivalled work of reterence covers, 
in its second supplement, the period from. 

mid-1951 to the end of :q52 and is compiled 

on the lines followed before: that is, it 

contains “‘ all electrically recorded music of 
worth-while interest from every record- 
producing company in the world, both 
available and deleted, as well as pre- 
electrical recordings of unique interest, in 
classified lists for easy reference ’’. Correc- 
tions and errata to the Encyclopaedia run 
to nearly ten pages of small print atid give 
one some idea of the difficulties involved in 
compiling a book of this kind, and also of 
the keen interest, gratefully acknowledged 
by the authors, shown by the readers who- 
have sent in the corrections. ecent 
developments in the major European 
makers’ record-numbering methods are also- 
included, and will possibly be understood by 

those familiar with higher mathematics. I 

have only been able to run my eye quickly 

over the book, and will contribute a widow’s. 
mite of a correction. Under Palestrina, 

Collections, Jmproperium should be Improperia,. 

as correctly given in the main volume. The 

reissues of historic vocal acoustic recordings 
make one’s ear’s flap. Will no enterprising 
firm get over these discs of Destinn and. 

Muzio (called here ‘“‘ The Duse of Song ’’),. 

Battestini and McCormack, Lilli Lehmann. 

and Rosa Ponselle ? And I am sure I shalli 

find a lot more discs in this supplement to- 
make me envious. 








Kathleen Ferrier 

Under the administration of the Royal: 
Philharmonic Society a fund has been 
opened to finance the award of scholarships 
to British born singers of all voices. This 
fund bears the title “‘ The Kathleen Ferrier 
Memorial Scholarship ’’ and any donations 
will be gladly accepted by the Hon. 
Secretary, Royal Philharmonic Society,. 
48 Gloucester Place, London, W.1. 
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NIGHTS AT THE ROUND TABLE 


By W. A. CHISLETT 


@ 

Erich Kunz has made for Columbia so many 
splendid records of light Viennese ditties that 
one cannot help but feel that in Viennese 
“ Heurigen’’ Songs (LX3122) Decca 1s putting 
Julius Patzak in direct competition with him. 
At all events here are two great singers lending 
their artistry to trifling but very attractive songs. 
On this new 10-inch long-player Patzak sings 
eight songs, two of which have already been 
recorded by Kunz—‘‘ Mei Mutterl war a 
Wienernin”’ and Zeller’s “‘ Wie mein ahul 
Zwanzig jahr”. To add to the competitive 
element the latter was sung (and whistled) by 
Elizabeth Schumann many, many years ago. 
As between Patzak and Kunz it seems to me a 
matter of “you pays your money and takes 
your choice’’. Do you prefer a tenor or a 
baritone ? That may well be the deciding 
factor. For myself I could have well dispensed 
with one or two high notes that Patzak inter- 
polates, though this is a matter of individual 
choice. There is nothing wrong with the notes 
themselves, far from it, but I prefer complete 
simplicity on such occasions. Both artists have 
a “Schrammel” band accompaniment and 
again I am inclined to prefer the simple 
directness in the Kunz records to the more 
decorative and elaborate accompaniments 
provided for Patzak. But the final choice is 
inevitably a matter cf preference for voice and 
here everyone must decide for himself. 

Another long-player to remind one of the 
Vienna of pre-Hitler days is Melodien aus Alt- 
Wien (Decca LM4559). This is made by 
unnamed soloists with the chorus and orchestra 
of the Vienna State Opera under Richard 
Rossmayer. The disc is banded into eight 
divisions, four on either side, and each is given 
not only a title but a composer. Many familiar 
snatches of melody can be heard however. The 
atmorphere is delightfully impromptu. It 
sounds as if the Vienna State Opera cast 1s 
having a family party and singing and playing 
just what comes into their heads, wherein lies 
one of its great charms. ; 

Gypsy Songs, played by Antal Kocze and his 
Band (Nixa WLP6701), is also a mixture of 
familiar and unfamiliar. Tunes made familiar 
to us in more sophisticated versions by Brahms, 
Liszt, Sarasate and others are heard cheek by 
jowl with melodies I at any rate have never 
heard before. As befits a gypsy band, both 
rhythms and tempi are wayward and the 
leader’s violin is very much to the fore. I see 
that Kocze describes himself as “‘ King of the 
Gypsies”. Whether he is a genuine gypsy or 
not I do not know, but there is an authentic 
tang about the playing which will please many 
but not all. The record is divided into five 
bands, the titles of which are “ Hora 

Roumanian)”’, ‘‘Sad Sunday (Hungarian 
Song and Czardas) ”’, “ Romance, Le Lae and 
Blaskovicz Walzer’, “ Hungarian Song’”’ and 
“ Magyar Medley ”’. 

Very good value on a medium-plaver are 
the three Henry VIII and three Nell Gwyn 
dances of Sir Edward German plaved by the 
New Symphony Orchestra under Victor 
Olof (LW5059). This is a transfer from the 
long-player LK4057 which has excerpts from 
“ Merrie England’”’ on the other side. The 
crisp but suave quality of the strings has been 
well preserved in its new form. 

In 1948 two radio features so appealed to the 
public of the United States that they now seem 
to have become a regular part of Christmas 
broadcasts. They are The Littlest Angel and 
Lullaby of Christmas, featuring Loretta Young 


and Gregory Peck respectively. They are now 
issued in record form on Brunswick LAT8030. 
I doubt if they will appeal to the English public 
so strongly, but they will certainly be liked by 
many. The stories are well put over and there 
are many attractive features in the orchestral 
accompaniments and general presentation. 

On the other hand, to whom a couple of 
78” speech records will appeal I cannot 
conceive. Attack from Zarrus, written by John 
Blyton and with music by Harold Smart, is 
called “A space adventure of the future ”’ 
(Decca Fro221). It is in the vein of an early 
story of H. G. Wells, but not a tenth as good 
and it is likely to frighten young children and 
to bore anyone else—as it did me. 

jakka and the Flying Sawers, an “ Inter- 
planetary Fairy Tale’’, will certainly not 
frighten anyone, but is little if any more 
interesting. It is written by Kenneth Hare and 
narrated by Peter Sellers (Parlo. R3785). 

Indeed the new “ 78s ”’ as a whole, with the 
exception of some folk dances, are a pretty dull 
lot. The best of the bunch is that of Rose of 
Killarney and I hear you calling me sung by 
Sydney MacEwan (Col. DB3412). Once 
more Father MacEwan’s voice reminds me a 
little of the great John McCormack. Mario 
Lanza is well suited with Call me fool and You 
are my love, in both of which there is some 
attractive choral singing as well as good 
orchestral accompaniments (H.M.V. DA2051). 

The popular piano duettists Rawicz and 
Landauer play a Medley of Christmas Carols 
beginning with “‘ Adeste Fideles’’ and finish- 
ing with “ Stille nacht, heilige nacht”? (Col. 
DB3394). The crescendo in the latter sounds to 
have been achieved more by the recording 
engineers than by the pianists. 

The Edinburgh “ Gorgie” Band of the 
Salvation Army is new to me. It is not so 
good a band as that of the Tottenham Citadel, 
mainly because of a little insecurity in the 
middle of the band. Its choice of music is not 
very enterprising. To my ears the best of three 
discs is that containing a pleasantly simple 
version of the hymn tune Martyn, hacked by a 
march called The Young Salvationists, which 
opens briskly but in which the middle section 
is rather dull and uninteresting (Regal-Zono. 
MF376). Scottish Gems is very like countless 
other similar selections of national airs (MF375), 
while Silver Hill is a meandering meditation 
which leads nowhere in particular (MF377). 

I have never heard any record of traditional 
dance music played by the Folk Dance 
Orchestra, conducted by Phillip Green, that 
failed to arouse my enthusiasm and two new 
ones are fully up to previous standards. Unfor- 
tunately my single-sided “‘ white-label’’ copy 
of the one I most wanted to hear was broken in 
transit. It is called Fandango, but whether it 
has any relation to the Spanish dance I do not 
know. On the other side is the Ould Man of 
Ballangigh, which is fascinating (H.M.V. 
Bro6er). The other pair, both of which are 
first class, are Merrie, merrie milkmaids and Jack's 
Maggot (Bio620). All are from the Jean 
Playford Collection, are orchestrated by Phillip 
Green himself, and these records are issued 
under the auspices of the Folk Dance and Song 
Society. . 

Lastly there is a record that as a mere 
Sassenach I have thoroughly enjoyed but do 
not venture to criticise. Tt is a group of High- 
land airs arranged and played by Pipe Major 
Donald Shaw Ramsay of the Edinburgh 
Police Pipe Band (Parlo. F3468). 


ee 
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THE HOUSE OF IMHOF 


On Monday, December 7th, a reception was 
held at Imhof House to inaugurate the opening 
of a new self-service record department, aptly 
named “ Melody Bar.’ Here, both long. 
playing and standard records are displayed in 
showcases designed and manufactured by 
Imhof’s themselves, whilst playing facilities are 
provided hy well designed individual record 
demonstrators, each containing its own playing 
desk and loudspeaker. 

The inauguration of this ‘‘ Melody Bar” 
represents just one stage in a renovation process 
being followed by this Company. London 
shoppers will no doubt have noticed the new 
frontal appearance of the showrooms and 
during the next few months further improve- 
ments will be incorporated. 

It is also interesting to note that all Imhof’s 
service vans are now equipped with radio and 
provide a “ same-day ”’ service within a 35 mile 
radius of Imhof House in London. A telephone 
call before noon will bring service that day, 
whilst one in the afternoon will bring service the 
following morning. On this service aspeci 
Imhof’s also offer a “‘ Five Year Mainténance 
Scheme ”’ which, in lieu of an agreed weekh 
payment, guarantees free service on T.V.., 
radio and radiograms, plus the rrovision of 
another instrument should it prove necessarn 
to remove the customer’s set for overhaul. 


John Goss 

John Goss, as the majority of readers are 
aware, served music well and faithfully and 
with artistic integrity for a lifetime. His tragic 
and sudden death last February was a loss not 
only to innumerable friends who had learned 
to count on his never-failing sympathy, but alse 
to that part of the musical world which values 
artistic sensibility. 

On his death, John Goss was not a rich man. 
and it is with some hopes of affording relief te 
his widow that a Memorial Fund has been 
started. 

Anv donation, however small, will be mos: 
gratefully received ; cheques, etc., should be 
made payable to the John Goss Memorial Fund 
and sent to The Hon. Treasurer, 35 Frederick 
Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


Owing to the advent of Christmas this 
issue of THE GRAMOPHONE has had to close 
for press earlier than usual. As a result of 
this several records arrived too late for a 
review to appear in this issue ;_ the following 
will be included in the February issue: 

Nixa ULPg085. ALBENIZ. — Iberia. 
L’Orchestre de |’Association des Con- 
certs Colonne (George Sebastian). 

Columbia 33CX1099. DEBUSSY. La 
Mer. RAVEL. Rapsodie Espagnole. 
Philharmonia Orchestra (Herbert von 
Karajan). 

Argo RG23. SHELLEY. Last Chorus 
from Hellas. The Question. The boat on 
the Serchio. Written in dejection near 
Naples. To night. Music when soft 
voces... Ode to the West Wind. Hymn 
of Apollo. To a Skylark. When the lamp 
is shattered. From Adonais. Read by 
Margaretta Scott. 

Argo RGig9. LORCA. Elegy for Dona 
Juana the Mad. Ballad. Sleepwalking 
Song. With a Knife. The Faithless Wife. 
Romance of the Spanish. Civil Guard. The 
Arrest of Antonio El Camborio. Escape. 
Lament on the Death of a Bullfighter. 
Translated and read by Alan Wheatley. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


The GRAMOPHONE 


AND DANCE By Oliver KING 


Orchestral 


To greet the New Year, H.M.V. could not 
possibly give us anything better than B10618, 
which is a superlative orchestral offering under 
the direction of Frank Cordell. The title is 
Happy Horn Blowers, and it is as fine a piece of 
modern rhythmic playing as can be found 
anywhere. It has a cheerful melody, an in- 
vigorating beat, a neat piece of counterpoint 
with trumpets and horns (or trombones ?) 
and cheeky comments by the bass sax. I have 
not yet heard the reverse side (Mon Pays), but 
I hope I have said enough to make all my 
readers, to whom I cordially wish a very happy 
and peaceful New Year, go to their record shops 
and buy this great little record. Mr. Cordell 
worked wonders with Delicado nearly two years 
ago, and he has certainly rung the bell again. 


Not in the least behind him in quality, only 
different in style of number and presentation, 
comes Ray Martin, the genial genius of the 
studios at Abbey Road, who on Col. DB3401/ 
SCM508o gives us an interesting Tango Waltz, 
his own inspiration and a very happy one, 
whose title is self-explanatory and whose 
performance is rich as fine velvet, backed by 
the grandest version yet of Carnivalito, under the 
more attractive title Festival of Flowers. Sprightly 
yet mellow, with soft violins mingling with a 
most musicianly accordion, this is a masterpiece 
in its own right. 


Stanley Black (Decca F10209) also has a 
winner in Starlight Serenade, which is lazy, very 
melodic and features the leader in his usual 
pleasing piano work. The reverse is From Here 
to Eternity, which I found rather heavy going by 
comparison, relying too much on clichés. His 
label cojleague Mantovani (F10210) intro- 
duces my béte-noire, the Hammond organ, into 
The Midnight Waltz, but it’s done so beautifully 
that not even I can criticise it. The other side 
is an abbreviated Skaters’ Waltz, which is 
pleasant in the Mantovani tradition. Wilfred 
Burns (M.G.M. 691) conducts his orchestra 
in two of his own compositions, one of which is 
an old-style concert waltz, There was a Young 
Lady, which is attractive and graceful, and on 
the reverse is the theme from “ The Broken 
Horseshoe ”’, which is just another miniature 
piano concerto in the Warsaw tradition, and 
on the heavy side. 


Instrumental and Novelty 


Outstanding amongst these this month is 
Parlo. R3797, by a new group known as the 
Cameco Players, who give us Vanity Fair, an 
airy, light piece of charming modern music at 
its best. The reverse is The Park Plaza, which 
must rate as another Mr. Callaghan pastiche. 
Then there is some more café music from 
Vienna by Lois Kodnar (Parlc. DP356) 
which is average of its kind if you like that kind, 
and in the nature of an experiment, there is 
Oriole CB1225, whereon Jerry Murad’s 
Harmonicats play the famous Rhapsody on the 
theme of Paganini surprisingly pleasantly ; it is 
backed by Massenet’s Aragonaise, but its blatancy 
prompts me to remark that Larry Adler does 
this sort of thing infinitely more artistically. I 
preferred the lively accordions of the Domergue 
Brothers (H.M.V. JOF84) in Tickled Pink, 
backed by a much harsher affair called Une Robe 
Versait by a group known as Quartette 
d’Accordéon de Paris. 


From the mouth- and hand-organs to the 
more usual types, allow me to recommend a 
very musicianly selection from ‘‘ The Desert 
Song ”’, played on both sides of Col. FB36098 
by Reginald Dixon ; this is one of his most 
successful records for some time. At least if it 
were not so, it would still be infinitely preferable 
to the holocaust created in sound by Ann Leaf 
at the Minshall organ (Parlo. DP357). Under 
the meaningless tithe Tambo she wrestles with 
Mozart’s famous Rondo alla turca in a way that 
all true lovers of music in general and Mozart 
in particular—like me—will shun. I suppose it 
is sentiment that causes me to reject Miss Leaf’s 
attempts on the life of Jn a Little Spanish Town 
verso ; she starts off by playing it as it should 
be, then suddenly the thing becomes smitten 
with the jerks and knockings peculiar to Latin- 
American music, Broadway style. This is not 
the first time someone has created mayhem with 
the first tune I ever bought on a record, back 
in 1927; but I hope it is the last. 





THE MONTH’S CHOICE 

Frank Cordell Orch. : Happy Horn Blowers 
(H.M.V. Bro618). 

Ray Martin Orch. : Festival of Flowers 
(Col. DB3401). 

Cameo Players : Vanity Fair (Parlo. R3797). 

Sid Phillips Band : Pi-Ann-A Rag (H.M.V. 
BD6156). 

Teddy Phillips Band : You Can’t Go Wrong 
(Parlo. DP358). 
Teddy Johnson : 

DB3404). 
Christian Fourcade : 

(Parlo. DPF69). 
Beverley Sisters : Triplets (Philips PB188). 


A little Kiss (Col. 


Le Tapis Volant 





The pianists include technical displays by 
Oscar Peterson (H.M.V. JO383) in Honey- 
dripper, a flashy, vulgar piece of pseudo-hoogie- 
woogie, and Poor Butterfly, which is marred alike 
by the heavy and redundant rhythm accom- 
paniment and the unsuitably rapid tempo. Mr. 
Peterson is recognised by many as a great 
technician ; I grant him this, but he should 
realise that technique alone is not enough to 
compensate for paucity of artistic integrity. 
Winifred Atwell (Philips PB213) plays on 
her “ other pianc ”’ a selection of convivial tunes 
such as [f You Kn-w Susie, Daisy Bell, and That’s 
My Weakness Now. She whacks them out at 
speed, and judging from the already colossal 
demand, this is going to be the party record of 
the season. As Miss Atwell says, Let’s have a 
Party ! Some may find the piano tone hard to 
take, but at least it doesn’t drive the average 
listener mad like the electric guitar of Arthur 
Smith (M.G.M. 695) in Three D Boogie. Oh 
dear—what a noise! The other side is relieved 
somewhat by the narrative vocal, but it doesn’t 
mean much (He Went That-a-way). 


Our last instrumental is by Wagn Sorensen 
(Odeon DK1208), who plays a muffled xylo- 
phone in Fiddle Faddle and a more brilliant one 
in Brazilian Fiddler, which turns out to be our 
old friend Tico-Tico. One cannot but admire the 
dexterity of Mr. Sorensen, but the persistent 
percussion palls after the first half of the disc. 


$°5 


Dance 


As usual these days, the Latin-type music 
almost outnumbers the more conventional dance 
recordings. I suppose a Latin version of the 
themes from ‘“ Limelight”? and ‘“ Moulin 
Rouge ”’ was inevitable, but I don’t like them 
played in the South American way, though the 
trombone solo on Noro Morales’ version of 
the latter (H.M.V. GV 195) is very pleasant, but 
it doesn’t last long enough. I prefer the marimbas 
and excellent diction of the vocalists of 
Francisco Cavez and his Band (H.M.V. 
GV196) in Baton Carioca and Carnivalito, which 
latter is given a more exotic treatment than 
usual. I found Cyril Stapleton’s Decca record 
(F10208) of this most appealing, too; it is 
unpretentious and has a good sound. The music 
from “ The,Man Between” is on the other 
side, and this, too, is excellent—moody and 
modern, and musicianly. Proceeding with the 
more genuine Latin examples, I think we can 
pass over Xavier Cugat’s fuzzy 1941 record- 
ings on Col. DC639 with their embarrassing 
gibberish vocals, on to the more relaxed, if a 
bit monotonous, Chivi-Rico and the mercenary 
character of Matilda told by Edmundo Ros 
and his Orchestra (Decca F10202). Roberto 
Inglez (Parlo. R3796) is, of course, a past- 
master of the art of playing enticing Latin 
music, and Dulciana and The Moon is Blue, 
from the film of that name, are as delightful as 
ever. He could teach most aspiring leaders the 
secret of successful production in this field, and 
none more than David Carroll, whose Oriole 
CB1238 of Trade Winds is as lifeless a tango as 
I’ve ever heard. The other side is a number 
called Tropical, a weird affair with a banshee 
vocal that may intrigue some. 

A similar would-be celestial effect is obtained 
by the chorus assisting on Ken Mackintosh’s 
record of the theme from ‘“‘ Front Page Story ” 
(H.M.V. BD1307), on which they chant 
*oo-ah, oo-ah” till I nearly screamed. I 
found the other side, Oh My Papa, much more 
to my liking. It features the leader’s alto, a 
device also noticeable on Teddy Phillips’ 
record (Parlo. DP358) of Pale Aloon, which fails 
because of a weak vocal. On the other side is 
one of those “cheer up” songs called You 
Can’t Go Wrong, which is played and sung as if 
it were a Sousa march, and in fact it is based 
on the second strain of J. F. Wagner’s Under 
the Double Eagle. If only more dance records 
were played with the enthusiasm of this one, 
I’d stay awake more easily while reviewing them. 
One that is allowed its head, as it were, is by 
Sid Phillips (H.M.V. BD6156) of *Way Down 
Yonder in New Orleans, non-vocal and including 
the steamboat hooter opening and closing, 
backed by a piece of nonchalant nonsense with 
some grand brass featured, Pi-Ann-A Rag. 

Benny de Weille and his Orchestra (Parlo. 
DPW81) suggest from their playing that they 
have been listening to Mantovani, and indeed 
they could hardly do better for a selection of 
old-time Continental waltzes which they call 
Wir tanze langsame Walzer. How much more 
listenable to any except the backward are these 
than Jimmy Palmer’s Soft Shoulders and 
Mama’s Gone, Goodbye. These are on Oriole 
CBi241; the latter was written by two 
members of Piron’s New Orleans Orchestra in 
1923, and their old Victor record made that 
year could teach the Palmer men a thing or two 
about supple rhythm. 

Billy Thorburn (Parlo. F2527) seems to have 
forsaken the organ and the dance band that 
used to be for an ordinary strict-tempo unit, 
playing this month Rags to Riches and Ricochet, 
and we are introduced to the London Dance 
Institute Orchestra on Decca F 10220, which 
is a group designed for dancing and not for 
listening, playing Good Morning and The 
Anniversary Waltz. Why exactly there are so 
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few bands that play for listening and dancing, 
as was the custom in the ’twenties, beats me. 
If they are meant for dancing only, they turn 
out the milk-and-water music like Victor 
Silvester and the above-mentioned ; otherwise, 
we get the raucous din of such as One Stop 
Boogie by Jerry Gray and his Orchestra 
(Bruns. 05206) in which all the old tricks of the 
swing trade are trotted out again, with vulgar 
shrieks from trumpet and tenor sax that make 
this side difficult to listen to. The reverse is 
A Pair of Trumpets, which should explain every- 
thing, in which there are some effective discords 
and a fluff or two. The Kenny Baker Orchestra 
(Parlo. R3798/MSP6062) is mostly trumpet by 
the leader, very brassy, loud and heavy, in 
Trumpet Fantasy and Melancholy Baby, from the 
film “ Face the Music ”’, though I know there 
is a large following for this kind of record. For 
a dance hall, it’s probably excellent, though in 
a living-room it’s a bit much, as they say. 


Vocal 

The Continental artists are once more going 
strong, and perhaps none more welcome than 
Maurice Chevalier (H.M.V. JO382) singing 
Louise and Valentine, both recorded in March, 
1929, and originally issued on B3073 and B3364 
respectively. The passage of a quarter of a 
century has not dimmed their appeal—for me, 
at least—and, after all, did anyone sing either 
with quite that Gallic charm that Chevalier 
brings to them ? Jacques Pills (Col. DCF113) 
is just another French cabaret artist in two 
typically sensuous numbers, as is Luis Mariano 
(H.M.V. JOF83) ; I liked Yves Montand’s 
cheerfulness in Parce que celui me donne du courage 
on Parlo. DPF68, though his other song, Le 
Musicien, is on the morbid side. Our other 
French singer is Christian Fourcade, who 
sings Le tapis volant and Le petit amiral most 
delightfully on Parlo. DPF69. He is a child, 
and in fact was in the recent Bing Crosby film 
** Little Boy Lost’. His diction and style are 
splendid, and are an object lesson to some of the 
dreadful children whose records reach us from 
America, and, indeed, our local talent cannot 
easily compare with the standard of this little 
French boy. There is another artist who sings 
in French with an appalling accent, but she is 
not French—Eartha Kitt, whose record of 
C'est si bon cannot rank with the best. The 
reverse is sung partly in English and partly in 
Swahili, African Lullaby. 


From Vienna, we have two more yodelling 
records that sound very authentic, by Mitzi 
and Toni Hartl (Col. DCV2), and from Italy, 
Giogno Consolino (Parlo. DPQ62) and 
Luciano Tajoli (Parlo. PO202) may be 
described as two more light—very light— 
Italian tenors. They can’t all be Tito Schipas, 
but must they all affect that drooling pseudo- 
sensuous tone ? Evidently Perdonami is a current 
Italian success ; they both sing it. Mexico sends 
us Miguel Aceves (H.M.V. JO384), whose 
nasal, high-pitched tenor sounds better in Vaya 
con Dids than in Tuxpan, and from the West 
Indies comes George Browne (Parlo. MP124) 
with chorus in what sounds like a fervent 
revivalist meeting, A Little More Oil In Your 


Lamp, and a most intriguing patois number, 
Texilia. 


On the home front, the ladies include Peggy 
Taylor, going Latin in Tani and somewhat 
corny in A Fool in Love verso on Col. DB3402 ; 
Diana Decker (Col. DB3407/SCM5083) sing- 
ing Oh My Papa and Crystal Ball in a baby voice 
that lacks clarity ; and the Beverley Sisters 
singing the most amusing version of Triplets 
from the film ‘‘ Band Wagon ’”’. I should have 
mentioned this last month, but it slipped my 
notice, until my wife decided it was too good 
to miss. Take it from us—it is! The number is 
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Philips PB188, and the reverse is J Saw Mommy 
Kissing Santa Claus. The original cast of the film 
are all well represented on a set of M.G.M. 
discs (684/9) with Fred Astaire, Jack 
Buchanan, Nanette Fabray and India 
Adams. I still think the Beverleys make the 
best record of Triplets, though. 


Our local male talent is headed once more by 
Teddy Johnson, who sings A Little Kiss 
pleasingly and Cornflakes cheerfully—this is a 
dificult number to fit words to, and even 
harder to sing, but Mr. Johnson manages it, 
of course—on Col. DB3404. In similar voice, 
John Keston (M.G.M. 690) makes an 
excellent record of There was a Time and Mardi 
Gras, which I welcome, and thoroughly recom- 
mend. There are some others, who moan and 
wail fretfully, so we'll pass over these to the 
excellent original-cast records from “‘ The King 
and I”’ which have only just reached me. 
These are on Philips PB189/194, and include 
Valerie Hobson, Herbert Lom, Doreen 
Duke and the excellent baritone of Jan 
Muzurus. 


From America there is the usual plethora of 
caterwaulers who shall from henceforth in these 
columns be nameless, since they will sell what- 
ever I say, and frankly I cannot spare the time 
to listen to them. Not when I can spend it 
more pleasurably listening to the whimsical 
humour of Paul Winchell and Jerry Mahoney 
in A Woman is Strange and The Friendly Polka 
(Oriole CB1239), for although the rhyming is 
obvious, there’s an ingenuous character about 
both sides that should appeal to those who like 
something a little off the beaten track. Another 
Oriole (CB1231) by Patti Page gives us 
Milwaukee Polka, a vigorous number with a 
wonderful rhyme for Wisconsin, but it is backed, 
alas, by a weepy effort, My World is You. 
Georgia Gibbs is another Oriole artist 
(CB1234) who mixes the interesting with the 
over-dramatic in A MHome-Lovin?’ Man and 
Bridge of Sighs, but, on the same level, there is 
enough for those who like their music straight 
from the. juke-box in the pseudo-Western 
bawling of Darrell Glenn (CB1235), the 
caricature of Kay Starr by Bernice Parks 
(CB1236) and the dime-magazine senuousness 
of Doris Drew (CB1244). Eddy Howard 
(CB1222) is almost mid-Victorian in _ his 
dreary melodrama, and it is a relief to find 
Danny Kaye (Bruns. 05210) with an ingenious 
idea in J’ll Buy the Ring, though he has done 
better than Hula Lou, with its pseudo-Dixieland 
accompaniment verso. Burl Ives (Col. 
DC642) has not the most suitable material to 
work on in River of Smoke, but the stark tragedy 
of I’ve Got No Use for Women is much more his 
mark. It is a pity that the Swanee River Boys 
(Parlo. DP359) have to cope with such ordinary 
stuff as What am I Gonna Do ? and Wherever I Go, 
as their voices are good and worthy of better 
things. I have heard many better Rosemary 
Clooney records than Shoo, Turkey, Shoo and 
Happy Christmas, Little Friend (Philips PB209), 
for they lack her usual clarity and élan ; for that 
we must go to Guy Mitchell (PB210) who 
exults in Cloud Lucky Seven and some high- 
school stuff, Sippin’ Soda. 


Then there are the children’s records. 
Gayla Peevey (Philips PB211) is amusing in 
Are My Ears on Straight ? (though not too clear) 
and I Want a Hippopotamus for Christmas, which 
is a six-eight with a tune similar to I’ve Got a 
Lovely Bunch of Coconuts, famed by Billy Cotton. 
That worthy has recorded Rig Head (Decca 
F10217), in which he delightedly pokes 
malicious fun at the “‘ well-spoken ” type who 
wonders why everybody calls him “ Big ’ead.”’ 
The other side is, as Mr. Cotton remarks, “a 
silly song” called When Santa Got Stuck Up the 
Chimney, oddly enough almost exactly the same 
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title as the latest Philips (PB187) by Jimmy 
Boyd. I prefer Master Boyd. 


Long-Playing Records 


Mantovani is first off the mark with a 
typical, topical selection of beautifully-played 
Christmas music—mostly carols—on Decca 
LF1149, and Victor Young (Bruns. LAT8o029) 
contributes a well-chosen selection of famous 
film themes—and Heaven knows there are 
scores of them, especially lately—including 
those from “‘ Melba”’, “ Limelight ”, “ Lili” 
and ‘* Moulin Rouge’’. These are performed 
with the usual Young style. But the prize for 
ingenuity must go to Meredith Willson and 
his Orchestra (Bruns. LA8628), who play 
Willson’s own compositions. They are really 
most intriguing, and all contain some germ of 
originality that is most refreshing in these days 
of clichés. 


If you like the alto saxophone played as a 
straight melody solo instrument, you cannot do 
better than invest in Bruns. LA8609, which is 
a series of eight favourite ballads (including 
Trees, Song of Songs and Love’s Old Sweet Song) 
by Freddie Gardner accompanied on the 
organ by Malcolm Lockyer. They were 
recorded in a London church not long before 
Mr. Gardner’s sudden and untimely death, so 
they have a doubly sentimental appeal, apart 
from the artistry they portray. 


Among the dance records is a collection by 
the late Jimmie Lunceford’s Orchestra on 
Bruns. LAT8027, recorded anything from ten 
to fifteen or more years ago. As relics of the 
swing era which some pundits are trying to 
resurrect, these will doubtless have their 
following, but I confess that music of this sort 
did not impress me years ago and it doesn’t 
still. Nor, for that matter, does the more 
modern but still very pretentious stuff of 
Jerry Gray (Bruns. LA8630), nor yet the 
modern unmelodic clarinet of Benny Goodman 
(Cap. LC6620), with his trio, quartet and 
quintet, and two with only piano. These 
meander from the basic melody so much that 
all gets lost in a welter of technical-stuff that 
makes me sigh for the days before Goodman 
got smart. The dancers will find what they 
need for every mood in Russ Morgan’s new 
disc (Bruns. LA8564), though they do not 
bear repeated concentrated listening. Finally, 
Decca present on LF1145 a parade of their top 
artists—Gracie Fields, Dickie Valentine, 
Winifred Atwell, Vera Lynn, Anton Karas, 
Mantovani and Ted Heath. All these have 
been issued on 78s, and make an excellent 
present for a young record enthusiast along 
with an LP machine. 


Radio Luxembourg to publicize EMI 
Records 

Britian’s leading male _ vocalist, Teddy 
Johnson, is compéring a half-hour programme 
of al] makes of E.M.I. records on Thursdays 
at 10 to 10.30 p.m. The series will run for 
thirteen weeks from December roth, 1953, and 
will be called ‘‘ Tune In To Teddy”. Thus 
Teddy Johnson reverts to his erstwhile calling 
as a disc-jockey, using his own record of Love’s 
Roundabout as an opening theme, and Sidney 
Torch’s Cornflakes as a closer. 


Jazz Records 

A small booklet, priced at 6d., has been 
issued by the E.M.I. Group listing all the jazz 
records available from their International 
Repertoire. These are not listed in the current 
catalogues, but may be obtained through the 
usual channels. The term “ Jazz Records” 
is used to embrace music ranging from the 
New Orleans era to modern times. 
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*Sidney Bechet 
(‘‘ Sidney Bechet and his Blue Note Jazzmen ’’) 
*** Foshua Fit the Battle (Trad.) (e) ; Jelly Roll 
(Bechet) (d); Runnin’ Wild (Grey, Wood, 
Gibbs) (d); Bechet’s Fantasy (Bechet) 
(a) ; I’ve Found a New Baby (Spencer 
Williams) (¢) ; Taligate Ramble 
(Mercer) (e) ; Mandy (Clark, Turk) 
(d) ; Old Stack o’ Lee Blues (Bechet) (0d). 
(Am. Blue Note) 
(Vogue LDEo25—27s. 4d.) 
med (so di Fe Nicholas (clart); Art 
Hodes ** Pops ’’ Foster (bass) ; ; 


Danny Afvin in (drs). (cP 12/2/1946. New York. 
(6)—As above, except Bechet plays clart. Same 


session. 
(c)—Bechet (sop); Wild Bill Davidson (cornet) ; 


Hodes (pno); Walter Page (bass) ; Fred Moore (drs). 
(C) Possibly early 1949. U.S.A. 

(d4)—Bechet (sop); Davidson (cornet); Jimmy 
Archey (tmb); Joe Sullivan (pno) ; Foster (bass) ; 
Slick Jones (drs). (C) Possibly circa 1950. U.S.A. 

(e)—Bechet (sop); Davidson (cornet); Ray Diehl 
(tmb); Hodes (pno); Jones (drs). (C) Possibly circa 
1950. U.S.A. 

After a period of comparative inactivity, 
Vogue return to the field this month with, 
among others, this Sidney Bechet LP for which, 
if you are an enthusiast for traditional jazz in 
general and Bechet in particular, you may 
safely add a fourth star to the above rating. 


Made in most cases by Bechet during his 
brief visits back home to America from France, 
where for the past few years he has been 
domiciled, the items are among his best 
recordings. 


Not that Bechet is consistently at his best. 
Towards the end of Runnin’ Wild, for instance, 
the now fifty-eight years old New Orleans 
stalwart seems to get tired and lost for ideas. 


But in most of the fast numbers especially, 
he, and indeed every member of the groups, 
give out with a rugged, exhilarating drive, and 
while Bechet’s tone gets even worse with the 
passing years, the exaggerated vibrato that 
has for long been the cause of so much con- 
troversy is rather less en evidence than usual. 


If you prefer slow tunes, you should enjoy 
Bechet’s own heartfelt Fantasy, which, assisted 
by Albert Nicholas’s harmony, he plays with 
real feeling. 


Note: Although accredited here to Bechet, 
Jelly Roll is actually the Clarence and Spencer 
Williams tune J Ain’t Gonna Give Nobody None 
o this Jelly Roll. 


*Graeme Bell and his Australian Jazz 
Band 
**Gonna March (Bell) (e) : Nullabor (Dall- 
witz) (hk); High Society (Clarence 
Williams, A. J. Piront) (d); Black 
And White Rag (Botsford) (c) ; Hook, 
Line And Sinker (Baker) (1) ; When The 
Saints Go Marching Home (F. and J. 
McCarvey) (a) ; Muskrat Ramble (Ory) 
(6); Big Walkabout (Baker) (f/f); 
Cakewalkin’ Babies Back Home (Williams, 
Smith, Troy) (V by Neva Raphaello) 
(g) ; Backroom Joys (Monsbourgh) (7). 
(Parlophone XE79, XE8o) 
(Parlophone PMD1009—24s. 6d.) 


(a) (Parlophone CE13213), (6) (do. CE13214), (d d) 
(do. CE13216)—G. Bell (pno); Don Pixie 
Roberts (clart) ; 7 Roger Bell, ‘* Lazy ’’ Ade Mo ons- 
bourgh (pts); ‘** Kanga ’’ Bentley (tmb); ** Bud’ 
Baker (bjo) ; Baron Silbereisen (bass, tuba) ; ; Johnny 
Sangster (drs). 7/2/1951. London. 

(c) (do. CE13215)—G. Bell (pno); Baker (djo); 
Silbereisen (bass); Sangster (drs). 7/2/1951. London. 

(e) (do. CE13521), (f) (do. CE13522)—As for (a). 
25/7/1951. London 

(g) (do. CE13523)—G. Bell (pno); Roberts (clart) ; 
Monsbourgh (alto); R. Bell (tpt); Bentley (¢mb) : 
Baker (bjo) ; Silbereisen (bass); Sangster (wash- 
pany 25/7 1951. Londo 

(h) (do. £13664)—As for (a). 5/11/1951. London. 

(t) (do. CE13705), (7) (do. CE13706)—Lazy Ade’s 
Late Hour Boys with Humphrey Lyttelton: 
re Bh ; Roberts (clart); Lyttelton 
(tpt G. Bell (jno); Baker (bjo); Silbereisen 
iad R. Bell (washboard). 23/11/1951. London. 

All ’previously released on still available standard 
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SWING 


Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


78 Parlophones: (a) and (6) R3369; (c) and (d) R3390 ; 
(e) and (g) R3445; (f) and (4) R3514; (t+) and (7) R3493. 

+ This title is often accredited to Porter Steele (ason 
label of this record) and/or Walter Melrose, but is believed 
originally to have been adapted b Clarence Williams 
and A. J. Piron from a traditional New Orleans air. 

I include this LP mainly to add to Oliver 
King’s mention of it last October the personnel 
details, and to point out that the re-issue it gives 
of ten sides all previously put out on 78 discs is 
likely to be of most interest in Australia, whence 
the Graeme Bell aggregation hails. 


Despite a certain enterprise in the matter of 
bands from within the band and an amount of 
doubling on different instruments by various 
members of the group, it had no outstanding 
soloists, was hardly what one would call a great 
band, and added little to the traditional style it 
adopted that had not already been done better 
by the early American jazz pioneers. 


Earl Bostic and his Orchestra 
** The Very Thought of You (Ray Noble) (Am. 
King 9294) 
** Memories (Van Alstyne) (do. 9295) 
(Parlophone R3782—5s.) 
** Cherokee (Noble) (do. 9224) 
** The Song Is Ended (Berlin) (V by Bill 
Williams) (do. 9226) 
(Parlophone DP345t—5s.) 
** Velvet Sunset (Bostic) (do. 8200) 
**Tinger Awhile (Rose, Owens) (do. 8202) 
(Vogue V2169—6s.) 

8200, 8202—Bostic (alto); John Coltraine (tnr) ; 
Pinky Williams (bar) ; larence Redd (tpt, vib); 
Richard ‘* Joe ’’ Mitchell (tpt); Joe Knight ( ); 
Jimmy Shirley (gir); Rene Hall (bass) ; 

(drs). 7/4/1952. U.S.A 

9294, 9295—Bostic (alto); Thomas Turrentine 
(tnr) ; i oy ey Lge oy ’ Mitchell (tpts); Louis 
Rive e Legarde (bass); Albert 

Bartle (sy. ‘4/6/1053. Hetipuned. 

Earl Bostic has in no way reformed since we 
first heard him on Vogue last year. His tone 
still sounds like a cross between a swarm of angry 
bees and a buzz saw. He still screams with the 
phoney fervour of a soapbox orator. The fact 
that he is rhythmical does little to compensate 
for his complete lack of taste. 


For those who like the kind of thing—and I 
am afraid they are many, for those first Vogue 
Bostic’s were the biggest sellers the company 
had had—I add that in Velvet Sunset the front 
line is used for a sustained vocal harmony back- 
ground, and that in Linger and Cherokee much of 
the while the melody is carried by vibraphone. 
Not that you’d realise it. Bostic’s shrieking alto 
almost entirely obliterates it. 


By way of a change from Bostic’s incessant 
alto outpourings, a good deal of Song Is Ended 





ABBREVIATIONS 
Acc. .. accompaniment pno .. piano 
alto .. alto saxophone tnr tenor saxophone 
arr .. arranger tpt .. poten 
bar .. baritone saxophone tmb .. ne 
bass .. — Trads.. traditional 
bjo .. ban Vv - vocal refrain 
- po =o aN artiste(s) vib . vibraphone 

clart .. clarinet voce ..V 
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by the artiste(s) in previously released recordings. 


When known, the date and place of recording, and if 
considered necessary also nationality or race of artiste(s) 
are given following the master number or personnel. 


t—Not received at time of closing for press. 


consists of singing by one Bill Williams. Un- 
fortunately it is a change that is not very greatly 
for the better. 


Johnny Dankworth and his Orchestra 


#eeS = Wonderful 
CE14772) 
*##* Younger Every Day (Dankworth) (do. 
CE14773) 
(Parlophone R3788—5s.) 

Dankworth (leader, alto); Lew Smith, Maurice 
Owen (altos); Rex Morris, Freddy Cortenay (tnrs) ; 
Alex Leslie (bar) ; Derrick Abbott, Eddie Blair, Bill 
Metcalf, George Boocock te F Maurice Pratt, 
Keith Christie, Eddie Harve ib Wallace (imbs) ; 
Bill Le Sage (pno, vid) ; Eric Dawson (bass); Alan 
Ganley (drs). 12/11/1953. London. 

Johnny Dankworth, winner in the last 
** Melody Maker ”’ poll of the triple distinction 
of being voted Britain’ s best alto saxist, 

* musician of the year ”’ and of having our finest 
smal] jazz group, has now entered the big 
band field with the above-listed seventeen-piece 
orchestra. 

If these, its first records, are anything to 
judge by, it is going to give even Ted Heath a 
stiff run for his money. 

Although it has only been in existence a few 
weeks, it already adds to an array of brilliant 
soloists an ensemble that will want some beating. 
It plays with confidence, swing, and a colour 
resulting from an unusual appreciation of the 
value of dynamics, that make it sound as though 
it had been together for years. 

And that’s not all there is to it. Our Mr. 
Dankworth seems to have discovered a formula 
for appealing at once to both the swing devotee 
and those who come in the category of ordinary 
listeners. His arrangements are up to date in 
general conception, but never go beyond the 
understanding of that not always very quick on 
the uptake character adequately described as 
the man in the street. They bring back the 
swing of the pre-bop era, but in an attire cut 
from to-day’s patterns. 


George Gershwin’s *S Wonderful is designed 
mainly to feature sections and the ensemble, 
but there is also some great solo work by 
trombonist Keith Christie. 

Dankworth’s own Younger Every Day is a 
12-bar, riff theme devised to give a greater 
number of the soloists something to work on. 
In between the two opening and three closing 
choruses by the ensemble we get Bill Le Sage 
playing vibraphone, Rex Morris’s_ tenor, 
Eddie Blair’s trumpet, Eddie Harvey’s trom- 
bone and (although he is not mentioned on the 
label with the others) Johnny’s alto, and every- 
one gives a grand account of himself to help 
make this another grand example of big band 
swing in what I hope will become the con- 
temporary manner. 


Ella Fitzgerald 
###*(7f You Can’t Sing It) You'll Have to Swing It 
(Two sides) (Coslow) (Am. Decca 
81010, 8101) 
(Brunswick 05176—5s. 643d.) 

With Sy Oliver and his Orchestra. Released 

erica late summer, 1953. 

This is Ella Fitzgerald’s second exploitation 
of Sam Coslow’s opus, which, for reasons that 
will be obvious when you hear the lyrics, is 
known also as Mr. Paganini. Her first (still 
available on Brunswick 02357) was in 1936, 
with Chick Webb’s Orchestra, with which she 
first became prominent as a vocalist. 


(Gershwin) (Parlophone 
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In this revival, with which Ella has been 
stopping the show on her personal appearances, 
she brings her interpretation of the song up to 
date. She mixes “ straight ’’ singing with scat 
bop, and she does both with such artistry and 
taste that it is impossible to say which is better. 
But one things is certain: this is the hest record 
of Ella really swinging it that we have had for 
years. 


*Benny Goodman (Small groups) 

(“* The Goodman Touch ”’) 

**Tazy River (Carmichael) (/) ; 

the Ritz (Berlin) (e) ; Lonesome Road 

(Austin, Ahilkret) (6) ; Fine and Dandy 

(Austin, Swift, James) (c): Mean to Me 

(Turks, Ahlert) (d) ; Shoe Shine Boy 

(Cahn, Chaplin) (A); Benny’s Boogie 

(Goodman) (g) ; Sweet Lorraine (Parish, 

Burwell) (a). (Am. Capitol H-441Y, 

H-441Z) 
(Capitol LC6620—e3s5. 1d.) 

a) (Am. Capitol 1633)—Goodman (clart); Ernie 

Felice (accordion) ; Jess Stacy (pno) ; age A v1 
(bass); Tom Romersa (drs). 12/2/1947. U.S 


(b) (do. 1698)—Goodman (clart) ; mame Todd 
(pro) ; ; Babasin (bass) ; Romersa (drs). 7/3/1947. 


“—— (do. adi for (6), plus Felice (accordion). 
Same sessio 

(ad) (do. 1342), (f) (do. ow i le (clart) ; 
Jimmy — (pno). 16/4/1947. U.S 

(e) (do. 1843) man (clart) ; 
Romersa (drs). 16/4/1947. U.S.A. 

(g) (do. 1848)—Goodman (clart); Rowles (pno) ; 

abasia (bass); Remeren (47s). 17/4/1947. U.S.A. 

(kh) (do. 2501)—Goodman (clart); Teddy Wilson 
(pno); Romersa (drs). 7/11/1947. U.S.A. 

Previous still available standard 78 releases: (0) 
Capitol CL13073, with The Varsity Drag; (g) do. 
CL13141, with Shiskabop. 

Taken all round this is a rather dull dish of 
Goodman. 

Main cause is that the groups just aren’t 
large enough. Lazy River and Mean to Me are 
merely clarinet and piano duets, and they 
haven’t anything you could describe as a beat 
between them. Puttin’ on the Ritz and Shoe Shine 
Boy have the addition of drums, but that still 
hasn’t resulted in much worth calling a beat. 
And it’s much the same story when in the 
remaining titles we get also a bass. The rhythm 
sections are made such secondary considerations 
to Goodman’s clarinet that they add up, as 
regards both the way they play and the lack of 
prominence with which they are presented, to 
little more than rather tame backgrounds. 

But much of the monotony is due also to 
Goodman himself. He plays with his expected 
polish and poise, but whatever he may have been 
even as late as 1947, when these sides were made, 
to-day, compared with such as Buddy De 
Franco, he sounds hopelessly old-fashioned. 

Best thing about the record is Ernie Felice’s 
accordion solos in Fine and Dandy and Sweet 
Lorraine. He doesn’t sound quite so out-dated 
as does Goodman 


Puttin’ on 


—— (pno) ; 


*Kenny Graham and his Afro-Cubists 

*** Caribbean Suite (Graham): Introduction 

(narration) ; Mango Walk (b); Bongo 
Chant (a) ; Saga Boy (a); Dance of the 
Kombies (b) ; Wha’ Hupp’n, Sah? (b) ; 
Tempo Medio Lento (a); Beguine (a) ; 
Haitian Ritual (b). (Esquire ELP437, 
ELP438) 

(Esquire 20-023—27s. 34d.) 

(a)—Graham, Joe Temperly, Eddie spe 
Norman Fantham (inrs); Don Honeywell (bar) ; 
Hunter (tpt); Dill Jones (pno); Roy Plummer be . 
Sammy Stokes (bass); Phil Seaman (drs); Judy 
Johnson (maraccas and, in Tempo Medio Lento, voice) ; 
Donaldo (bongoes); Denis Preston (narrator). 


23/10/1953. London. 
(6)—Same personnel. 27/10/1953. London. 
Kenny Graham’s Caribbean Suite is the most 
refreshing idea I have heard for a long while. 
Graham is a Londoner. He was born in West 


Ealing, on July 19th, 1924. As far as I know he 
has never been out of England. He has certainly 
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never been to the Caribbeans. But an interest 
in West Indian rhythms and modes has 
developed in him a flair for them that could 
make anyone believe he hailed from Trinidad. 
The items which constitute his Suite, all based 
on incidents in life in the West Indies, have the 
true melodic and rhythmic character of the 
music of the Isles, plus a charm of melody that 
is all Graham’s own. 

There is, however, also the influence of New 
Orleans jazz, and how this came to be wedded 
to the West Indian idiom to produce the music 
that is now known as Afro-Cuban, and is the 
inspiration of Graham’s Suite, is explained by 
Denis Preston in one of the most sensibly 
instructive and free from blah sleeve notes 
anyone could want. 

As compere of the performance, Mr. Preston 
also announces each item on the record. 
Whether this is going to pall with constant 
rehearing, and so would not have been better 
in the form of further sleeve notes, is something 
I have yet to find out. But on first hearing it 
comes up as brief but informative narrative 
that lets one know what each item is about and 
sets the right mood to help one enjoy it. 

But there is unfortunately a fly in the oint- 
ment that has just prevented this from being a 
four star disc. The performance does not do 
justice to the composition. Clean and musicianly, 
yes. But oh, so lacking the carefree and cheerful 
spirit that is the basic character of even the 
more langurous popular melodies of the West 
Indies. 

The reason is, of course, that to acquire this 
spirit a band needs to be a ‘regular one devoting 
its activities exclusively to the Caribbean 
character. And that is just what neither Mr. 
Graham nor anyone else here has yet been able 
to have the benefit of. Afro-Cuban jazz is not 
yet a sufficiently “ commercial ”’ attraction to 
support such a band. It is time it was, for it 
brings to our popular music something that is 
still fresh and in every way fascinating. 


Johnny Lyne and his Orchestra 
*** Why Do I Love You? (Jerome Kern) 
(Parlophone CE1 4809) 
*##* Yesterdays (Kern) (do. CE14808) 
(Parlophone F2528—4s.) 

Lyne (clart, alto, tpt, arr.); Ken Bishop, mn 
Breese, Freddie yllie (tnrs, clarts); Freddi 
Hutchins (bar, alto) ; Doug Wheeler (tmb); Bill Cole 
(pno); Lawrence English (bass); Arthur Ward 
(drs); Eddie Miles (bongos). 25/11/1953. London. 

On Suniay, October 1th last, seven 
thousand people were present at the Kings 
Hall, Belle Vue, Manchester, for this year’s 
culminating event in the annual round of 
dance band contests run by our contemporary, 
the ** Melody Maker ’’—the 1953 All Britain 
Dance Band Championship Final—and this is 
the band they saw and heard proclaimed the 
1953 All Britain Champions. It had fought its 
way up through the series of preliminary 
contests and area finals. 

Although these “ Melody Maker” contests 
are open only to amateur and (as they are 
called) semi-professional hands, previous years 
have proved that to win the final a band has to 
be at least the equal of a good professional 
combination, and this year’s event was no 
exception to the rule. 

Johnny Lyne’s Orchestra is the equal of 
manv of the professional bands broadcast by 
the B.B.C. Its strength lies in the skilful and 
attractive arrangements, all scored by Lyne 
himself, the prowess of Lyne as an alto, trumpet 
and clarinet player, and among a most pro- 
ficient group of musicians some excellent 
soloists—notably pianist Bill Cole and trom- 
bonist Doug Wheeler, who will be even better 
when he gets over his inferiority complex. 

All this is not to say that these records have 
not their weaknesses. But they are due almost 
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entirely to lack of recording experience. This 
was the first time the band had attempted 
recording in a professional studio, and although 
I had werned it when I attended its rehearsal 
for the session what to expect, it was astonished 
to find how minor roughnesses which it had 
never previously realised stuck out like sore 
thumbs on the tests. There was of course an 
immediate and for the most part successful 
attempt to polish things up. But the sudden 
knowledge that they had ever existed did 
nothing to put the boys at their ease—especially 
Lyne, who, in having to change about from alto 
to trumpet to clarinet, as well as direct the 
band, has his hands and mind pretty full. I 
might also add here that his arrangements are 
at times anything but easy to play perfectly, 
and I think he would be well advised to make 
them a little less difficult. 

However, even so, these records of the 
Johnny Lyne Crchestra playing two of the 
numbers it played at the All-Britain Final are 
very much more than merely souvenirs that 
will be sought after by the seven thousand who 
heard it triumph at Manchester. They are 
worth their money to anybody as good examples 
of good swing music, and I congratulate Parlo- 
phone on having given the Johnny Lyne 
Orchestra of Portsmouth an opportunity to 
increase its already large circle of admirers. 


Ken Mackintosh and his Orchestra 
**Skin Deep (Bellson) (H.M.V. QEA17694) 
*Jstanbul (Kennedy, Simon) (do. OEA 
17693) 
(H.M.V. BD1302—4s.) 

17694—Mackintosh (leader); Bill Jackman, Terry 
Fahey (alios); Peter Warner, Derek Collins (tnrs) ; 
Terry Gerke (bar) ; Alec Macreegor, Bert Courtley, 
Bill Sowerby (tpts); Gordon Langhorn, Clive 
Sharrock (imbs); Jack Honeyborne (po); Ivor 
Mairants (gir) ; Jack Seymour (bass); Bobby Kevin 
~~. 6/11/1953. London. 

7693—As above, plus Ivor Slaney (oboe); Ted 
wane (tpt); Jack Quinn (tmb). Same session. 

Thank goodness for this one, if only because 
it gives me an opportunity to mention Skin Deep. 

his Louis Bellson item was originally 
recorded by Duke Ellington and his erchestra 
as a drum solo for Bellson, who at the fime was 
with Duke, and ever since the record was first 
broadcast over the A.F.N. months ago I have 
been inundated with letters from people who 
have only to hear a few bars of hide wallopping 
to go crazy about it, asking whether it was 
obtainable in this country. 

The answer is, it is not. It is part of an 
American Columbia LP and is available to 
Philips here. But it is too long for even a 12 in. 
standard 78 disc, and so cannot be issued until 
Philips complete their arrangements for pressing 
LPs. That may not be for s@me weeks yet. 

How many sales they have lost by not having 
done something to make the record available, 
I-wouldn’t know. But judging from my mailbag 
they must be a very considerable number. And 
they are likely to lose many more now that other 
recording companies have at last awakened to 
the demand, for there are many who will think 
that because a record is labelled Skin Deep it is 
going to sound like the one they heard over the 
A.F.N. Of course it won’t. There is only one 
Louis Bellson, wasted though he was on this 
purely pyrotechnical display. 

However, if you like drum soloists for the 
sake of them you will find young Bobby Kevin 
as good as most and better than many. He 
makes no attempt to copy Bellson. It’s all his 
own work, to use the pavement artist’s stock 
phrase, and all round at least as good a perform- 
ance as that on the Cyril Stapleton version on 
Decca F10199. 

The coupling ? Just another too, too cute 

“pop”? that Mr. Mackintosh’s entourage puts 
over as well as most others, but in which, 
despite the fact that the label says Ken Mackin- 
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tosh, his Saxophone and his Orchestra, Ken 
does not play. He spent his time in the control 
listening to what was going on the tape. 


Metronome All Stars 


** S51. Louis Blues (Two sides) (W. C. Handy) 
(V by Billy Eckstine) (Am. M.G.M. 
53-5-309, -310) 

(M.G.M. 692 —5s.) 


John La Porta (clart); Warne Marsh, Lester 


Young (inrs); Roy Eldridge (tpt); Kai Winding 
(tmb) ; Terry Gibbs (vib); Teddy Wilson (pro) ; 
Billy Bauer (gtr); Eddie en (bass); Max 
Roach (drs). 9/7/1953. U.S.A 

‘** Metronome All Stars” is the name that 
has always been reserved for the winner: of the 
annual pclls conducted by the American music 
magazine *“* Metronome ”’ when they have been 
brought together for their yearly record since 
1945- 
St. Louis Blues was presumably intended to 
bring us the winners of the 1952 poll, the result 
of which was announced in February, 1953. 
But in fact it includes only three of them— 
guitarist Billy Bauer, bassist Eddie Safranski, 
and Terry Gibbs, whose vibraphone playing 
gave him a win in the miscellaneous instruments 
section. Clarinettist John La Portra secured 
only fourth place to Buddy De Franco ;_ Lester 
Young and Warner Marsh were, respectively, 
second and fourth to Stan Getz. Roy Eldridge 
could do no better than eighth to Miles Davis ; 
Kai Winding was beaten into second place by 
Bill Harris. Teddy Wilson was way down— 
eighth to Oscar Peterson. Max Roach had to 
be content with third place to Shelly Manne. 
Missing, too, are Charlie Parker (alto winner) 
and Serge Chaloff (baritone sax winner). 

Not that this need have prevented this 
Metronome All Stars record from being a good 
one. Among the thousands of jazz men there 
are in America, one has to be pretty good to 
obtain even an eighth place in any section of a 
** Metronome ”’ poll, even allowing for the fact 
that the ballot is a public one and that the fans 
who constitute the majority of the voters 
inevitably are influenced by the number of 
times they hear a musician on the radio or 
records and the amount of publicity he may 
have been given by disc jockeys and in the jazz 
magazines, and those who were on this date are 
all top liners. 

But even so the record is disappointing. 

Mainly it’s the fault of Billy Eckstine. He 
should never have consented to sing St. Louis 
Blues throughout the whole of the first side, for 
good a vocalist as he is, he brings nothing new 
to the hackneyed tune and lyrics of this too 
familiar song. But from good he goes on the 
faster second side to downright ludicrous. His 
attempts at bop would have sounded corny 
five vears ago. 

Fortunately they are short lived, the side 
consisting mainly of solos by, in turn, Roach, 
Gibbs, Winding, Young and Eldridge—but 
doing no better than, and often not as well as, 
they have in many other records. 

Best things about the disc are Eldridge’s low 
register trumpet behind Eckstine in the first 
side, and in both the enthusiasm of the rhythm 
section and the excellent M.G.M. recording. 


Lizzie Miles 


*** 4 Good Man is Hard to Find (Eddie Green) 
(Am. Capitol 10867) (Released America 
late 1952) 
**Salty Dog (Bonano, Dexter, Pajaude, 
Miles) (do. 10869) (do 
(Capitol CL14014—6s. 54d.) 

Lizzie Miles, heard in one of the items on 
the Sharkey and his Kings of Dixieland 
“Midnight On Bourbon Street” Capitol 
LP LCS6o0 (reviewed last October), is pre- 
sented here in two records also made com- 
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paratively recently in the Vieux Carre of New 
Orleans. 

The busty Lizzie, who returned to New 
Orleans after being the rage of Paris during the 
1920's, is probably the nearest still living 
approach to the great Bessie Smith. She shouts 
the first side, in English and New Orleans 
French patois, in a way that makes it real, 
down to earth blues. 

Salty Dog, a chorus song that gives the 
audience a chance to enjoy itself by yelling out 
the title line, is a less righteous song. But here 
again the robust Lizzie shows up as one of 
those now all too rare relics of the true blues era. 


*Glen Miller and his Orchestra 
(“* Glenn Miller Concert —Vol. I ’’) 

##* 4nchors Aweigh (Miles, Zimmerman) ; 
My Buddy (Donaldson) ; J Got Rhythm 
(Gershwin) ; / Dream of Jeannie with the 
Light Brown Hur (Foster); Vilia 
(Lehar) ; Limehouse Blues (Braham) ; 
On the Alamo (Kahn, Jones) ; On Army 
Team (Egn:r). 

(H.M.V. DL.Pi012—24s. 6d.) 
(“ Glenn Miller Concert—Vol. IT ”’) 

*** Fverybody Loves My Baby (Williams, 
Palmer) ; Georgia On My Mind (Car- 
michael); Jersey Bounce (Wright, 
Peters) ; My Blue Heaven (Donaldson) ; 
Fanhat Stomb (Barefield) ; By the Sleepy 
Lagoon (Coates) ; Introduction to a Waltz 
(Miller, Gray, Dickenson) ; Intermezzo 
(Provost). 

(H.M.V. DLP1013—24s. 6d.) 
(“ Glenn Miller Concert—Vol. ITT *’) 

*##Qne O'Clock Jump (Basie); American 
Patrol (Arr. Gray); St. ‘Louis Blues 
(Handy); Tiger Rag (La Rocca) ; 
Dipper Mouth Blues (Oliver, Armstrong) ; 
April in Paris (Harburg, Duke); Are 
You Rusty, Gate? (Gray) ; Moonlight 
Serenade (Miller). 

(H.M.V. DLP1021—24s. 6d.) 

With the exception of American Patrol and 
Moonlight Serenade in Vol. III, which are 
American Victor studio recordings, previously 
issued here on still availahle H.M.V. BD5942, 
all the title on these three “Glenn Miller 
Concert ” LPs are recordings from Miller 
1940, *41 and ‘42 radio programmes, never 
previously issued here or in America. 

Vol. I has been available for some weeks now, 
but review yet has been held up pending 
obtaining the personnels and recording dates. 
At last, thanks to intensive work by Victor, they 
have come to hand—but to be of no avail for 
this column, because to print them would take 
up much more space than can be spared. 
However, I am having them all mimeographed 
and shall be pleased to forward a copy to any 
reader who cares to send me a business size 
stamped and addressed envelope 

As for the records, whatever Miller may have 
lacked when it came to swing in the more 
enterprising meaning of the word, he brought 
to it a polish and impeccable taste that not all 
of this period’s more adventurous purveyors of 
jazz could boast—a fact that you will find fully 
proved in these attractively varied, as regards 
tunes and the way they are treated, albums. 
They have, too, the added advantage of the 
inspiration provided by the audiences in the 
radio studios and the improved reproduction 
invariably given by LPs. Also Miller himself 
announces Everybody Loves My Baby (Vol. 1) and 
One O’Clock Jump and St. Louis Blues (Vol. IIT), 
thus bringing additional and even more 
intimate memories of a man who was at once 
a fine musician and one of the nicest fellows I 
have ever had the privilege of knowing. 

H.M.V. are now cons dering the possibility 
of Victor’s Limited Edition al »um of sixty-nine 
more Miller studios and radio reeordings on 
five 12in. LPs. 
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Jelly Roll Morton—Piano solos 
**Pep (Morton) (Am. Victor OA49448) 
(8/7/1929. Camden, New Jersey) 
**Fat Francis (Morton) (do. OA49450) 
(Same session) 
(H.M.V. B10519—5s.) 


These are the two remaining sides from 
Morton’s 1929 session that produced Freakish 
and Seattle Hunch, both of which were included 
in the Morton “ Pictures of New Orleans ”’ LP, 
H.M.V. DLP1016, reviewed last November. 

And they are the same sort of thing—Mr. 
Jelly Lord lustily trundling out ragtime in a 
manner that should delight at least his still 
considerable number of fans, even though they 
are only twe-star propositions for those less 
partial to this now traditional relative of jazz. 


Sauter-Finegan Orches‘ra 
** Now That I’m In Love (Rogan) (V by 
Ainta Boyer) (Am. Victor E3BV- 


0579) 
***Coco Bongo (Lazy Mambo) (Ward, Single- 
ton) (V by The Band) (do. E3VB- 
1203) 
(H.M.V. B10587—5s.) 

0579—Eddie Sauter (leader); Charles Albertine, 
Danny Dank, Russ Banzer, Sid Cooper, Al Klink 
(reeds); Joe Ferrante, Bob Nichols, Nick Travis 
(tpts); Eddie Bert, Bart Varsalona, Kai Winding 

(tmbs); Ralph Burns (pxo); Verily Mills (harp) ; 
Mandel Lowe (gir); Herman Alpert (bass); Bill 
Barber (tuba); Don Lamond, Walter Rosenberger, 
Bunny Shawker (percussion). 18/2/1953. U.S.A. 

1203—Sauter (leader); reeds as above; Al Derisi, 
Ferrante, Travis (¢pis); Sonny Russo, Chauncy 
Welsch, Winding (tmbs) ; Burns (pno); Mills (harp) ; 
Lowe (gir); Alpert (bass); Joe Novotny (tuba) ; 
Lamond, Rosenberger, Bob Rosengarden (per- 
cussion) ; Candido Penque (bongos). 27/4/1953. U.S.A. 

They won’t let them rest in peace. First 
Tchaikovsky, then Chopin, then Bach, and now 
the latest to become the victim of Tin Pan Alley 
is Gioacchino (Antonio) Rossini, the Italian 
composer who was born, on February 2gth, 
1792, in the Adriatic seaport of Pesaro, and 
departed this life, in Paris, on November 13th, 
1868. 

Now That I’m In Love is the well-known 
gallop from the Overture to his opera, “William 
Tell ’’, or, if you rae its origina! Italian title, 
** Guillaume Tell ” 

Maybe it never was a particularly great tune, 
but it has certainly become none the better now 
that one K. C. Rogan has put words to it and 
claimed the gross result as his own. 

Indeed, the best one can say for the record is 
that a Miss Anita Boyer sings lyrics which are 
no better than they need to be cheerfully and 
with something worth calling artistic com- 
petence. 

Coco Bongo is somewhat more appetising. 
Corny doot-1ee-oo chanting by the band keeps 
going throughout almost half the side. But this 
slow mambo is a by no means unattractive tune, 
and Messrs. Fd Sauter and Bill Finegan have 
used their by no means negligible flair for 
arranging to give it an unpretentious treatment 
that goes a long way towards getting it over. 


*Ronnie Scott Jazz Grou 
(“* Ronnie Scott Jazz Club ”’) 

#888 All the Thiigs You Are (Kern) ; Panta- 
grulian (Stenfalt); Mullenium 
(Mulligan) ; Nemo (Klein) ; Got the 
Message (Squire) ; The Nearness of You 
(Carmichael, Washington) ; The Champ 
(Gillespie). (Esquire ELP-421, ELP- 

22 
te in. Esquire 32-001—36s. 54d.) 

Scott (itnr); Derek Humble (alto); Benny Green 
(bar); Jimmy Deuchar (tpt); Ken Wray (tmb); 
Norman Stenfalt (pro); Lennie Bush (bass); Tony 
Crombie (drs). 1/12/1952. Paris Cinema, London. 

All the performances on this LP are record- 
ings from one of the B.B.C.’s Overseas Service 


* Ronnie Scott Jazz Club” programmes, and 
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irrespective of contrary information on the label 
on one side of the disc were pre-recorded (for 
subsequent broadcasting) by the personnel and 
on the date I have given above. 

The pre-recording, as producer Jimmy Grant 
explains in his sleeve notes, was undertaken 
because he felt that a studio audience was 
desirable to help inspire the musicians, and this 
would have been difficult if not impossible to 
arrange had the actual broadcast been “‘live’’, 
since the transmissions were due to take place 
in the early hours of the morning. 

The music, mostly improvised choruses, is 
what for want of a better term is still called bop, 
and a pretty advanced conception of it at that. 
It is invariably good, often brilliant, and I feel 
I ought not only to congratulate Jimmy Grant 
for having had the courage to attempt to 
educate the overseas listerners up to it, but also 
to support the record up to the hilt for the 
same reason as regards the home public. 

But for all but the most rabid partialists who 
thoroughly understand it (or like to kid them- 
selves that they do because they think it proves 
their eruditeness) a little of this sort of thing 
goes a very long way, and there is more than a 
little of it here. It is not merely that the two 
sides of the record together run for nearly forty 
minutes. Even though it is taken at fast tempo 
All the Things goes for nearly nine and a half 
minutes, and the others range from about three 
minutes each to seven and three quarter minutes 
for the also fast tempo Got a Message. It wants 
some digesting. But if it is your cup of tea you'll 
find it all as good and as intriguing a brew as 
you could wish—hence the four stars. 


*xRalph Sharon 
(“‘ Autumn Leaves ’’) 
#** September in the Rain (Warren, Dubin) (a) ; 
Falling Leaves (Carle, David) (8); 
Autumn Mist (Sharon) (b); October 
Twilight (Hadley, Wood) (6) ; September 


Song (Weill, Anderson) (6); Early 
Autumn (Ralph Burns) (6); Indian 
Summer (Herbert) (c); Shine On, 


Harvest Moon (Norworth, Bayes) (6). 
(Decca DRL1716, DRL1717) 
(Decca LF1138—20s. 4d.) 

(a)—Sharon (fno); Jack Fallon (dass) ; 
Kinsey (drs). 5/3/1953. London. 

(b)—As for (a), plus Bert Weedon (gir). Same date. 

(c)—Sharon (pmo solo). Same date. 

September Song and Indian Summer available also on 
standard 78 Decca F10191. 

As a follow up to, and much the same kind of 
thing as, Ralph Sharon’s “ Spring Fever” 
collection on LP Decca LF1107 comes this 
‘** Autumn Leaves” album of titles he recorded 
before he left England last May to try his 
fortune in America. 

Outwardly it is Ralph playing, with what we 
have come to know as “ rhythm accompani- 
ment’, cocktail party music. But infused into 
the ‘‘ commercial ” approach is a fair ration of 
the imagination and a nice spicing of the jazz 
sense that earned Mr. Sharon his reputation for 
being one of our best modern jazz piano stylists. 

As time was running out and the rhythm 
accompaniment people had already had to 
leave, to complete the eight numbers Sharon 
decided to do a quickie of Indian Summer on his 
own. Although put on the tape without any 
pre-thought or rehearsal, it has turned out to 
be one of the best items on the disc—and none 
the less so because of the so-called ‘* electronic 
echo”’ effect invented by Decca’s recording 
engineers and first heard in Winifred Atwell’s 
recording of March of the Cards (Decca F9744). 

P.S.—His many friends will be interested to 
know that Sharon is getting on well in the 
States. He has been admitted to the American 
Musicians’ Union and when last I heard of him 
was working with a trio of his own at the 
Preview Club in Chicago. 


Tony 
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*George Shearing Quintet 
(“ I Hear Music ’’) 

I Hear Music (Lane) (d) ; Over the Rainbow 
(Arlen) (5); Easy Livin’ (Wright, 
Forrests) (c); A Ghost of a Chance 
(Young) (c); Wait Till You See Her 
(Rodgers) (f); Lonely Moments 
(Williams) (g) ; So this is Cuba (Shear- 
ing) (a); How High the Moon (Lewis, 
Hamilton) (4). (Am. M.G.M. 52-MG- 


43, 44) 
(M.G.M. D-118—24s. 6d.) 


(2) (Am. M.G.M. 51-S-3085)—Shearing (pno) ; 
Chuck Wayne (gir); bon il 


e ; Al McKib (bass); Denz 
Best (drs); Don Elliott (cow-bell). 16/5/1951. U.S.A. 

(0) (do. 51-S-344)—Shearing (pno); Joe Roland 
vib); Wayne (gir); McKibbon (bass); Best (drs). 
2/10/1951. U.S.A. 

(c) (do. 51-S-346)—Shearing (pno); McKibbon 
(bass); Best (drs). 2/10/1951. U.S.A. 

(2) (do. 51-S-460), (e) (do. 51-S-461), (f) (do. 51-S-462), 
(g) (do. 51-S-464), (4) (do. 51-S-465)—As for (0). 
18/12/1951. U.S.A. 

viously issued on still available 78 M.G.M.: (a) and 
(hk) M.G.M. 499. 

If the six previously unissued items that now 
appear on this LP had been issued nearer the 
time they were recorded, at least some of them 
would have earned a four star rating from me. 
But none of them differs materially from the 
many other 1951 Shearing Quintet records 
and the sound is rather stale now. 

However, if you are not sated with it, you 
should find plenty to entertain you. The 
Shearing Quintet has always had a way of its 
own, and even if for too long it was only one way, 
it was still an entirely original and enticing way. 
Shearing always was a brilliant pianist, and he 
really gets going in Lonely Moments, the up tempo 
performance of which suggests that there is one 
way of overcoming one’s loneliness—a good 
dose of exhilarating swing. 


George Shearing Quintet 

*#88 7 ove is Fust Around the Corner (Robin, 
Gensler) (Am. M.G.M. 53-S-3044) 

*###* Point and Counterpoint (Hyams) (do. 53-S- 


3045) 
(M.G.M. 680— 53s.) 
Shearin ; Cal Tjader (vib); Jan Thiel 
(girs 4 Al Metipbon basshe Bill Glock (drs). 15/4/1953. 


These were recorded from one to two years 
later than the performances on the previously 
mentioned Shearing LP. In general tone colour 
they show little alteration of the earlier Shearing 
mode. But they have their more subtle differ- 
ences. Vibraphonist Cal Tjader has a style 
that is noticeably different from, and to my 
mind rather better than, those of Joe Roland, 
who succeeded Don Elliott, or Don Elliott who 
succeeded Marjorie Hyams when she left 
Shearing to get married. Bassist Al McKibbon 
plays a more individual and interesting part 
in the proceedings. Mr. Shearing has produced 
some new and more interesting devices in his 
treatments and compositions. His Point and 
Counterpoint intriguingly uses the latter. 


*Squadronaires 
(“‘ Contrasts in Jazz ’’) 
**#* Anchors Aweigh (Zimmerman, Savino, 
arr. Bruce Campbell) (6); No Name 
Jive (Wagner, arr. Don Innes) (a) ; 
Donegal Cradle Song (Spike Hughes, arr. 
Ronnie Aldrich) (A) ; Jeepers Creepers 
(Mercer, Warren, arr. Jimmy Watson) 
(c) ; The Champ (Gillespie, arr. Innes) 
(d); The Best Things In Life Are Free 
\De Sylva, Brown, Henderson, arr. 
Aldrich) (e) ; Coach Call (Aldrich, arr. 
Aldrich) (f) ; C Jam Blues (Ellington, 
arr. George Chisholm) (g). (Decca 
DRL1614, DRL1615) 
(Decca LF1141—20s. 4d.) 
(f), (g)—Ronnie Aldrich (leader) ; 


S ] > d , ’ 
f ne ahead )}; Monty Levy (alto, sop); Red 
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Price (inr); Cyril Reuben (inr, bass-clart); Don 
Honeywell (bar) ; Peter Winslow, Charlie Rowlands, 
Archie _. - Derrick Abbottd (tpts); John 
Edwards, arlie Messenger, Don Lusherd, 
Maurice Prattd (imbs); {Sid Dale (pno); Ivor 
Andrew Reavley (bass); Tommy 


(0) Aldrich (leader); reeds as above; Winslow, 
Rowlands, Craig, Tommy McQuaterd (pts) ; 
Edwards, Messenger, Jackie Armstrongd, io 
Roachd (tmbs); rhythm as above. 

(h)—Saxes and rhythm as for (a). 

All recorded 24, 25,-26/2/1953. London. 

d Added for the sessions. 

Previously issued on still available Decca standard 
78’s: (a) and (g) F10157; (c) and (d) F10107. 

According to the sleeve notes this is “ an 
atomic recording, powerhouse music, modern 
and streamlined. Saxophones and _ brass 
co-ordinate like engine pistons’’. We are also 
informed that The Champ features “a terrific 
battle between various sections of the band ”’, 
and that No Name five is ‘‘ an arrangement in 
up-to-date Casa Loma style”’. Exactly what 
the latter can mean it is difficult to say, since 
the Casa Loma Orchestra ceased to exist as a 
swing band round about 1941, when it became 
a “ commercial ” outfit under the new name of 
Glenn Gray’s Orchestra. 

But the gem is reserved for Ronnie Aldrich’s 
boogie woogie solo, Coach Call, in which, we are 
told, “‘ the band carries the piano at a whacking 
pace’. If this means that the Squadronaires 
have started doubling as furniture removers, I 
hope it is proving a profitable side line. 

To its credit be it said that the sleeve also 
gives the names of the arrangers, personnels 
and recording dates for the sides. But the rest 
of what it says is mostly of little importance. 

Actually the record consists of an assortment 
of items arranged more or less after various jazz 
styles, and fortunately the music is very much 
better than Decca’s descriptions of it. Anyone 
wishing to improve his knowledge of jazz 
development will not find much that can be 
taken as historically meaningful. But the 
musicianship is up to the high standard the 
Squads usually attain, the arrangements 
are a cut above their more “ commercial ”’ 
recordings, and all round the record makes a 
bright and entertaining half-hour. 

If I have a preference, it is for the slow and 
partly ad lib. version of Spike Hughes’s Donegal 
Cradle Song, first recorded by him in 1933, in 
America, with what was described as “ his 
Negro Orchestra ”’, and used here as a showcase 
for the Squads’ sax team led by Monty Levy 
playing soprano. 


Ralph Sutton 


***#7°11 Dance at Your Wedding (Oakland, 
Magidson) (Am. Decca 84650) 
**7 Got Rhythm (Gershwin) (do. 84651) 
(Brunswick 05192—5s. 64d.) 
Sutton (pmo); Cliff Leeman (drs). 


Exactly when and where these were recorded 
I have been unable to ascertain. But judging 
from the master numbers the time would have 
been spring, 1953, and the presence of Cliff 
Leeman and the great improvement in record- 
ing and piano tone on the sides Sutton made 
privately in Switzerland (issued here on LP 
Lyragon AF2, reviewed May, 1953) indicates 
that the place was U.S.A. 

Sutton is generally acknowledged as the best 
of the contemporary pianists devoting their 
talents to ragtime. He has a technique that few, 
if any, of the early ragtime pianists could boast, 
not to mention also a wider knowledge of 
harmony than was found in the original ragtime. 

Although neither of these tunes is an ideal 
vehicle for ragtime, Sutton goes a long way 
towards concealing their unsuitability. He 
strides brightly through the Gershwin favourite, 
does even better in /°/l Dance, which he takes 
at slower tempo, and sounds more relaxed and 
sincere. 
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OF LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


WESTMINSTER RECORDINGS ARE INDICATED BY THE PREFIXES WLP & WLPY 





BACH 


Cantata No. 84—*“‘ Ich bin vergniigt ”’ 
Cantata No. 106—‘“* Actus Tragicus ”’ 
Magda Laszlo, soprano 
Hilde Réssl-Majdan, contralto 
Alfred Poell, bass 
Akademie Choir, Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
Conducted by Hermann Scherchen 
*WLP 5125 


BORODIN 


Symphony No. 1 in E flat major 
DOHNANYI 
Symphonic Minutes, Op. 36 
Bavarian Symphony Orchestra 
Conducted by Kurt Graunke 
*ULP 9066 


BOYCE 


Eight Little Symphonies 
Vol. I. Nos. 1, 4, 6, 8 
London Baroque Ensemble 
Conducted by Karl Haas 
*WLP 5073 


DE FALLA 


Three Cornered Hat (complete) 
Amparito Péris de Pruliére, soprano 
L’Orchestre de l’?Opéra Comique, Paris 
Conducted by Jean Martinon 
*ULP 9034 


HAYDN 


Symphony No. 92 (“ The Oxford ’’) 
Symphony No. 94 (‘‘ The Surprise ’’) 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
Conductor, Hermann Scherchen 
WLP 5137 


HUMMEL 
Septet, Op. 74 
Franz Holetschek, piano, Camillo Wanusek, 
flute, Rudolf Spurny, oboe, Franz Koch, horn, 
Gunther Breitenbach, viola, Nikolaus Hubner, 
’cello, Joseph Duron, double bass 
WLP 5018 


6 6 


FIRST COMPLETE 
LONG PLAYING RECORDING 


RICHARD STRAUSS 
‘DER ROSENKAVALIER’ 


in German 
Margarete Baumer, Tiana Lemnitz, 
Ursula Richter, Kurt Bohme 
The Dresden State Opera Chorus 
Saxonian State Orchestra 
(Rudolf Kempe) 
4—12-in. records *ULP 9201-1/4 








HAYMARKET 


MOZART 


Concerto No. 24 in C minor, K.491 
Concerto No. 27 in B flat major, K.595 
Badura-Skoda, piano 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
Conducted by Felix Prohaska 
*WLP 5097 


MOZART 


Sinfonia Concertante in E flat major, K.364 
Walter Barylli, violin, Paul Doktor, viola 
Vienna’ State Opera Orchestra 
Conducted by Felix Prohaska 
WLP 5107 


MOZART 
20 Country Dances for Orchestra, 
K.534, 600, 602, 605, 606 ; K.V.609 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
Conducted by Franz Litschauer 
VLP 426 


SCHUBERT 


Impromptus, Op. 90 
Impromptus, Op. 142 
Sonata in A major, Op. 120 
Badura-Skoda, piano 
2—12-in. records WLP 6205-1/2 


SCH UBERT 
Quintet in C major, Op. 163 
Vienna Konzerthaus Quartet 

with Gunther Weiss, 2nd ’cello 
*WLP 5033 


*Asterisk indicates available 15th January 


LONDON 
Tel.: TRAfalgar 2291 








SCHUBERT 


String Quartet No. 15 in G major, Op. 161 
Vienna Konzerthaus Quartet 
*WLP 5041 


WAGNER 
Orchestral Highlights 
** Parsifal,’’? Act 3—Prelude 
and Good Friday Music 
** Siegfried,” Act 3—Interlude 
‘“* Gétterdammerung ’’—Siegfried’s Rhine 
Journey 
*“* Gétterdammerung ’—Siegfried’s Funeral 
Music 
** G6tterdammerung ’’—Finale 
Orchestra of the Munich State Opera 
Conducted by Franz Konwitschny 
ULP 9065 


WAGNER 


Four Overtures 
The Flying Dutchman ; Rienzi; Die Feen ; 
Das Liebesverbot 
Orchestra of the Munich State Opera 
Conducted by Franz Konwitschny 
ULP 9069 


HIGH FIDELITY 
DEMONSTRATION 
RECORD 
A series of musical pieces specially selected for 
high fidelity enthusiasts. This is an ideal record 
for checking your system performance for bass 
and treble response, intermodulation distor- 
tion, definition and presence. The record 
includes one band with test frequencies from 

30 to 10,000 cycles. 
*ULP 9084 


Please send for 
complete catalogue 
FREE 
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JOHANN STRAUSS WALTZES 
Accelerations; Adele; Emperor; 


JOHANN STRAUSS POLKAS 
Pizzicato; Perpetuum mobile; Tritsch tratsch; 
Annen; Champagne; Thunder and lightning 
THE PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by WILLIAM STEINBERG 
CTL 7051 


MIKLOS ROZSA 
Spellbound concerto 
THE FRANKENLAND STATE ORCHESTRA OF NURNBERG 
conducted by ERICH KLOSS 
The Red House 
ORCHESTRA conducted by MIKLOS ROZSA 
CCL 7505 


SHOSTAKOVICH 
Concerto in C minor for Piano, Solo Trumpet 
and Orchestra 
VICTOR ALLER (Piano), MANNIE KLEIN (Trumpet) 
with THE CONCERT ARTS ORCHESTRA 
~ conducted by FELIX SLATKIN 
CCL 7520 


HINDEMITH 
The Four Temperaments 
THE CONCERT ARTS ORCHESTRA 
conducted by FELIX SLATKIN 
VICTOR ALLER (Piano) 
CCL 7521 


THE KAY STARR STYLE 
Side by side; It’s the talk of the town; Waiting at 
the end of the road; I just couldn’t take it baby; 
The breeze; Tonight you belong to me; Too 
busy!; What can I say after I say I’m sorry? 
LC 6630 


QUO VADIS SUITE 
Ave Caesar—March; Romanza; Arabesque; 
Quo vadis, Domine? (Miklos Rozsa) 
THE FRANKENLAND STATE ORCHESTRA OF NURNBERG 
conducted by ERICH KLOSS 
LC 6636 


CAPITOL PRESENTS BETTY HUTTON 
Doctor, lawyer, Indian Chief; Blue skies; Poppa 
don’t preach to me; What do you want to make 
those eyes at me for?; Stuff like that there; 
It had to be you; Doin’ it the hard way; The 

sewing machine 
with orchestral accompaniment 
LC 6639 


CAPITOL PRESENTS JOHNNY MERCER—Vol. Il 
If I had a talking picture of you*; I guess I'll 
have to change my plan; Air-minded executive; 
Ugly child 
with orchestral accompaniment 
*with MARTHA TILTON 
Louisville Lou; I’m gonna sit right down and 
write myself a letter; My sugar is so refined; 
I’ve been hit 
with PAUL WESTON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
C 6640 

















CAPITOL, divisien ef THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD., 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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PEEP Pe ES fal SRY GHCHEITAA OF NEW YOR) 
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Charles Munch 


and NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Symphony No. 3in C minor — Saint-Saens; 
(Organ: Edouard Nies-Berger) - - - - = = = = = = 833CX1116 


Darius Milhaud 

and NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

Suite Frangaise — Milhaud ; 

Artur Rodzinski 

and NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

Escales—IJbert - - - = = = = = = = = = = = = = = = 3301027 


Robert Casadesus 

and NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

conducted by SIR JOHN BARBIROLLI 

Concerto No. 27 in B flat, K.595— Mozart - - - - - - = = 3301028 


Zino F'rancescatti 

and PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA conducted by EUGENE ORMANDY 
Poéme — Chausson ; 

Intruduction and Rondo Capriccioso— Saint-Saens - - - - - 3301029 


Eugene Ormandy 

and PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 

‘*Russian Easter Festival ’’— Overture — Rimsky-Korsakov ; 

Symphony in D (‘‘Classical”)— Prokofiev - - - + - - = - 3801025 


These records were available on the 3lst December, 1953 
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CHARLES MUNCH tenducting the 


WEW YORK PRILHARMONIC-SYMPRONY ORCHESTRA 
wth ROBERT CASADESUS pancroar: 


@ ney 
SYMPHONY GH A FRENCH MOUNTAIN SONG 








SYRPRORIG VARIATIONS 


DARERT CASADESUS wa & 


PHILBARWGNIA ORENESTRA 


conducted by GEORGE WELDON 
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Robert Casadesus 


and NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by CHARLES MUNCH 


Symphonie sur un chant montagnard francais (Symphony ona French 
Mountain Song) — d’Indy; 


and PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA conducted by GEORGE WELDON 
Variations symphoniques— Franck - - - - - - - - §88CX1118 


Leopold Stohkowski 
and NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
‘“‘Die Walkure’’—- Act 3— Scene 3—Wagner : 
Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire Music; 
** Rienzi ’’—Overture— Wagner 3301026 


Pierre Bernac - Francis Poulenc 
Banalités— Poulenc ; Chansons Villageoises — Poulenc ; 

Histoires Naturelles— Ravel ; Chanson hébra.ques— Ravel ; 

Deux mélodies hébraiques— Ravel - - - - - - - - - = = 330X1119 


Bruno Walter 


and NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Symphony No. 3in E flat (‘‘Eroica’’)—Beethoven - - - - - = 330 X1117 
Symphony No. 7 in A— Beethoven - - - - - - - = = = - §330XK1120 
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SCHUMANN 
ETUDES SYMPHONIQUES, Op. 13 


Variations on a theme ate Paganini 


BRAHMS 
VARIATIONS ON A THEME BY PAGANINI, Op. 35 


HUMANN Etudes Symphoniques 


33CxXA1072 









cone pravene 33) a.e.m. steers 


Quartetto Italiano Albert Schweitzer 


(BORCIANI ; PEGREFFI ; FARULLI ; ROSSI) (RECORDED AT THE PARISH CHURCH, GUNSBACH, ALSACE) 
A major, Op. 39, No. 3 _ Preludes in C major and D major—J. S. Bach; 
E flat major, Op. 58, No. ad Boccherini_ - - = - - 33CX1101 Canzona in D minor—J. S. Bach; 

- Sonata in D minor, Op. 65, No. 6--_ Mendelssohn - - 33CX1084 
G major, K.387 
D minor. K.421 } we et ee ee ee ee Chorale-Preludes—J.S.Bach - - - - - - - - 88CX1081 
B flat major, Op.180— Beethoven - - -« - «= «- - 33CX1103 Toccata, Adagio and Fugue in C major; 

Fugue in A minor; 


Fantasia and Fugue in G minor (‘‘The Great’’)—J. S. Bach 
33CX107 


Walter Gieseking 


Préludes—Book1—Debussy- - - - - - - - - 38CX1098 Dint Lip atti 

Sonata No. 8 in C minor (‘‘ Pathétique ’’) —Beethoven; ; 

Sonata No. 14 in C sharp minor, Op. 27, No. 2 (*‘Meonlight’’) — Partita No. 1 in B flat major—J. S. Bach; 

BesQhowen - - © © © © © = « oss «+ « +» SST Sonata No. 8in A minor, K.310—Mozart- - - - - 3801021 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS SHOW SOME OF THE ATTRACTIVE NEW COVERS IN WHICH THE 
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GIACOMO PUCCINI 


CONDUCTOR VICTOR DE SABATA 
CHORUS MASTER ETTORE VERE RIAN 
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“Eramsel 
and Grete !l’’ 


HUMPERDINCK 


The cast includes : 
‘ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF, ELISABETH GRUMMER, 
JOSEF METTERNICH, MARIA VON ILOSVAY, 
ELSE SCHURHOFF, and ANNY FELBERMAYER 
with CHORUS and PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by 
HERBERT VON KARAJAN 

(sung in German) 

33CA 1096-7 


LATEST COLUMBIA LONG PLAYING RECORDS ARE ISSUED 


8-11 GREAT CASTLE ST., LONDON, W.1 
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“TKToscez” 
PUCCINI 


with famous singers, the Orchestra and 
Chorus of La Scala, Milan 


MARIA MENEGHINI CALLAS, 
GIUSEPPE DI STEFANO, TITO GOBBI 
conductor : 
VICTOR DE SABATA 
33CxX1094-5 


(Recorded in co-operation with the 
‘“*E. A. Teatro alla Scala,’’ Milan) 


HUMPERDINCK’S 


HANSEL and GRETEL 


ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF 
ELISABETH GRUMMER 
HEABERT VON KARAIJAM Conductor 
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THROUGH THEATRELAND 
WITH 


Nelson Eddy 


Lover come back to me; Wanting you: 

Softly, as in a morning sunrise 

(all from ‘*‘New Moon’); 

At the Balalaika; The magic of your love 

(both from the film ‘**Balalaika’’); 

Oh, what a beautiful mornin’; 

The surrey with the fringe on top 

(both from **‘Okiahoma’’); 

I'll see you again (from ‘*‘Bitter Sweet’’) 
3381012 





MUSIC IN THE 


"Ray Maiti 


The Marching Strings; 

The Woodpeckers’ Waltz; 

Blue Tango; The Waltzing Bugle Boy; 
Veradero; Begorrah; Belle of the Ball; 
Lazy Cowboy; Serenade to Eileen; 

Waltz of Paree- - - - - - - 3381011 


: Koctilansty. 


CONCERT 
André Kostelanetz and his Orchestra 
33S X1004 
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Sous les toits de Paris 

(Orchestre de Danse Alexander), 

La Mer (Charles Trenet): 

Tout lé long des rues (Tino Rossi); 

Les quais de la Seine (Lucienne Delyle); 

Une Hirondelle (Tino Rossi); 

La Seine (Maurice Alexander et son Orchestre); 
Retour a Paris (Charles Trenet); 

La vie en rose (Edith Piaf); 

Vous qui passez sans me voir (Jean Sablon); 
J’attendrai (Tino Rossi) - - - - - 3381008 


“Don Cossacks 
on Farade 


CONDUCTED BY SERGE JAROFF 


Green grass; Kalinka; In the Don Valley; 
Dark eyes; Two Guitars; 

Along the St. Petersburg Road; Old Waltz; 
Selection from Gretchaninoff Songs; 
Scenes from ‘‘A Life for the Czar’’ 


33SX1008 


DANCING TO THE 


Vielor Stlvestir 


ORCHESTRAS 


Medley of Quicksteps, Waltzes, Foxtrots, 
Rumbas, Tangos and Sambas 


3351013 


LIMITED, RECORD DIVISION, 9-11 GREAT CASTLE 8T., LONDON, wi. 


JAZZIN’ WITH 


Armstiong 


Struttin’ with some Barbecue; 

Squeeze me; 

Don’t jive me (all with THE HOT FIVE); 
Basin Street Blues (with THE ORCHESTRA); 
That’s when I’1l come back to you; 

Potato Head Blues; Melancholy Blues 

(all with THE HOT SEVEN); 


Tight like this 
(with THE SAVOY BALLROOM FIVE) 


3351007 


VOCAL GEMS FROM | 
South Pacific 


Sung by the original American Artists: 


MARY MARTIN, EZIO PINZA, Juanita Hall, 
William Tabbert and Barbara Luna, with 
chorus and _ orchestra conducted by 
Salvatore Dell’Isola - - - - 33S X1005 


Flanagans Allew 


SUCCESSES 


Oi!; The Umbrella Man; 
Music Maestro Please!; 
Underneath the Arches; Nice People; 
Home Town; Hey Neighbour!; Free 


3381010 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


CONTINENTAL RECORD ISSUES 


Note : These records are listed in the interest of readers 
only and (unless otherwise stated) are not available in 
Great Britain. 


DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON/POLYDOR 
LONG PLAYING 334 r.p.m. discs. 


ee ee R: fee, der fromme 

Greindl 

46007—SCHUBERT: Ave Maria; Rosamunde, Ro- 
manze; Seligkeit. I. Seefried, soprano ; E. Werba, 
piano. 

62892—BRUCKNER: Ave Maria; Ave Regina; 
Afferentur tibi... Aachen Cathedral Choir— 
Rehmann 


72325-6—BRAHMS: 6 Klavierstiicke, Op. 118. C. 
Seemann. 
36037—CHOPIN : Op. 61. S. 


Askenase. 
72327—LISZT: Sonetto di Petrarca 123; 
Wallenstadt; Soirée de Vienne, 
oubliée. A. Féldes 
62896—WAGNER: Meistersinger—Am stillen Herd; 
Morgenlich leuchtend... P. Anders, tenor. 
72328—HINDEMITH: 3 Motets. J. Seefried & E. 
Werba. 
72337—CHOPIN : Ballades1 & 2. J. v. Karolyi. 
72338—BRAHMS : Variations, Op. 21, No.1. A. Foldes. 


62899—WOLF : Denk es, O Seele ; Nimmersatte Liebe. 
I. Seefrieid & E. Werba. 


Polonaise-fantasie, 


Au lac de 
No. 7; Valse 





ee 4 og by Toccata, Op. 11; Prelude, 
ro 12, - 7% Gavotte, Op. 32, No. 3; March from 
Op. 33. H ” Roloff, p 1ano. 
72352—CHABRIER: _ 5ST. SAENS: Danse 
macabre. Hamburg Sym. —- Lehmann. 
36079—MOZART: Piano Sonata, K.545. C. Seemann. 


72351—MOZART : Il] Re Pastore—L’amero...; Aria, 
Non temer amato bene J. Seefried & Vienna Sym. 


—Lettner. 

36081—WAGNER: GOtterdammerung— Waltraute’s 
Narrative. E. Hongen. 

72345—SCHUBERT : Standchen, Op. 135; Psalm 23. 
D. Eustrati, alto ; Berlin Motct Choir—Lehmann ; 
& M. Raucheisen, piano. 

58612—J. STRAUSS: Fledermaus, Vocal selection. 
R. Streich, E. Tritschel, P. Anders, W. Hofmann, etc. 

ee STRAUSS : Zigeunerbaron selection. Similar 

ast. (These two also on LP disc 45025.) 

58615_-MILLOCKER : Bettelstudent selection. Similar 

cast. 


U.S.S.R. STATE MUSIC TRUST 
We have just received (by courtesy of Mr. C. J. B.-R.) 
a copy of the first issue of the U.S.S.R. Long-playing 
microgroove catalogue, dated 1953. The one catalogue 
contains issues at 33$1r.p.m., in 25 cm. (10-inch) and 
30 cm. (12-inch) sizes; and at 78 r.p.m., in 20 cm. 
(7-inch) and at 25 cm. sizes. The latter are presumably 
microgroove recordings, to judge from the amount of 
material recorded on the disc, though the catalogue does 
not go into d tails of the type of needle-point required. 
One number per side, as in the standard records. 


LP (334 ; p.m.) discs 
BABADZHANYAN : Heroic Ballad, pf. & 
oh, “Composer and State Radio—Rakhlin ; AND 
p0264__T. NIKOLAYEVA: Piano Concerto No. 1, 
B major. Composer and U.S.S.R. State Sym.— 
Kondrashin. 
DO0703—BALAKIREV: Tamar; 
D0704—SCRIABIN : 
Orch.—Golovanov. 
D0383-4—-BORODIN : Symphony No. 2. Idem 
D53-4—GLAZOUNOV: Symphony No. ms Leningrad 
Phil.—Mravinsky. 
D0727-8—GLAZOUNOV : 
Radio—Golovanev. 
D0401-2—GLAZOUNOV: Symphony No. 7. Idem. 
D482-3—GLAZOUNOV: Scénes de ballet, Op. 52. 
Moscow Radio—Gauk. 
D683-6—GLAZOUNOV: Bauernfraulein, Ballet. Bolshoi 
Theatre—Favyer. 
Des GLAZOUNOV : Violin Concerto. 
iy atele State—Kondrashin ; AND 
D9407—TCHAIKOVSKY: Rococo Variations. — S. 
Knushevitzky & Moscow Radio—Gauk. 
D550-1—GLIER: Excerpts from Ballets: Bronze 
Horseman and Red Poppy. Bolshoi Theatre—Fayer. 
150385-6—KALINNIKOV: Symphony No. 1. 
D526-9—KALINNIKOV: Symphony No. 2. Both, 
Moscow Radio—Rakhlin. 
b0536-7—A. MACHAVARIAN: Violin Concerto. M. 
Wethmann & Moscow Radio—Dimitriadi. 
10496-7—-MIASKOVSKY : Symphony No. 27. Moscow 
Radio—Gauk. 
b488—MIASKOVSKY: Symphony No. 21—Andante 
Sostenuto only. U.S.S.R. State—Ivanov ; AND 
'489—KABALEVSKY: Violin Concerto, Op. 48. 
D. Oistrakh & U.S.S.R. State—K abalevskv. 
)0735—PROKOFIEV: Piano Concerto No. 1._ S. 
Richter & Moscow Youth Sym.—Kondrashin ; AND 
NOTES RABALEVORY : ’Cello Concerto, Op. 49. 
D. Shafran & Moscow Radio—Kabalevsky. 
1522-3—PROKOFIEV: Romeo & Juliet Suite, Op. 64b. 
Leningrad Phil.—Mravinsky. 





AND 


Poéme d’extase. Moscow Radio 


Symphony No. 6. Moscow 


D. Oistrakh & 


Compiled by F. F. CLOUGH 


D7897-—RACHMANINOV: Rhapsody on Theem of 

| ne ee A. Zak (pf.) & U.S.S.R. State— 
on 

D0510- 1__RIMSKY- KORSAKOV: Sheherazade. M. 
Karevitch (vin.) & Moscow Radio—Rakhlin. 

D391—RIMSKY-KORSAKOV: Capriccio italien. Youth 
Sym.—Kondrashin ; AND 

D392—RIMSKY-KORSAKOV : 
Richter and idem 

— 1-2—RIMSKY. KORSAKOV: 

ate—Ivan 

Ds554_ “B_-RIMSKY- KORSAKOV : 
Suite. Moscow Radio—Golovanov. 

D0420-1—O TAKTAKISHVILI: Piano Concerto. 
A. Yokkeles & U.S.S.R. State—Stasevitch. 

D241-4—TANEIEV: Symphony No. 1 (3 sides). 
Moscow Radio—Gauk ; AND Oresteia Overture. 
Bolshor Theatre—Samosud. 

D0361-2— TANEIEV: Concert Suite, Op. 28. I. 
Bezrodny & U.S.S.R. State—Kondrashin. 

D0548-9-—-KHACHATURIAN: Violin Concerto. L. 
Kogan & Moscow Radio—Com poser. 

D0650- 1 TCHAIKOVSKY : Symphony No. 1. Moscow 


Radio 

D0237- 8 TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 6. Lenin- 
grad Phil.—Mravinsky. 

D385-90 TCHAIKOVSKY : Serenade, Op. 48. idem. 

— 50—TCHAIKOVSKY: Piano Concerto No. 2. 

- Nikolayeva & U.S.S.R. State—Anosov. 

pD403- 4—TCHAIKOVSKY : Fantasia, piano & orch. 
tdem.—Kondrashin 

D0239—TCHAIKOVS KY: 
Phil.—Mravinsky ; AN 

D0240— TCHAIKOVSKY : 
State—Ivanoir 

D408-9—SHOSTAKOVITCH : No. 1. 
Rolshot Theatre —Kondrashin. 

D05. —— res Symphony No. 3. U.S.S.R. 


pD04i6- 7—_BE: ETHOV EN : Symphony No. 5. Leningrad 
Phil.—Mravinsky. 

D0184-5—DVORAK: Symphony No. 5. Moscow Radio 
—Rakhlin 


Piano Concerto.  S. 
U.S.S.R. 
Golden Cockerel 


Antar. 


Capriccio italien. Leningrad 
Romeo & Juliet. U.S.S.R. 


Symphony 


D500-1—M. KARLOWICZ: Violin Concerto. Anon. 
& U.S.S.R. State—Kondrashin. 
DO0351—LISZT: Piane Concerto No. 1. EL. Gilels & 


idem ; AND 
D0352—LISZT : Les P. ‘éludes. Moscow Radio—Rakhlin. 
D0731-2—MENDELSSOHN: Symphony No. 
USSR State—Kondprishin 
D897-8— MENDELSSOHN: Midsummer Night’s Dream, 


Suite. Moscow Radio—Golovanov. 
D0381-2—MOZART: Symphony No. 40. Idem— 
Samosud. 


D833_4SAINT-SAENS : Piano Concerto No. 5. S. 
Richter & Youth Sym.—Kondrashin. 
D454-5—SCHUBERT: ‘“ Unfinished” Sym. 

Radio— Rakhlin 
D0486- 7—SHOSTAKOVITCH : 
I. Petrov, Kilichevsky, etc. 
D492-3— PROKOFIEV : Piano Sonata No. 2. E. Gilels. 
D929- > Tacoma ‘ae pal String Quartet No. 2. 


Beethoven Quartet 
D849- ~<a ABALEVSKY : String Quartet No. 2. 


Moscow 


Song of the Forests. 


I dey 

D349-50_C. FRANCK: Violin Sonata. D. Oistrakh 
& L. Oborin. 

D0289-90—TCHAIKOVSKY: Trio, Op. 50. Gilels, 


Kogan, Rostropovitch. 


LP Operatic Recordings (Complete or Abridged). 
Bolshoi Theatre Soloists, Chorus and Orchestra 
D0305-12—Boris Godounov- (cond. Golovanov). 
D0373-80—Ivan Sussanin (cond. Melik-Pashayev). 
D0632-9—Prince Igor (cond. Melik-Pashayev). 
D0592-7—May Night (cond. Nebolsin). 
D0588-9—Mozart & Salieri (cond. Samosud). 
D0933-40—Orphee et Euridice (cond. Samosud). 
D089-96—The Little Slippers (cond. Melik-Pashayev). 
D0538-43—Halka (cond. Kondrashin). 
D0572-7—Cenerentola (cond. Bron). 
D045-50—Bartered Bride (cond. Kondrashin). 
D657-62—La Traviata (cond. Orlov). 
D021-8—Faust (cond. Nebolsin). 
D0675-82—Madam Butterfly (cond. Bron). 


78 r.p.m. LONG-PLA YING 


D923 BALAKIREV : Overture on Russian Themes. 
U.S.S.R. State—Anosov ; AND 

D924—BORODIN: On the Steppes of Central Asia. 
Moscow Radio—Orlov. 

D00137-8—GLAZOUNOV : Valses de concert 1 & 2. 
Idem.—Samosud. 

D150-1—GLINKA: htneneed fantaisie & Jota Aragonesa. 
Idem—Gauk & Samo 

D841- yar ne + el cond Folk Songs. Youth Sym. 

—Kond 
00187.’ MOUSSORGSKY : Khovanshchina, Prelude ; 


AND 
D00188—GLAZOUNOV: March on Russian Theme, 
Op. 76. Moscow Radio—Golovanov. 
D524-5—PEIKO: Moldavian Suite. Idem.—Rakhlin. 
D00791-3—GRIEG: Peer Gynt Suite No.1; AND 
D00794—SVENDSEN: Norwegian Folksong Suite. 
Idem—Golovanov. 


By 


D199-200—CHOPIN : 
E. Gilels, piano. 
— en a 


Ballade No. 1; Polonaise No. 6. 
Fantasia on Nozze di Figaro. G. 
p827- 8 “BEETHOVEN : 
D399—RAC R ACH —_— OV: 


p400—CHOPIN 


Piano Sonata No. 8. G. 
Moments musicaux Nos. 4 
Vari:tions brillantes, Op. 12. T. 


Nikolayev 
D00460-1_-TCHAI KOVSKY : 


The Months, Nos. 6, 
2. L. Oborin. 
D00369- 70—SCHUBERT: Impromptus, Op. 90-2 & 
142-2. S. Richter. 
eee ee Trio pathétique. T. Nikolayeva, 
ov, Y. Neklyudov. 
D508-9—TARTINI : Sonata, ‘“ Devil’s trill.” OD. 
Oistrakh & V. Yampolsky. 
D295-8—TCHAIKOVSKY : No. 1. 


String Quartet 
Oistrakh Quartet. 


In addition, there are numerous recordings of Russian 
and other operatic arias, songs, etc., most of which go 
two items to a side of a 20-cm. 78-r.p.m. disc. 


FRENCH PATHE-MARCONI 


H.M.V., Columbia and Pathé have commenced issuing 
45-r.p.m. “« Extended play” discs. The first lists from 
Pathé (45 ED, 45 EG, 45 EA series) and Columbia 
(ESRF series) only contain light music and popular 
items : H.M.V. (Series 7E RF, 7E BF, 7E GF and 7E MF) 
have a number of similar items, but also some classical 
reissues of U.S. Victor recordings. Samples : 


7E RF 103—Barber & Cenerentola Overtures. N.B.C. 
—Toscanini. 
7E RF 102—BEETHOVEN: Romances. /. Heifetz & 


Vic. Sym.—Steinberg. 
7E RF 101—CHOPIN : 
V. Horowitz. 


Mazurkas 20, 21, 40, 41, 38. 


7E BF 6—Light Cavalry and Beautiful Galathea 
Overture,. Boston Pops.—Fiedler. 
The bulk of the LP issues are also reissues; a few 


interesting items: 

FALP a | 
cond. L. de 

ey’ 192_-BEETHOVEN ; Piano Sonatas 18, 

van Barentzen. _ 

33FCX 214—RAVEL: Bolero; Tombeau de Couperin. 
French National Radio—Cluyte ns. 

33DTX 134—RACHMANINOV : Piano Concerto No. 2. 
F. Blumenthal & Concerts Colonne—Giardino. 

33DTX 135—FRANCAIX: Wind Quintet; POULENC: 
Sextet, piano and wind. J. #rangaix & French 
Radio Wind Quintet. 

33DTX 136—GANNE : 


Jeanne d’Arc au bucher. 


24, 26. 


Les Saltimbanques, abridged 


recording. 
PILP 5015—-MOZART: Violin Concerto, K.219. J. 
Thibaud & Sym. Orch.—Minch ; AN 


D 
SCHUBERT: Sonatina No. 3; MOZART: 
Rondo from K.250. J. Thibaud & t. Janopoulo. 


ANTHOLOGIE SONORE. LP discs 
2505—BEETHOVEN: Trio for Clar., Vic. & piano, 
Op. 11. J. Lancelot, R. Albin, R. Veyron- -Lacroix : 
AND Trio for 2 oboes & cor anglais, Op. 87; P. 
Pierlot, playing all three parts. 


2504—MOZART: Motets & Offertories. Vocal En- 
semble— Raugel. 
CONTREPOINT (France). LP discs 


A series of Viennese Operettas, recorded in Vienna 
with local soloists. 
MCM120001—O. STRAUSS: Waltz Dream. 
MCM120002—0O. STRAUSS: Last Waltz. 
MCM120003—R. STOLZ: Two Hearts in Waltz Time. 
MCM120004—MILLOCKER: Bettelstudent. 


MC20017—Flemish Choral Music, 16th Cent. & Modern. 
Ghent Choral Society—M. de Pauw. 
MC2015-6—African Native Music. 


DECCA (France.) (LP) 

FAT133053—-BACH: Concertos, Clavier & orch., D 

minor & F minor.’ C. Chailley- Richez, piano, & Paris 

Chamber Orch.—G. Enesco. 
FAT133050—Concertos, G minor & E major. 
FAT133068—Concertos, A major & F major. 
FAT133094—Concerto, two claviers, C major. 

(In preparation, same artists) 

FAT133049—Sacha Guitry in Pensées. 


FRENCH ODEON (LP) 
OD1007—SAINT-SAENS: Introduction et Rondo 
capriccioso; Havanaise. H. Szeryng & French 

Radio Chamber Ensemble—Lindenberg. 
OD1011—M. F. GAILLARD: Suite baroque; Vespér- 
ale d’été. M.A. Bloch, violin ; M. F. Gaillard, piano 
ODX116—Conchita Supervia as Carmen (a collection of 
her famous records; with Micheletti, Vavon, & 

det). 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


WHAT NEXT ? 


By P. WILSON, MA. 


(Continued from page 114) 


In his flattering reference to me when I 
resumed my association with THE GRrRamo- 
PHONE, Sir Compton Mackenzie recounted 
the story of one of our adventures in realism. 
That passion for truth upon which he com- 
mented, however, compels me to say that he 
got some of the details of the story wrong, 
though in the atmosphere of it he was uncannily 
right. 

It was in 1926 when he invited me to Jethou 
to test out a new gadget which had been sent 
for his Balmain gramophone (not the Orchestra- 
phone). He did not tell me what it was or 
even give me any hint. 

The first record he played, I remember, was 
the pre-electric Columbia recording of Holst’s 
‘* Jupiter’ and certainly I was startled with 
the range he was getting from his H.M.V. No. 2 
soundbox. We went through many other 
orchestral recordings with almost equal success 
before he allowed me to see the gadget: it was 
just a piece of rubber tubing between Balmain 
horn and soundbox, which gave the soundbox 
an increased flexibility ! 


The “ Lifebelt ” 

We christened it the “ Lifebelt ’ and many 
readers of those days will remember the excite- 
ment it caused. 

The elusive triangle to which Sir Compton 
referred was in fact part of my test. I had 
previously discovered it, clear as can be, in the 
fill-up side of the Columbia recording of 
Beethoven’s 7th Symphony. But only with 
special soundboxes was it audible. I actually 
used the record later on to “ tune” sound- 
boxes. But that is another story. 

With Sir Compton’s lifebelt and No. 2 sound- 
box on the Balmain there was no doubt about 
that triangle ! 

Now I mention this story again not merely for 
the sake of veracity, but because the experiments 
during which I had discovered that triangle 
have a curious bearing on some modern pickup 
developments. 

I had conceived the idea a little while before 
that whilst all the stylus motion in a radial 
direction (that is transverse to the record 
groove) should be transmitted to the soundbox 
diaphragm, it would be desirable to cushion the 
diaphragm from the vibrations received by the 
needle point longitudinally, i.e. tangential to 
the groove. This idea had naturally arisen out 
of my investigation of the problem of “ needle- 
track alignment ”’. 

I actually applied for a Provisional Patent 
for this idea and adapted a “ Three Muses ”’ 
soundbox to carry it out. It was with this 
soundbox that I discovered the triangle as well 
as several other hidden sounds. 

I did not proceed with the patent (or with 
the idea), however, because I was unable to 
find any way of altering the stylus-mounting of 
a soundbox so as to give the tangential freedom 
(suitably damped, of course) without adding 
substantially to the mass of the moving parts. 
And this, as my experiences with the Virtz 
soundboxes all showed, was a very important 
thing to be avoided in soundbox design. 


Cantilever Styli 

I returned to the idea again later when 
pickups came along, but not as effectively as I 
ought to have done. It remained for the 
introduction of what is now known as the 
_ cantilever method of stylus mounting to carry 
the idea to its logical and brilliant application. 


I have no doubt at all that this method of 
mounting not only reduces surface noise, but 
increases the high note response at the same 
time. The reason is that it facilitates the track- 
ing of the groove by the stylus at places of 
substantial curvature. 

Curiously enough, I see on Icoking back 
that that was the special virtue I claimed for 
the “ Lifebelt ’’ and for the very same reason. 

It is easy to see that the application of the 
principle to soundboxes was bound to be 
clumsy compared with its application to the 
modern lightweight pickup. Except in one 
respect, that is. For in a soundbox the stylus-bar 
was pivoted more or less rigidly in the plane of 
the diaphragm, whereas the modern pickup 
armature is flexibly mounted, and therefore 
with pickups longitudinal or hill-and-dale 
vibrations of a larger range of frequency might 
create their counterparts in electrical signals. 

The effect is of some importance and I doubt 
whether as yet the effects of design and damping 
of the cantilevers in modern pickups have been 
sufficiently investigated. 

There is another point here that I am sure 
calls for re-examination in the light of modern 
developments. That is the old question of 
** needle-angle ’’. We used to be told that the 
needle should make an angle of about 60 degrees 
with the record surface. But with some modern 
pickups an effective needle-angle of 90 degrees 
has been secured with advantage. Why ? 

A few years ago I made some rather startling 
suggestions about this to some of my friends. 

At first sight they appeared absurd. They 
were certainly uncommercial at that time since 
they called into question one of the seemingly 
fundamental things we had all taken for granted, 
and were therefore contrary to accepted habits 
of record playing. But my youngest son pointed 
out that there was nothing against them 
mathematically and one very important thing 
in their favour. So we decided to make up 
special pickups for fibre needles and for thorns 
and try them out. 

In both cases there was an increased high 
note response, a reduction of surface noise and 
much less breakdown of needle-points. We 
concluded of course that we should be safe in 
using a sapphire, and this we did with corre- 
sponding results, including a reduction of wear 
of stylus and record. 

So far the system has not been tried out on any 
large scale, but I believe it might be worth 
pursuing further. So I will go into the matter 
in some detail in a later article. Here I will 
only say that the basis of the idea is to have an 
automatic compensation in the stylus pressure on 
the record according to the character of the 
groove: where the tracking is mechanically 
easy the pressure is light ; where it is difficult 
the pressure automatically increases. 


Stylus Pressure 

This question of pressure on record is still 
much misunderstood. Statements are often 
made which give rise to the impression that it 
is the major cause of record wear, and that 
therefore a lightweight pickup will necessarily 
be kinder to records than a heavier one. 

This of course is quite untrue. But it is only 
when one begins to examine the mechanical 
reasons as to why a needle pressure is necessary 
that one begins to appreciate the relative 
importance of various features of design. 

Now that a scientific attempt is being made 
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to standardise the shape of record grooves 
(there is now a British Standards Specification) 
it has become possible to settle once and for all 
the optimum stylus dimensions (N.B., the 
question of needle angle has a bearing on this), 
and excellent work has recently been done on 
this by Mr. S. Kelly of Cosmocord and others. 


Record Wear 

This has, however, once more brought into 
prominence what has always been the major 
cause of difficult stylus tracking and of record 
wear. Put mathematically, this is that the 
mechanical impedance of the pickup, looking 
in at the needle point, has a substantial reactive 
component as well as a resistive component. 

If I may paraphrase that sentence in 
descriptive language I should say that the 
internal constraints on the needle should be 
such as to make it sluggish (as though it were 
moving in treacle) rather than springy. 

I pointed all this out many years ago in the 
chapter on Record Wear in “‘ Modern Gramo- 
phones and Electrical Reproducers’’ and 
went on to deduce some of the practical 
consequences. The most interesting one was 
that the problem of achieving a design of 
pickup which would give a linear frequency 
response throughout the recorded scale could 
be made identical with that of achieving 
minimum reactive record wear. 

A satisfactory solution was not really feasible 
with soundboxes or even with the magnet 
systems that were possible for pickups in those 
days. 

With materials developed since then it has 
become possible ; both with magnetic pickups 
(whether moving-iron like the Decca and 
E.M.I., or moving coil like the Expert or 
E.M.G. or Leak, or moving ribbon like the 
Brierley) and with piezo-electric pickups using 
tiny crystals completely embedded in viscous 
material (like the Cosmocord or Collaro). 

Now it should be noticed that since we must 
use materials which have mass and _ spring, 
a reactive component is sure to show itself as 
resonance at some part of the scale—unless 
indeed there are so many effective masses and 
springs that they act together as a wave-filter. 

There are thus two approaches to our 
problem: making each resonance small and 
as far outside the recording range as possible 
and the alternative of making them combine 
together as a filter. 

When electrical recording and reproducing 
first came along the greatest emphasis was placed 
on the wave-filter principle. It was indeed the 
development of that principle by Campbell and 
Maxwell and Harrison that made electrical 
recording possible. 


Resonances 

Curiously enough, however, it is the other 
approach that has led to the greatest success 
in pickup design. By making the moving 
masses much smaller, and the compliances 
much smaller or much larger, the resonances 
have been moved to points either below or at 
the top end of the recording scale. 

In a modern pickup the reactance looking 


. in at the needle point can be made very small 


indeed. Incidentally the mechanical noise 
which the pickup makes on the record is a 
rough measure of this reactance. So, a pickup 
which is noiseless on the record has a very 
small reactance component and record wear, 
when it is properly used, is likely to be small. 

What about the resistance component ? 
This arises partly from the mechanical damping 
used and partly from the filter arrangements. 
Its effect is not directly on reactive wear which 
shows itself by groove breakdown, but on 
frictional wear which shows itself in wear of 
the stylus itself. If it is large then stylus wear 
is large and this in due course has its effect on 
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ANNOUNCING 


KING OLIVER PLAYS THE BLUES 


Fogyism; Western Union blues; Bone orchard blues; 
Tree top tall papa 
IDA COX 
with Joe ‘King’ Oliver (cornet), Arthur Campbell (pno.) 
and unknown banjo 
Recorded Chicago 1928 
Death sting me blues; Mistreatin’ man blues; 
Kitchen man; Mean, tight mama 
SARA MARTIN 
with CLARENCE WILLIAMS’ ORCHESTRA: 
Joe ‘King’ Oliver (cornet), Charlie Irvis (tmb.), 
Benny Waters (clar.), Clarence Williams (pno.), 
Buddy Christian (banjo), Cyrus St. Clair (tuba). 
Recorded New York 1929 
AL 3510 


THE SECOND 


JAMES P. JOHNSON—EARLY HARLEM PIANO 


Charleston; I’ve got my habits on; Harlem strut; 
Vampin’ Liza Jane; Harlem choc’late babies on parade; 
Make me a pallet on the floor; Loveless love; 
It takes love to cure the heart’s disease 
AL 3511 
THE FABULOUS TROMBONE OF IKE RODGERS 


Nickel’s worth of liver 
IKE RODGERS (tmb.), with ‘Baby Jay’ (cornet), 
Roosevelt Sykes (pno.), Edith Johnson (vocal) 
Screenin’ the blues; It hurts so good 
with HENRY BROWN (pno.) 
Good chib blues 
with ROOSEVELT SYKES (pno.), EDITH JOHNSON (vocal) 
My man blues; Prison blues 
with HENRY BROWN (pno.), ALICE MOORE (vocal) 
21st Street stomp 
with HENRY BROWN (pno.) 
Barrel house flat 
with MARY JOHNSON (vocal) and unknown pno. 
AL 3512 





JOHNNY DODDS-—VOL. I! 
Nineteenth Street blues; Loveless love 
JOHNNY DODDs (clar.) with TINY PARHAM (pno.) 
C. C. pill blues 
with BLIND BLAKE (gtr. & vocal), JIMMY BERTRAND (slide 
whistle) 
Your folks 
with BLYTHE’S WASHBOARD RAGAMUFFINS: 
Jimmy Blythe (pno.), Jimmy Bertrand (washboard) and 
others unknown 
Messin’ around*; Adam’s apple 
with JIMMY BLYTHE’S RAGAMUFFINS: 
Freddie Keppard (tpt.), Jimmy Blythe (pno.) 
and unknown tmb. and traps 
*TRIXIE SMITH (vocal) 
Salty dog; Steal away 
with unknown gtr., pno. and vocal 
Recorded Chicago 1926-28 
AL 3513 


RELEASE OF 


COLLECTOR’S ITEMS—VOL. I! 





Hot and ready; It’s a low down thing 
RICHARD M. JONES’ JAZZ WIZARDS: 

Elisha Herbert (tpt.), Honore Dutray (tmb.), 
unknown clar., Richard M. Jones (pno.), Baby Dodds (drs.) 
Recorded 1928 
Mojo strut; Alexander, where’s that band? 
PARHAM-PICKETTE APOLLO SYNCOPATORS: 
possibly Punch Miller (tpt.), Tiny Parham (pno.), 
Leroy Pickett (leader) others unknown 
Recorded 1926 
A little bit closer; Jim Jackson’s Kansas City blues 
TINY PARHAM AND HIS FORTY-FIVE: 

Tiny Parham (pno.), others unknown 
Recorded 1927 
Jingles; Shake ’em up 
CLARENCE WILLIAMS AND HIS ORCHESTRA: 
possibly Jabbo Smith (tpt.), Clarence Williams (pno.) 
and others unknown 
Recorded 1927 
AL 3514 
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Rarely heard works on 


PARLOPHONE 


333 F.p.M. 
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Symphony for Wind Instruments — R. Strauss 


LONDON BAROQUE ENSEMBLE CONDUCTED BY KARL HAAS 
PMA1006 


Concerto in G for Violin. 

String Orchestra and Continuo — Dittersdorf 

JEAN POUGNET AND LONDON BAROQUE STRING ORCHESTRA 

CONDUCTED BY KARL HAAS (LIONEL SALTER — HARPSICHORD) 

Symphony No. 22 in E Flat 
(“Philosopher *”*) — Haydn 


LONDON BAROQUE ORCHESTRA CONDUCTED BY KARL HAAS 
PMA1004 


Symphony No. 47 in G6 Major — Haydn 
VIENNA CHAMBER ORCHESTRA CONDUCTED BY FRANZ LITSCHAUER 
Symphony No. 84 in E Fiat Major — Haydn 


COLLEGIUM MUSICUM OF VIENNA CONDUCTED BY ANTON HEILLER 
(by arrangement with the Haydn Society Inc., Boston, Mass.) 
PMA1002 


Concerto in G Major, K. 216 — Moz; 
Concerto in D Major, K. 218 — Mozar 


SZYMON GOLDBERG AND PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA CONDUCTED 
BY WALTER SUSSKIND - - - = = «= = « « PMAI1003 


Symphonies by Haydn: 

NO. 1 IN D MAJOR; NO. 13 IN D MAJOR; NO. 28 IN A MAJOR 
VIENNA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONDUCTED BY JONATHAN 
STERNBERG 

(by arrangement with the Haydn Society Inc., Boston, Mass.) 


PMA1001 





For details of further Long Playing Records, see the Parlophone 
Catalogue. 





PARLOPHONE-ODEON 


THE PARLOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, 


RECORD DIVISION, 8-11 GREAT CASTLE 8T., LONDON, Wu. 

















THE 
LOUDSPEAKER SYSTEM 


We have often maintained that the loudspeaker system is the 
most important part of any gramophone equipment, but it is 
a fact which cannot be emphasised too often. While it would 
be an exaggeration to say that, to-day, almost anyone can 
build a first-class amplifier, it is mevertheless true that the 
choice of a good amplifier is a comparatively easy matter. But 
there is far more to the choice of a loudspeaker than £ s. d. 
and the study of technical literature. The loudspeaker must 
satisfy our EARS above all else and our ears tend to be very 
tolerant towards some imperfections yet very sensitive towards 
others. It must also suit the room in which it is to be used— 
both physically and acousticall 
system which may sound gorgeous in the laboratory or in a 
ballroom may loose most of its charm when the volume level 
is reduced to meet domestic requirements. The four systems 
enumerated below all make use of single units of small diameter 
and are expressly designed for use in the home: we have 
tested them all extensively under such conditions. 


1. The RD Minor Baffle (walnut finish) £8.15.0 

A modest yet attractive cabinet, designed for the corner but 
equally successful when placed against a flat wall, the RD Minor 
Baffle gives exceedingly pleasant results when used with the 
RD High Flux 8 in. Unit (£3, incl. tax). We med recommend 
it for use with the RD Minor Amplifier. 


2. The RD Junior Corner Horn (Walnut, oak or mahogany) 
£18.17.6. 
Combining moderate cost and comparatively small size with 
remarkably life-like results, the RD Jurior Corner Horn is an 
ideal choice for the average home when used with the Wharfe- 
dale Super 8/AL Unit (£5.19.11, incl. tax). Its extended, yet 
smooth and completely diffused treble and its firm bass response 
(thanks to air-column loading) result in a sense of “‘presence”’ 
quite unusual in a system at so reasonable a price. 


3. The Lowther PW1 Horn (whitewood) £25 
(walnut, oak or mahogany) approx. £33.10.0 
Based on the famous Voigt “* Home Constructor’s Horn and 
Bass Chamber,”’ this enclosure provides air-column loading on 
front and back of the speaker diaphragm. When fitted with 
the magnificent Lowther PM2 Unit (Flux Density: 19,500 
lines, Price £35) it will give results of the highest fidelity in a 
room of normal size. We warmly recommend the PW1/PM2 
combination to those who seek a high degree of musical per- 
ae while desiring to keep the total outlay within reasonable 
bounds. 


4. The New Lowther Corner Horn. 

We are now able to demonstrate for the first time the new 
Lowther Corner Horn, which combines a truly remarkable 
performance with a pleasing modern appearance. This is the 
first system which has given us a completely pressurised bass 
horn, while the upper frequencies are air-column loaded right 
up to the transient frequencies. It is designed around the PM3 
unit, which was specially developed for this Corner Horn and 
which has a flux density of 21-22,000 lines. The Cabinet has an 
overall height of 47 in., it is 32 in. wide and stands 12 in. clear 
off the floor. The complete system—with PM3—in modern 
walnut or light oak finish costs £96. 





THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGH: 


Founded in 1906 for the purchase, sale and exchange of gramophone records 
of good music 


Astra House 
121-123 Shaftesbury Avenue London WC2 
Temple Bar 3007 
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record wear. It is therefore desirable to keep 

this component small, but this is not nearly so 

important as keeping a small reactive com- 
nent. 

After this explanation we can come back to 
the question of pressure on record. The amount 
of frictional wear both of stylus and of groove 
will of course be directly proportional to this 
pressure. So it is clearly desirable to have it as 
low as otherwise possible. But if it is too small 
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for effective contact to be maintained between 
stylus and groove then the reactive wear (which 
is the really destructive kind) will increase 
beyond bounds. 

Apart, therefore, from the geometrical 
questions involved (i.e. suitability of stylus shape 
for the particular groove dimensions), the 
minimum pressure will depend principally on 
the reactive component of the needle-point 
impedance. (To be continued) 





TECHNICAL REPORTS 


By P. WILSON, M.A. 


Vortexion Tape Recorder, Type 2A. 
Vortexion Ltd., 257 The Broadway, 
Wimbledon, S.W.19. (Price £84). 

Specification : 

Twin Track Recording Speed: 7} ins. and 
3# ins. per sec. 

Spools: Normally 1,200 ft., but can take up 
to 1,750 ft. 

Recording Time: 1,200 ft. spools—}3 hr. per 
track at 74 ins., 1 hr. per track at 3# ins. 
1,750 ft. spools—# hr. per track at 7} ins., 
1$ hrs. at 3# ins. 

Frequency Range from 50 to 10,000 C.p.s.: 
Amplifier response is within 13 db. 

Input: (1) Microphone (preferably Ribbon) 
15 to 30 ohms with full loading on 8 micro- 
volts. Balanced or not, so that 100 ft. un- 
screened cable can be used if desired. Model 
for Crystal microphone with input of 1 milli- 
volt can be supplied. (2) For Radio feeder 
unit or Gramophone p/u or even crystal 
set. Fully loaded by 17 millivolts on 
4 megohm. Unbalanced. 

Output: 34 watts at 15 ohms, i.e. up to 
7 volts. Internal speaker. Jack for external 
speaker or to feed any other amplifier o 
any impedance greater than 15 ohms. 

Monitoring: Internal loudspeaker may be 
used to monitor during recording and there 
is also a meter to monitor recording levei. 
This meter may also be used for setting bias 
level tc suit different makes of tape. Best 
settings for different makes are specified. 

Cabinet: Fiat rexine case with carrying 
handle and detachable lid. All controls on 
.ap- deck or extension. Input and output 
ccnnections inset in side of case. 
Dimensions : 8} ins. by 22} ins. by 15# ins. 
Weight: 48 lb. 

Tnis instrument, though on the heavy side as 
portable tape recorders go, is so nicely balanced 
as to be fairly easily carried. It is certainly very 
convenient. 

I collected a sample myself from the factory, 
took it home and started a test straightway. It 
gave no trouble at all during the whole fortnight 
I had it in operation. During the period, I 
recorded test frequencies, radio and record 
performances and also made direct recordings 
of speech and music through a Reslo Ribbon 
Microphone. 

! paid particular attention to detect ‘‘ wow ”’ 
or “ flutter’, since these were not mentioned 
in the makers’ specification. I was aware that 
the Wearite Tape Deck which is used in this 
model has a good reputation in this respect, but 
mv sample was even better than the standard : 
by ear I detected nothing at all at any part of 
the test. 

in my frequency test on 7} ins. I found that 
the range of response was as specified, though 

from input to output (i.e. through the tape 
twice, once in recording and once in replay) 
the response was falling above 9 kc. and 
below about 100 cps. The amplifier has, for 
payback but not for recording, both bass and 


treble controls. The treble control can either 
attenuate or boost; the bass control only 
attenuates. In playback I found it best to have 
full bass response and a slight treble boost. 

At these settings with my external loudspeaker 
system the response was very satisfactory, and 
even with the internal speaker it was quite good. 
Indeed I found myself more than once listening 
with delight to the reproduced music rather 
than getting on with my testing. The makers’ 
claim that the reproduction is “equal to 
orchestral recording ”’ is fully borne out. For 
speech, of course, it is practically perfect. 

For a medium-priced recorder I consider this 
instrument to be wonderful value, and I can 
thoroughly recommend it. 


Decca Radiogram, Model 97 (Price 62 gns., 
P.T. included) ) 

One of the things that stood out at the Radio 
Exhibition was the absence of radiograms at the 
£,60 price level or thereabouts. There seemed 
to be a gap between the transportable or table 
models at prices between £30 to £40 and the 
console models at about £75 upwards. 

Since then I have had quite a large number 
of letters asking me to recommend an instru- 
ment costing not more than £70. But I have 
been at a loss. 

Now comes this Decca answer in Model 97. 
It is simple in appearance and might even be 
described as rather austere. But the units it 
contains are certainly of high quality. 

Let us look first of all at the specification. 
Specification : 

Cabinet: Rectangular Console in figured 

walnut, 324 ins. high by 33 ins. wide by 
15 ins. deep. Hinged lid with tuning dial 
horizontal and record changer in a well. 

Circuit: Superhet, covering long, medium 
and short wavebands. 

Valves: Frequency changer, ECH42; I.F. 
and Detector, EBF80; A.F., 6SL7 (with 
preamp for Gram); Output, 6V6G; 
Rectifier, EZ4o. 

Controls: Volume and On/Off, Tuning, 

_ Tone, Waverange/Gram switch. 

Record Changer: Garrard RC 75A three- 

speed (33%, 45 and 78). 

Pickups: Decca, Types XMS, one for 
microgroove and one for 78 r.p.m. 

Loudspeaker: P.M. with 8 in..cone. 

The advantages of a console radiogram as 
compared with a table model are that it enables 
a larger loudspeaker to be fitted and gives it 
more space to operate in so that on both counts 
the range in the bass may be extended. 

This is not however the simple business that 
the foregoing sentence would seem to indicate 
at first sight. To get a long range in the bass, 
properly damped, is quite a complicated affair 
and is apt to be very expensive. That (and not 
an extended range in the treble) is the principal 
reason why separate and so-called hi-fi speaker 
units may cost anything in the region of £100 
apiece. 
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The designer of an ordinary radiogram who 
has to work within severe price limits is thus 
faced with the necessity for compromise. He 
must either be content with a shorter bass range 
and attenuate severely below about 100 cps., 
or he must do the best he can with a resonant 
bass. It is not really difficult to obtain the latter 
by having a cabinet resonance just below about 
100 cps. The curious thing is that if the cabinet 
resonance can be arranged to be exactly the 
same as the loudspeaker resonance, the two do 
not reinforce each other, but spread the 
response over about a couple of octaves. 
(Compare double humped tuning in radio.) 
A mistune however can cause quite large 
resonance humps and for this reason, apart from 
anything else, it is therefore necessary in 
practice to have an efficient means of damping. 


The designer of this instrument has chosen to 
have a substantial bass response down to 
50 cps. by means of a cabinet resonance just 
below 100 cps. (on the model which I have on 
test). There are no internal struts to the cabinet 
and the record changer and amplifier units only 
occupy a small part cf the space. There is thus 
plenty of opportunity for the introduction of 
damping arrangements if the owncr wishes to 
do so, and it can be done quite simply, though 
it needs a little care. A method which the 
B.B.C. have successfully used (it is patented) 
was described by D. E. L. Shorter in the 
** Wireless World” for November and 
December, 1950. A fuller discussion was given 
in THe GRAMOPHONE in a series of articles 
by myself from December, 1936 to May, 1937. 
Such a tricky addition to design could not 
however be expected within the price range 
of an instrument of this type, and the bass 
resonance is therefore left undamped. It 
shows at 95 cps. and its harmonics aré in 
evidence at 190 cps. and 280 cps. 

Even so, it only becomes noticeable on heavy 
orchestral reproduction. I first observed it on 
Decca LXT2750, a recording by Ricci and the 
London Philharmonic of the Beethoven Violin 
Concerto. This is an excellent record, by the 
way, for test purposes. My only reluctance in 
using it is that I don’t want to spoil my liking 
of the Concerto, which I am afraid repeated 
test listening might do. 

This question of bass resonance apart, and 
on that everyone must judge for himself, I am 
pleased with the quality of reproduction of this 
instrument. I have listened to it for hours on 
radio whilst writing or reading and always 
with satisfaction. There is no difficulty in 
tuning in the station you want. Its sensitiveness 
is such that I can tune in each of the Regional 
Stations in the daytime, and at good volume. 
The positiveness of the tuning, too, is a distinct 
asset. 

It is a great convenience, by the way, that 
the position of the Light Programme on the 
Long Waveband corresponds with that of the 
London Regional on the Medium Waveband ; 
one can thus change from one to the other by 
the turn of a switch. 

I must commend, too, the provision of the 
tiny indicator bulb which shows, by means of a 
light of the same colour as the scale calibration, 
the particular waveband to which the tuning 
is set. 

The performance on records amply confirms 
my opinion of these Decca pickups. The 
required compensation for record characteristics 
has of course been included and the range is 
demonstrably all that has been claimed for it. 


E.M.I. Tape Recorders 


I have long known that THs GRAMOPHONE 
has a world-wide influence. Indeed it is some- 
times an embarrassment that appreciative 
letters pour in from all parts of the globe. 

But I must confess that I cannot claim that 
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my reports last month could yet have had a 
pull in the Argentine. 

How comes it then that E.M.I. have just 
received an order for over £30,000 worth of 
tape products (including 32 recorders) from 
the Argentine Government ? 

I can only conclude that good stuff needs no 
bush even in the Argentine. 


B.S.R. * Monarch” Autochanger 

A new model of this now famous autochanger 
is announced. It is already being delivered to 
radiogram manufacturers and will be available 
to the general public in February. 

I examined an advance sample last month 
and was intrigued with its clean design. It is 
the smallest autochanger on the market in 
this country and yet it does more than most. 

The general principles of operation are the 
same as in previous models, but the time of 
record change has been speeded up to not more 
than two seconds; and an ingenious perspex 
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trigger is now used as the selector (as between 
different sizes of records), which reduces the 
noise of changing quite considerably. 

The gearing, too, is much simpler then one 
normally sees: elaborate lever mechanisms 
have been avoided. 

I like this simplicity. I like, too, the new 
“ivory” look and the fact that the motor- 
board plate measures no more than 12} ins. by 
10% ins. 

The price, I am told, will be £12 10s. od., 
plus £4 os. 3d. P.T. 


T.V. Records 

This is not the name of a new long-playing 
disc but merely a note that the R.C.A. 
laboratories in America have succeeded in 
recording a television programme on magnetic 
tape. The system, I am informed, relates not 
only to black and white pictures, but also to 
colour. 

What next, indeed ? 





CORRESPONDENCE 


It has been difficult to print lengthy letters for space 
reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. The 
Editor does not necessarily agree with any views 
expressed in letters printed. Address : The Editor, 
THE GRAMOPHONE, The Glade, Green Lane, 
Stanmore, Middlesex. 


A. L. Lloyd 


Purchasers of A. L. Lloyd’s two records of 
unaccompanied carols and folk-songs, enthusi- 
astically reviewed by W. A. Chislett in 
December, may like to know that the words 
and vocal line of three of them are included in 
a pamphlet called “‘ The Singing Englishman 
—an Introduction to Folk Song ”’, written by 
Mr. Lloyd himself and published in 1944. This 
excellent little book explains the symbolism of 
many of our traditional songs and ballads, and 
describes their social and historical background. 
My own copy, bought during the war, cost one 
shilling ! I believe it is still obtainable (though 
doubtless at a slightly higher price) from the 
Workers’ Music Association, 17 Bishops Bridge 
Road, W.2, who themselves bring out from 
time to time recordings of similar songs sung 
in the traditional manner. 

London, S.E.23. Ian C. GILCHRIST. 


Darrell Fancourt 


The autumn of 1953 has seen the passing of 
an unprecedented number of musicians, to 
whose memory THE GRAMOPHONE has paid 
tribute. It is, therefore, perhaps understandable 
that the death of one of our lesser artists should 
have passed unnoticed. I feel, however, that in 
view of his long, if specialised, recording career, 
some mention should be made of the death of 
Darrell Fancourt, for over thirty years the 
principal bass of the D’Oyly Carte Opera 
Company. 

I know that it is fashionable almost to sneer 
at the work of Gilbert and Sullivan, but the fact 
remains that their operas have held the stage for 
three-quarters of a century and one of our 
leading recording companies considers it a 
commercial proposition to record the complete 
repertoire of the D’Oyly Carte Opera Company. 
I, myself, cannot forget that G. and S. was 
almost the first step by which I progressed to an 
appreciation and love of music which has been 
one of my greatest pleasures through the years. 
I must add that THe GRAMOPHONE has played 
a considerable part in directing my later steps. 

Darrell Fancourt was established in his well- 
known roles when I discovered G. and S. and 


so, for me, he is the embodiment of the Mikado, 
Sir Roderick, Lord Mountararat and the others. 
Throughout his long association with the 
Company, in spite of fluctuations in the general 
standard of performance, he always maintained 
his own high level of characterisation and, dare 
I add, musicianship, and it was with real sorrow 
that I read of his illness and death on the eve 
of his retirement. 

His association with the complete recordings 
of the operas was the longest of anyone. He 
first appeared in the years 1923 to 1925 in the 
last of four of the pre-electric sets, when H.M.V. 
began to introduce members of the stage com- 
pany in place of established recording artists. 
He played all his parts in the H.M.V. electric 
sets from “‘ The Mikado” of 1927 to “‘ The 
Mikado ”’ of 1936, and he repeated them in 
the post-war Decca series, bringing a remarkable 
freshness to the latter performances in spite of 
his lengthening years and constant repetition. 
I have seen it stated that he sang the part of 
“The Mikado” 3,000 times. 

St. Albans, Herts. F. G. S. JEFFRIEs. 


2nd Brandenburg Concerto 


Karl Haas claims historical authority for 
performing the solo trumpet part of the Second 
Brandenburg Concerto at F-horn pitch, i.e. an 
octave lower than is customary. I’m pleased to 
see that your reviewer objects on grounds of 
musical fitness, for while I would not contest the 
learned doctor’s erudition, I, too, must object 
on such grounds. The part is obviously for a 
harmonic-series instrument and would inevit- 
ably sound brilliantly soloistic (try playing the 
written notes on the F-horn and see for your- 
self!). Incidentally both Carse and Terry 
suggest that horns and trumpets were the same 
instruments with different mouthpieces. The net 
result of Philip Jones’s playing is, in spite of the 
player’s skill, horrid, and the nearest parallel I 
can suggest is the use of a couple of Cornets-a- 
Piston to play the solo horn parts in the First 
Brandenburg Concerto. 
authenticity when performing the Second, why 
doesn’t he use an F-horn (preferably of the 
French type) with the bell raised hunting-horn 
fashion ? 


W. Wickham, Kent. Joe WHEELER. 


Groove-Jumping 


The following observations might be of some 
help to readers and perhaps interest manu- 
facturers of long-playing equipment. Some time 
ago I bought a three-speed record player of 
well-known make, only to find that it failed to 
play satisfactorily certain 33} r.p.m. records 


If Dr. Haas wants — 
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owing to the occurrence of groove-jumping. 
Replacement of the records led to no improve- 
ment, and as the trouble occurred at exactly 
the same point in each particular recording, and 
not just in one position of the pickup arm, it was 
natural to assume that the discs were at fault 
rather than the player. Groove-jumps have also 
been noted by at least one reviewer. 

A visit to the manufacturers of the player 
having failed to solve the problem, I examined 
the pickup arm more closely. Attempts to 
measure the stylus point pressure revealed that 
it was quite impossible to obtain an accurate 
reading: apparently the spring underneath the 
pickup arm was impeding free up and down 
movement. Small vertical movements of the 
arm inevitably occur during playing, and the 
slightest stiffness may cause the stylus to leave 
the micro-groove cf a LP record. Replacement 
of this spring by a true counterpoise enabled a 
reasonably accurate reading to be obtained with 
the pressure gauge, and the instrument now 
plays 33% r.p.m. records quite satisfactorily. 

The counterpoise was constructed by fixing 
to the pickup arm, behind the fulcrum, a screw 
on which a heavy weight was placed, the 
position of this weight along the screw being 
adjusted to give the correct stylus point pressure. 

Cardiff, Glam. JAmEs W. Keyser. 


Technical Topics 


Since the advent of long-playing records. the 
slightest trace of hum on a disc is almost 
invariably labelled “tape hum’. As an 
engineer whose working life consists of carrying 
out design and development work on magnetic 
recording equipment of various types, including 
tape machines, I must place myself on record as 
disagreeing with this label. If you study the 
specification of the studio tape recorder used by 
the major recording companies, you will find 
that it has a signal to noise ratio of better than 
58 decibels. I submit that this is considerably 
better than most reproducing systems and disc 
recordings. I am not claiming that no hum 
appears on records, but that the fault very 
rarely lies with the tape recorder. In fact, if 
you heard the original tape of an offending 
recording, as I have, you would find that the 
hum is nonexistent until the recording is just 
about to commence. Then you would hear the 
hum become audible at the point where the 
record gain control was turned up. The hum, 
therefore, was generated before the signal 
reached the recorder. In some instances it is 
undoubtedly due to long microphone lines 
and/or hum loops in the earthing system. On 
some recordings I am fairly sure tnat the 
offending noise is not hum at all, but low 
frequency traffic noise that has ‘“ leaked” 
into the studio. 

I contend, therefore, that this hum has been 
with us for many years, but has only become 
detectable with the vastly improved signal to 
noise ratio of long-playing records when com- 
pared with the poor one of 78 r.p.m. recordings, 
thus I feel that an unfair criticism of tape has 
been published only too frequently. 

One frequently reads of a pitch ‘* wobble” 
on a record. This, unfortunately, is not 
unknown. In fact, it is always present in some 
degree on all recordings. It is simply a matter 
of degree, as it is as yet impossible to make a 
drive for either tape or disc where the speed of 
the medium is absolutely constant, but on most 
recording machines it is so good that it is not 
detectable. It can also be caused, and fre- 
quently is, by an eccentric record pressing. 

On several occasions it has been reported that 
this or that recording engineer has increased the 
volume range of an orchestra when making 4 
recording. That is, he has made the loud 
passages louder than life, and the quiet passages 
quieter. This, I am sorry to say, is impossible. 
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It is a well known fact that the volume range 
of a large orchestra is at least 70 decibels. That 
is, 12 decibels greater than the signal/noise ratio 
of the tape recorder quoted above. Thus, to 
accommodate a range of 70 decibels, four times 
greater in terms of voltage, sixteen times in 
terms of power than 58 decibels, the quietest 
passages would have to be well below the noise 
level of the machine, or the loudest well above 
the over-load point, or both. I think you will 
agree that all are most undesirable conditions. 
It can be seen that in practice a certain amount 
of compression is inevitable. 

Fortunately, with the advent of LPs, an 
increased volume range is now possible. I have 
measured 50 decibels range on a fairly recent 
recordings—Pictures at an Exhibition by the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. On 78 r.p.m. 
records the range is more usually about go 
decibels, though in recent years this has been 
improving. 

Feltham, Middx. 

M. B. MARTIN, 
A.M.Brit. I.R.E. 


MP and 45’s 

May I point out to Mr. Frank Kerr that he 
seems entirely to have forgotten, in his letter 
published in your September issue, one of the 
principal advantages of MP over 45s, namely 
that it is one step nearer to a standard speed ? 
Unlike Mr. Michael Langford, he seems 
positively to revel in having as many playing 
speeds for his records as possible. Mr. Langford 
at least is aware that it was very pleasant to 
have one standard speed for our records in the 
days of 78s, but both correspondents completely 
fail to realise that Decca, in issuing MPs, are 
contributing to the much-needed standardisa- 
tion of playing speeds at 334. In my opinion, 
the sooner we are able to forget 78 and 45, and 
once more have a standard speed—this time 
334—the better it will be for everyone con- 
cerned. Furthermore, I cannot see that 45s 
are particularly convenient. It seems difficult 
to persuade oneself that they are not merely 
toys, and as for storage, the flimsy paper cover 
and the small size only serve to complicate the 
storage problem by requiring small racks, and 
special care in withdrawing and replacing the 
discs. Surely the answer for the work which is 
too short even for an MP is a ten-inch record 
with even less on it than the MP and, of course, 
priced proportionately still lower. 

London, S.E.25. A. J. Froup. 


Military and Brass Bands 

I have read with great interest and sympathy 
the letters you have published in respect of 
military band recordings. 

I should like to add a few words in support of 
this type of recording. Surely with the large 
numbers of people who go to see the military 
parades and tattoos that take place in this 
country every year, that there must be some 
sort of demand for this type of recording. 

Take the ceremony of the Trooping the 
Colour, the only recording of this that I have 
come across is a couple of brief minutes in a 
series of records covering the great moments of 
this country; it is not enough to whet the 
appetite of anyone who is keen enough to buy 
this series. 

I had the good fortune to attend the White 
City Tattoo this year, and the most impressive 
scene in this, to my mind, was the band of 
H.M. Royal Marines School of Music beating 
the Retreat. The only record of this ceremony 
that I can find available is a recording made 
before the war by the Pipes and Drums of a 
Highland Regiment. 

It is such a pity that with the advance in 
recording procedure that these old recordings 
cannot be replaced by some more modern 
ones, instead it seems to be more common each 
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year for the ones that are available to be 
deleted without replacement. 

If we could only have a few more like this 
year’s recording of ‘‘ Coronation Bells ’’’ march 
by the Band of H.M. Grenadier Guards, and 
like the record of *‘ Memories of Coronation 
Day,’’ where in one place for a few seconds you 
can hear the strains of a drum and fife band 
playing and marching. 

I am sure that we who are interested would 
not mind paying a few extra shillings if we could 
obtain these great moments and this stirring 
type of music on records for us all to enjoy. 

As Mr. A. M. Southall stated at the end of 
his letter, if we all get together perhaps the 
companies concerned might take heed of our 
pleas. 

Penarth, Glam. Joun M. Dyer. 

“To be or not to be”’ 
The object of the designers of Mr. Langford’s 
‘“‘ ordinary ’’ gramophone when it was new was 
to obtain the most lifelike possible sound from 
the available records, and they did this as best 
they knew at the time. That object has not 
changed, and playing gramophone records on a 
modern machine is not really a great trouble: 
you don’t have to wind it or change your needle, 
and you don’t have to turn over every four 
minutes. Why be frightened of such terms as 
“ steep-cutting low-pass filter’? ? All this 
means to the mere listener is that he can get 
rid of as much hiss as he wishes by turning a 
knob as far as seems necessary. There were 
ways of doing this, I believe, in the old acoustic 
days, but they were jolly complicated ! 

As to being “ blinded by science” by the 
advertisers, has your correspondent forgotten the 
furore over the exponential horn in the early 
*30s ? or the “ lifebelt’’ mounting ? or all 
the “‘ very latest ’’ soundboxes and gadgets that 
were ever claiming the attention of the 
enthusiast ? As to using an “ordinary’’ needle, 
has he forgotten the enormous variety of these 
that existed, each with its own title and its own 
claims to favour: “‘loud,” ‘‘ medium,” “ soft,”’ 
‘concert tone,” “golden,”’ “trailer,’’ triangular 
and circular fibres and thorns, ‘“ Burmese 
colour needles,” ‘* broadcasting type,” “ three 
star fibre,’ “ long-playing,” “silent stylus,” 
** Duragold,” and so on ? As to having to play 
records at three speeds, does he not read the 
** Collectors’ Corner”’ articles discussing the 
many different speeds which might be appropriate 
for a given “‘ ordinary”’ record ? Would he 
wish all this on the younger generation ? 

I cannot help wondermg whether Mr. 
Langford has ever heard a good modern 
reproducer playing a recent—or even an old— 
recording. 


London, N.10. IAN LESLIE. 


Gilbert and Sullivan 


Tempted by your splendid review, I could 
not resist buying the Columbia LP recording of 
“The Merry Widow.” My faith in your 
review is richly rewarded, and I am astonished 
by the freshness with which this well-worn 
favourite is now revealed. 

In 1961 the copyright of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan Operas will expire. Is it too much to 
hope that some enterprising company will 
engage the greatest of our English singers to 
record these our native masterpieces? For 
most of the records at present in the catalogues 
suffer either from antique recording or inade- 
quate singing. 

One of the triumphs of this Columbia 
‘“* Merry Widow ”’ is the fine balance achieved. 
What a contrast from the Decca-D’Oyle Carte 
efforts at Gilbert and Sullivan. Many of their 
soloists have adopted that close-to-the-micro- 
phone technique, to be expected rather of the 
crooner than the light opera singer. 
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There must be many thousands whose intro- 
duction to good music, like my own, has been 
through Gilbert and Sullivan. As fine a set of 
recordings of the Savoy Operas as that of the 
** Merry Widow ” would win many converts to 
good music. 

Lymington, Hants. 


Operetta Recordings 


I was more than pleased to read Mr. L. A. 
Hawkey’s letter in your November issue asking 
for more recordings of light music and operetta. 
Surely it is not asking too much of the recording 
companies to issue one LP record per month of 
one of the operettas. Why do they neglect such 
old favourites as The Quaker Girl, Betty, The Last 
Waltz, and The Marriage Market, etc., etc. We 
are certainly not content with the old 78 issues 
of mu:ical comedy memories. These seem lifeless 
when compared with the modern LP recordings. 

I remember Sir Compton Mackenzie’s broad- 
cast some time ago on the life of the late George 
Edwardes, and the excerpts from some of these 
old favourites. What a wonderful I.P record 
this would have made ! 

Cheshire. H. J. OsBorneE. 


While it would be impossible to disagree with 
A.R.’s high praise for the recent Columbia 
recording of The Merry Widow, one should not, 
I feel, overlook the fine abridged performance 
which was already available on LP on Decca 
LXT2607, which omits little of the musical 
score, and costs just half as much as its successor. 
In the previous recording, the part of Danilo 
is sung by Max Lichtegg, whose well-known 
upward range (which has drawn admiration in 
your columns more than once) enables him to 
achieve the most bubbling good humour or 
pathos when half-speaking, half-singing—a feat 
which this opera requires. In addition one is 
full of admiration for the fullness of his voice in 
the baritone sections of the score. 

Hans Hopf, like Nicolai Gedda, brings out 
the ravishing beauty of Sieh dort den kleinen 
Pavillon, unquestionably the most beautiful 
melody Lehar ever wrote. One is bound to 
admit that his high notes do not ring out with 
the same Schipa-like abandon as do Gedda’s, 
but his voice has that baritone quality which 
made Tauber in his prime so eminently suited 
to the interpretation of Lehar’s work. 

The ladies cannot, in truth, compare in 
technical resources to Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 
and Emmy Loose, but the perfect control and 
attention to detail of Nora Jungwirth’s Vilia 
makes this tender tune only a wit less attractive 
than when sung by Miss Schwarzkopf. 

Hants. Rosin E. GREGORY. 


Bach Chorale Prelude 


In the October, 1953, issue, A.P. asked where 
he had read Bach’s remarks about the correct 
working of the tremulant. This was in his 
report on the organ of the Church of St. Blasius, 
Mihlhausen, which is filed with the report of a 
Miihlhausen parish meeting dated February 
aist, 1708. The report ends: “ Finally the 
organ should be completely re-voiced, and the 
tremulant must be made to work correctly ’’. 

The second is a more important matter. 
Owing to label confusion, a muddle has arisen 
regarding the two organs in Denmark recorded 
by H.M.V. | 

(1) The Comperius organ in Frederiksborg 
Castle near Hiller6d (1610). It was moved to 
the Frederiksberg Castle (which is quite a 
different place and is now a military academy, 
in Copenhagen) and back to Frederiksborg in 
1868. On this instrument is recorded H.M.V. 
DA5207, DA5262, DB5213, DB5214, “ The 
Compenius Organ Album” and Columbia 
DDXu10, all by Finn Videro, and two Danish 
discs by Jeno Lavmann. 

(2) The Marcussen o in Frederiksberg 
Church (an octagonal building of 1734, near 


J. A. Fawssetr. 
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the military academy in Copenhagen, mentioned 
in (1) ). This instrument is not »aroque for it 
dates from 1947. It has 31 stops on 3 manuals 
(Great, Choir, Swell) and pedal, with 5 couplers, 
and tremolo on the swell. 

On this instrument is recorded the 4 discs of 
Orgelbiichlein, wrongly attributed by A.P. to 
(1), Trio Sonata and a Short Prelude and Fugue 
by Bach (27046-7) and a Concerto in G also by 
Bach (2359). These are played by Georg 
Krarup. And also the D minor Toccata and 
Fugue (DB10500) played by Finn Videro. 

I realise reference books are notoriously 
unreliable, but the above should be trustworthy 
as it emanates from Mr. Videro himself. 


London. N. D. Boy Linc. 





JANUARY RECORDS 


334 R.P.M. 
Alborada del Gracioso (Ravel)—Paris-Rene Radio $.0. VOX 
PL81I50 


All the things you are—R. Scott Jazz Group. ESQ. 32-00! 
Ballades, Nos. |, 2, 3 and 4 pope: 23, 38, 47 and 52 (Chopin) 
Doyen. NIX. WLP5I6 

Banalites (Poulenc)—Poulenc, 7: ge —" 

Beguine—K. Graham's Afro-Cubists. ESQ. 2 

Bolero (Ravel)—Paris-Rene Radio $.0. VOX PLBISO 

Bongo Walk—K. Graham's Afro-Cubists. ESQ. 20-023 

Boris Godunov (Mussorgsky)—I have attained the 
highes power ; In the town of Kazan—R. Arie. DEC. 
LW 5067 

Brandenburg Concerti, No. 2, No. 5 in F and D (Bach)— 
Berlin Chamber Orch. TEL. LGX66012 

Carnaval des Animaux (Saint-Saens)—Belgian Radio Orch. 
TEL. LGM65013 

Ceremony of Carols (Britten)—Copenhagen Boys’ Choir. 
DEC. LW5070 

Champ, The—R. Scott Jazz Group. ESQ. 32-00! 

ee Villageoises (Poulenc)—Poulenc, Bernac. COL. 

Chorale Prelude and Ach bleib bei uns (Bach) —J. Eggington. 
DEC. OLS50012 


Christmas Music—Album—Mantovani. DEC. LFI149 

Christmas Organ Music (Bach and others)—F. Heitmann. 
TEL. LGX66009 

Christmas Story (Schutz)—G. Weber, H. Hess. DEC. 
OLS500 


Cid, Le (Massenet) Ballet Music—London S.0. DEC. 
LW5074 


Concertinos, Nos. 5, 2, 6 and 3 (Pergolesi)—R. Gerlin. 
DEC. OLS0010 

Concerto in C min. (Bach)—Los Angeles Orchestral Soc. 
CAP. CTL704!I 


Concerto No. 4 in G (Beethoven)—Badura Skoda. NIX. 
WLP5143 
Concerto No. | in D (Brahms)—Backhaus. DEC. LXT2866 
Concerto No. | in D min. (Brahms)—F. Wuehrer. VOX 
L8000 


Concerto in F (Gershwin)—L. Pennario. CAP. CTL7046 

Concerto Grossi, Nos. |! and 12, Op. 6 (Handel)—Boyd 
Nee! String Orch. DEC. LX3124 

Concerto Pathetique for 2 pianos (Liszt)—Dr. J. Dichler 
and G. Dichler. SUP. LPM73 

Concerto in A, K.622 (Mozart)—J. Lancelot. DEC. 
OLS0006 


Concerto No. 27 in B flat (Mozart)—R. Casadesus. COL. 
33C1028 

K.491 (Mozart)—L. Kraus. VOX 

Concertos, K.459, K.488 (Mozart)—L. Kraus. VOX 
PL6890 


Concerto in C min., 


Concerto in A min., Op. dl a Angeles 
Orchestral Soc. CAP. CTL7 

Concerto—Allegro for Piano and Orch. (Schumann)—W. 
Bohle. VOX PL7680 

Concerto for "Cello and Orch. (Schumann)—M. Dorner. 
VOX PL7680 


Concertone in C, K.190 (Mozart)—V.S.0. NIX. WLPSOI3 

Continental Hit Parade, No. 11—W. Giahe. DEC. LFI147 

Coriolanus Overture (Beethoven)—Bamberg S.O. TEL. 
TM68002 


Dance . the Zombies—K. Graham's Afro-Cubists. ESQ. 

Demon (Rubinstein)—I am he whom you called—R. Arie. 
DEC. LW 

Deux Legendes, Nos. | and 2 (Liszt)—W. Kempf. DEC. 
LW5073 

Don Carlos (Verdi)—Nun sinkt der Abend Verhang- 
nisvoll war das Geschenk—M. Mod/l. TEL TM68009 

Egmont Overture (Beethoven)—Bamberg S.O. TEL. 
TM68002 

Encore !—M. Willson. BRU. LA8628 

English Suites, Six (Bach)—A. Borowski. VOX PL7852 

Escales (Ibert)—P. S.0. of N.Y. COL. 33C1027 

toe | Ae and Orch. (Schumann)—A. Stucki. VOX 
PL 

Fidelio a Modl. TEL. 
™ 3 

Five Tudor Portraits (Vaughan Williams)—Pittsburgh S.O. 


and Mendelssohn Choir. CAP. CTL7047 
Flying Dutchman (Wagner)—Senta’s Ballad—M.Modi. 
TEL. TM68003 
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Forza del Destino (Verdi)—Gnade, Gnade, mein 
Heiland ; Ach endlich ; Mutter, der reinsten Gnaden 
du—Act li—T. Richter. TEL. TM68006 

Fugue in D (Bach)—J. Eggington. DEC. OLS50012 

Gayne (Khachaturian)—Ballet and Masquerade—I/ndiana- 
polis. $.0. CAP. CTL7043 

German Dances, K.509, K.571 (Mozart)—Bamberg S.O. 
DEC. OL50005 

Gioconda, La (Ponchielli)—Orch. and 
Milan. NIX. ULP9229-1/4 

Gipsy Love (Lehar)—Overture—Tonhalle Orch. DEC. 
LW5071 


Gipsy Songs—A. Kocze. NIX. WLPY670I 

Got the message—R. Scott Jazz Group. ESQ. 32-00! 

Great Mass, No. 3 in F min. (Bruckner)—Kammerchor S.O. 
VOX PL7940 

Great Organ Mass in E flat (Haydn) —V.S.0. VOX PL7020 

Haitian Ritual—K. Graham's Afro-Cubists. ESQ. 20-023 

Harold in Italy, Op. 16 (Berlioz)—L. Cerny. SUP. LPM83-4 

Himmerland—Danish Rhapsody (Reesen)—Danish State 
Radio S.O. DEC. L 

Histoires Naturelles (Ravel)—Poulenc, Bernac. COL. 
33CXI 

Hungarian Dances, Nos. , 3, 5, 6, 7, and 10 (Liszt)— 
Hamburg Radio S.O. DEC. LW5066 

Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2 (Liszt)—G. Axelrod. SUP. 


Chorus Scala 


Iberia (Albeniz)—L’Orchestre de l'association des Concerts 
Colonne. NIX. ULP9085 

Introduction and Rondo rae (Saint-Saens)—Z. 
Francescatti. COL. 33C1029 

Jeux d’Enfants (Bizet)—Conservatoire de Paris. DEC. 


ae de Perth (Bizet)—Conservatoire de Paris. DEC. 


Kol Nidrei, Op. 47 (Bruch)—Los Angeles Orchestral Soc. 
CAP. CTL704! 

Land of Smiles 
DEC. LW5071 

Littlest Angel—L. Young. BRU. LAT8030 

Lohengrin (Wagner)—Orch. and Chorus—Munich State 
Op. NIX. ULP9225-1/5 

Lohengrin ces F.0. and Chorus. DEC. 


Lullaby of Christmas—G. Peck. BRU. LAT8030 

Lyric Suite (Grieg)—Danish State Radio $.0. DEC. LX3125 

Macbeth (Verdi)}—Dieser Flecken kommt immer 
wieder—M. Mod/. TEL. TM68009 

Mango Walk—K. Graham's Afro-Cubists. ESQ. 20-023 

Marsyas or The Enchanted Well (Diepenbrock)—Concert- 
gebouw. DEC. LXT2873 

renee ~~. Alt-Wien—Vienna State Opera Chorus. DEC. 


Mulleniume -R. Scott Jazz Group. ESQ. 32-001 

Nearness of you—R. Scott jazz Group. ESQ. 32-00! 

Nemo—R. Scott jazz Group. ESQ. 32-00! 

New Orleans Jazz Concert. BRU. LA8627 

Octet in F, Op. 166 (Schubert)—Vienna Konzerthaus 
Quartet. NIX. WLP5094 

om, Sa ich habe sie verloren—M. Modi. 


I Scott Jazz Group. ESQ. 32-001 

Pavane pour une Infante Defunte (Ravel)—Paris-Rene Radio 
S.0. VOX PL81I50 

Pictures at an Exhibition (Mussorgsky-Ravel)—Belgian 
Radio Orch. TEL. LGX6600 

Poeme (Chausson)—2Z. Francescatti. COL. 33C1029 

Poeme (Chausson)—Lamoureux Orch. VOX PL6450 

Polkas (Joseph Strauss)—V.P.0. DEC. LW5053 

rreate god Fagus | in C min. (Bach)—/J. Eggington. DEC. 


(Lehar)—Overture—Tonhalle Orch. 


Preludes and Fugues in E min. and G (Bach)—/J. Eggington. 
DEC. OL50012 


Prelude, Aria and Finale; Prelude, Chorale and Fugue 
(Franck)—/J. Demur. NIX. WLP5163 

Preludes, Les (Liszt)—Belgian Radio Orch. TEL. TM68004 

Psyche—Symphonic Poem (Franck)—Concertgebouw. DEC. 


Quartet, No. 14, K.387 (Mozart)—Haydn Quartet. TEL. 
LGM6501 | 


Quartets, No. 18, Op. 3, No. 5; No. 68, Op. 6, No. 5— 
Kalki Quartet. TEL. LGM65014 

Cone ® in B po. A BL. 15 (Brahms)—Members of Vienna 
ct 


Quintet, ae 2 in E flat, Op. 88, No. 2 ; Quintet, No. 9 in 
D, Op. 91, No. 3 (Reicha) —French Wind Quintet. DEC. 
OL50019 

ma songnete (Ravel)—Paris-Rene Radio $.0. VOX 


me ns Ferrier. DEC. LW5072 

Recital—Verdi—M. del Monaco. DEC. LW5064 

Recital—Verdi and Puccini—R. Tebaidi. DEC. LW5065 

ae ee (Wagner)—P.S.0. of N.Y. COL. 
6 


Russian Easter Festival (R. Korsakov)—Philadelphia Orch. 
COL. 33C1025 


Saga Boy—K. Graham's Afro-Cubists. ESQ. 20-023 
Scottish Country ‘qT Fitchet. DEC. LW5075 
Selection—G. Lewis. BRU. LA8627 
Selection—L. Armstrong. LON. AL3501 
Selection—Mugegsy Tesch and the Chicagoans. LON. AL3503 
Selection—johnny Dodds. -LON. AL3505 
Selection—Pioneers of Boogie Woogie. LON. AL3506 
Selection—Various Jazz Bands. LON. AL3509 
Selection—Black Coffee !—P. Lee. BRU. LA8629 
Selection—Capitol presents Johnny Mercer. CAP. LC6633 
Selection—Capitol presents Jo Stafford. CAP. LC6635 
Selection—Capitol presents Les Baxter. CAP. LC6635 
Selection—Cinema Rhapsodies—V. Young. BRU. LAT8029 
Selection—Classics in Jazz—B. Sherwood. CAP. LC6632 
Selection—Dance Time—/j. Gray. BRU. LA 
Selection—Down Memory Lane, Vol. 2—B. Crosby. BRU. 
LA8624 
Selection—Dreamtime—A. Stordahi. CAP. LC6631 
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Selection—Folk Blues—Blind Lemon Jefferson. — AL3508 
Selection—Harmonicapers—The Madcaps. BRU. LA8631 
Selection—Jack’s Back, Vol. 3—J. Hylton. DEC. LFIi46 
—— Rainey—Tub Jug Washboard Band. LON. 


Selection—Orchestral—j. Lunceford. BRU. LAT8027 
Selection—Orchestral—Count Basie. BRU. LAT8028 
Selection—Piano Mediey—C. Kunz. DEC. LFI148 
Selection—Solos—Fats Waller. LON. AL3507 
Selection—Student Prince—L. Melchoir. BRU. LA8626 
Selection—Walt Disney Hits—F. Waring. BRU. a 
Serenade in D, Op. 25 (Beethoven)—"‘‘ Fuchs’’. BRU. 
AXTLI1033 
Serenade, No. 10, K.361 (Mozart)—Rias Wind Ensemble. 
TEL. LGX66006 


Serenade, No. 13 in G—Eine kleine Nachtmusik—Bamberg 
® TM68010 

Sinfonia Concertante in E om KV9 (Mozart)—L’Oiseau-lyre 
Orch. DEC. OL50006 

Sonatas in E min. and G (Bach)—Collegium Pro Arte. DEC. 


0015 

Sonatas, Nos. |, 3 and 6 for Organ (Bach)—/. Eggington. 
DEC. OL50013 

Sonata, No. 29 in B flat, Op. 106, ‘‘ Hammerklavier "’ 
(Beethoven)—Bavarian S.O. NIX. ULP9089 

Sonatas for Piano—4 olay onal K.381, K.357 (Mozart) 
—Badura Skoda. NIX. 

Sonata for Piano, K.545 (Mozart) Kraus. VOX PL6880 

Sonata in D min., Op. 40 (Shostakovitch)—E. Brabec, 
F. Holetschek. DEC. LW5068 

St. Matthew Passion—Vienna Chamber Orch. VOX PL8283 


Suite Pastorale (Chabrier)—Conservatoire de Paris. DEC. 
LXT2860 


Suite Francaise (Milhaud)—P.S.O. of N.Y. COL. 33C1027 
Symphonic Poem (Liszt)—Belgian Radio Orch. TEL. 
TM68004 


Symphonie sur un chant montagnard Francais—R. Casa- 
desus. COL. 33CXI118 

Symphony No. 3 in E flat, Eroica (Beethoven)—Pro 
Musica $.0. VOX PL8070 

Symphony No. 3 in E sa Eroica (Beethoven)—P.S.O. 
of N.Y. COL..33CXII 

Symphony No. 4 in B flat ae Radio Orch. 
TEL. LGX66010 


Symphony No. 5 in C (Beethoven)—Hamburg P.O. TEL. 
LGX66005 
Symphony No. 5 in C mn. (Beethoven)—Concertgebouw. 
EC. age of 


Symphony No. F, Pastoral (Beethoven)—Vienna 
State Opera i NIX. WLP5108 

Symphony No. 6 in F, Pastoral (Beethoven)—Concert- 
gebouw. DEC. LXT2872 

Symphony No. 7 in A (Beethoven)—Vienna State Opera 
Orch. NIX. WLP5089 

ayaqhony No. 7 in A (Beethoven)—Belgian Radio Orch. 
TEL. LGX66011 

Symphony — 7 in A (Beethoven)—P.S.O. of N. Y. COL. 


—... Ne. 2 in D (Brahms)—V.P.0. DEC. LXT2859 
Symphony No. 3 in F, Op. 90 (Brahms)—Prague Radio S.O. 
SUP. LPV57 


Symphony No. 5 in E (Dvorak)—Hamburg Radio S.O. TEL. 
LGX66007 

Symphony No. 6 in D, Op. 60 (Dvorak)—Czech P.O. SUP. 
LPM45-6 


Symphony in D min. (Franck)—St. Louis $.0. CAP. CTL7044 

Symphony No. | in D (Mahler)—V.S.0. VOX PL8050 

Symphony No. | in D (Mahler)—Pittsburgh $.0. CAP. 
CTL7042 


Symphony No. 9 (Mahler)—V.S.0. VOX PL7602 


Symphony No. 4 in A, Op. 90, Italian (Mendelssohn)— 
Czech P.O. SUP. LPMIO 

Symphony No. 23 in D, K.181 (Mozart)—V.S.0. NIX. 
WLPS5O1I3 


am if 29 in A, K.201 (Mozart)—Bamberg S.O. 

DE 

Symphony No. 30 in 'D, K.202 (Mozart)—Bamberg S.O. 
TEL. TM68007 


Symphony No. 3 (Pijper)—Concertgebouw. DEC. LXT2873 

Symphony in D, Classical (Prokofiev)—Philadelphia Orch. 
COL. 33C1025 

Symphony No. 3 in C min. (Saint-Saens)—P.S.O. of N.Y. 
COL. 33CXI1116 

Symphony No. | in B, Spring (Schumann)—Bamberg S.O. 
TEL. LGM65010 

Symphony No. 7 in C (Sibelius)—Netherlands Radio P.O. 
TEL. TM68005 


Tannhauser (Wagner)—Elizabeth’s Greeting—M. Cunitz. 
TEL. TM6800! 

Tanzerische Suite, Op. 6 (Kunneke)—Berlin P.O. TEL. 
LGX66013 

Tempo Medio Lento—K. Graham’s Afro-Cubists. ESQ. 
2 


. Toccata, Adagio and Fugue in C (Bach)—J. Egging:on. DEC. 
OL50012 


Trio in D min. (Bach)—Collegium Pro Arte. DEC. OL50015 

Trio Sonata in G (Bach)—Collegium Pro Arte. DEC. OL50015 

Trio in C, Op. 9, No. 3 (Beethoven)—‘‘ Fuchs ’’. BRU. 
AXTLI1033 

Trio, nal in F min., Op. 65 (Dvorak)—Czech Trio. SUP. 


Tristan und Isolde (Wagner)—Liebestod—M. Modi. TEL. 
TM68003 


Tristan und Isolde Wee duet—M. Modi, W. 
Windgassen. TEL. LGX 

Triumphs of i. eae ee Singers. NIX. WLP6212-1/2 

Valse, La (Ravel)—Paris-Rene Radio S.O. VOX PL8150 

Vogelhandler, Der—Medley—Orch. des Bayrischen Rund- 
funks. TEL. TM68008 

Walkure, Die Me aoe s Farewell; 
Music—P.S.0. of N.Y. COL. 33C1026 

Wha’ hupp’n Sah ?—K. Graham ’s Afro-Cubists. ESQ. 20-023 
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Winifred Atwell Ken Griffin Miteh Miller 2%) 
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HIGH FIDELIT Y—The Pye Black Box is the first High Fidelity 
instrument of its kind to be marketed in England. Here is a standard 
of reproduction never before available in such a compact instrument. 
The Black Box with twin speakers plays all speeds of records and 
provides a room filling quality of sound with remarkable depth, range 
and tonal fidelity. If you are interested in further details we will gladly 
send a copy of our illustrated brochure. 


Prices : 63 gns. luxury model, and 39 gns. 


PYE LIMITED © GAMBRIDGE ENGLAND 
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Ave Maria (Schubert)—Y. Menuhin. H. Hy V. 7RI76 

Baby Cried, A—L. Monte. H.M.V. 7M17 

Boheme (Puccini)—Che 
H.M.V. 7RI73 

Boogie Woogie Maxixe—Ames Bros. H.M.V. 7M179 

Creep, The—J. Parnell. PAR. MSP6066 

Crystal Ball—D. Decker. COL. SCM5083 

Dusky Aristocrat—H. Davidson. COL. SCD203! 

Ecstasy—H. Davidson. COL. $CD2031 

Fat Frances—Jelly Roll Morton. H.M.V. 7M178 

Festival of Roses—R. Martin. SCM5080 

Flowers, Mister Florist, please—Ink Spots. PAR. MSP6063 

Footsteps in the Fog—E. Jupp. COL. SCM5081 

Gianni Schicchi (Puccini)}—O mio babbino caro— 
L. Albanese. H.M.V. 7 

Grand Waltz of the Flowers and the Dragonflies—R. 
Goodwin. PAR. MSP6064 

Gypsy Songs nig IE my Mother Taught me 
—Y. Menuhin. H. 7RI7 

Here in my lonely beset Spots. PAR. MSP6063 

| can’t believe that you’re in love with me—Ames Bros. 
H.M.V. 7M179 

idle Gossip—P. Como. H.M.V. 7MI75 

| ee vee la Giubba—J. Bjorling. 

.M.V. 7 


Gelida Menina—J. Bjorling. 


Kiss and Cuddle Polka—Deep River Boys. H.M.V. 7M174 
Lobster Quadrille—R. Goodwin. PAR. MSP6064 


Lohengrin oT Act Ill; Bridal 
Chorus—N. W. German Radio $.O. and Chorus. 
H.M.V. 7RI 


Die (Lehar)—Es lebt ‘Eine Vilja ; 


Lustige Witwe, 
Aufgeschaut—E. Schwarzkopf. COL. 


eia, Madel, 
SCBII3 


Melancholy Baby—K. Baker. PAR. MSP6062 

Moon is Blue—A. Cogan. H.M.V. 7M173 

Moon is Blue—S. Sweetiand and Doodlers. H.M.V. 7M177 

Mon Pays—N. Paramor. COL. SCM5082 

Montparnasse—E. Calvert. COL. SCM5084 

My first roamnce—N. Paramor. COL. SCM5082 

Notturni, K.439 (Mozart)—Due pupille amabilli ; K.437 
Mi lagnero tacendo; K.549 Piu non si trovano— 
London Baroque. PAR. BSP3004 

O—Sauter-Finegan Orch.—H.M.V. 7M177 

Oh my Papa—D. Decker. COL. SCM5083 

Oh my Papa—E. Fisher. H.M.V. 7M172 

One moment more—L. Monte. H.M.V. 7M176 

OOp dee ooh—E. Jupp. COL. SCM5081 

Pep—jelly Roll Morton. H.M.V. 7M178 

Pride of the Nancy Lee—S. Player. PAR. MSP6065 

Reverie (Debussy)—W. Gieseking. COL. SCBI14 

Ricochet—A. Cogan. H.M.V. 7M173 

Rosa Marie—S. Player. PAR. MSP6065 

Route 66—/. Parnell. PAR. MSP6066 

Sonata No. 6 in E (Bach) —Gavotte—L.$.0. COL. SCD2030 

Suite No. 3 in D (Bach)—Air—L.S.0. COL. $SCD2030 

~—on Mama tree top tall—Deep River Boys. H.M.V. 


M 
S'Wonderful—J. Dankworth. PAR. MSP6067 
Tango Waltz—R. Martin. COL. SCM5080 
Tenderly—E. Calvert. COL. SCM5084 
Tosca (Puccini)—Vissi D’Arte—L. Albanese. H.M.V.7R174 
Trumpet Fantasy—K. Baker. PAR. MSP6062 
Until you said ‘‘ Goodbye ’’—E. Fisher. H.M.V. 7M172 
—_ Lor nee, (Debussy) —W. Gieseking. COL. 


You alone—P. Como. H.M.V. 7M175 
Younger every day—j. Dankworth. PAR. MSP6067 


78 R.P.M. 

African Lullaby—E. Kitt. H.M.V. JO387 
Alice in Wonderland Ballet—Grand Neg | as the Flowers 

and Dragonflies—R. Goodwin. PAR. 
Aman Avoi Vurma Beni—S. Sinam. — RDCTIS 
Anna Boroco—X. Cugat. COL. DC63 
Annie’s Lament—A. Ross. ESQ. 10334 
a Waltz—London Dance Institute Orch. 


Answer Me—Primo Scala. POL. P1089 

Answer Me—H. Farmer. DEC. F10216 

Answer Me—V. Silvester, COL. FB3699 

Apples, peaches and cherries—P. Lee. BRU. 05221 

Attack from Zarrus—Blyton and Smart. DEC. F1022! 

Autumn Rhapsody—Semprini. H.M.V. B10623 

Ave Maria (Schubert)—Y. Menuhin. H.M.V. DB21608 

Ay Giz Adin Amandir—S. Sinam. COL. DCTI8 

Baby Cried, A—L. Monte. H.M.V. B10626 

Baby Cried, A—T. Brent. COL. DB3403 

Back Street—E. Chamblee. ESQ. 10-340 

Baion Carioca—F. Cavez. H.M.V. GV196 

Ballet of the Bells—/j. Browne. COL. DB3408 

Ballo in Maschera (Verdi), Act Ill—Eri tu che macchiavi 
= —*. ; O dolcezze perdute—T. Gobbi. H.M.V. 


DEC. 


Ballszene—Wivex’ Koncertorkester. H.M.V. Z368 

Basin Street Blues—B. yr owe Bobcats. ESQ. 10-337 

Bean Jazz—W. Herman. LON. L1222 

Beater Pan—S. Bettancourt. LYR. J724 

Between Fire and Water—H. Snow. H.M.V. JO384 

Beware—Mills Bros. BRU. 05220 

Big Head—B. Cotton. DEC. F10217 

Blithe Spirit—Waltz Theme—C. Applewhite. BRU. 05214 

Blowin’ Wild—E. Ros. DEC. F10214 

Bcnbons Caramels—A. Cordy. COL. at 15 

Brazilian Fiddler—H. Sorensen. PAR. DK1208 

Bye Bye Blackbird—T. Richards. LON. tats 

Cape Cod Girls—B. Harrington. LON. L122! 

Capriccion Brillant. ia B min. . Op. 22 praumrarecdl 
M. Lympany. H.M.V. C4241 
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Ca Queule, Ca Madame—/. toe a DCFII3 

Carnavalito—F. Cavez. H.M.V.G V1I96 

C’est si bon—E. Kitt. H.M.V. JO387 

Chambre Separee, Iim—B. von Geczy. H.M.V. EG3510 

Christmas Blues—D. Martin. CAP. CL14021! 

Christmas Dragnet—S. Freberg. CAP. =" 

Christmas Festival—L. Anderson. BRU. 052) 

ey og Robin at Buckingham Palace—R. Martin. POL. 
107 


Close to my Heart—Melachrino PE wty H. + V. BIO6I6 
Collector’s Blues—F. Gondie. 

Cool Yule—L. Armstrong. BRU. 05222 
Cornflakes—T. Johnson. COL. DB3404 

Cottage by the Lee—R. Wilson and S. Devine. 


Cradle Rock—E. Chambler. ESQ. 10-340 
Creep, The—R. Richmond. POL. P1091 
Creep, The—Tanner Sisters. H.M.V. B10629 
Creep, The—J. Parnell. PAR. R3802 
Creep, The—T. Heath. DEC. F10222 

Creepers Creep—/J. Daniels. PAR. R3801 

Croix, Les—E. Piaf. COL. DCFI 

Crying in the Chapel—K. Stevens. COL. DB3410 
Crystal Ball—A. Shelton. H.M.V. B10628 » 
Crystal Ball—D. Decker. COL. DB3407 
Crystal Ball—V. Somers. DEC. F10215 
Deccaphonie—D. Reinhardt. DEC. F10219 
Dolores Maria—P. Pinto. M.V. JOS48 
Don’t leave me now—A. Shelton. H.M.V. B10628 

Don’t take your love from me—B. Daniels. ORI. CBI243 
Du bist mein Lieveshoen—L. Assia. DEC. F10227 
Dulciana—J. Loss. H.M.V. BD6157 

Dulciana—R. Inglez. PAR. R3796 

Duska—G. Consolini. PAR. DPQ62 

Dusky Aristocrat—H. Davidson. COL. DX1895 


Ebb Tide—C. Applewhite. BRU. 05214 

Ebb Tide—B. ee ORI. CB1237 

Eh, Cumpari—J. La Rosa. LON. L1218 

Eh, Cumpari—Stargazers. DEC. F10213 

Embrasse—G. Mackenzie. CAP. CL14022 

Embrasse—B. Parks. ORI. CB1I236 

Endless—Al Alberts of Four Aces. BRU. 05217 

Esperanza Macarena—P. Pinto. H.M.V. JOS48 

Et Bailler, Ec Dormir—A. Cordy. COL. DCFIIS 

Fado Eugenia da Camara—A. gow a DLI4I 

Fado Hilario—A. Rodrigues. COL. DLI4 

Fandango—?P. Green. H.M.V. BI 

Fat Frances—Jelly Roll Morton. H.M.V. B10619 

Festival of Roses—R. Martin COL. DB340I 

Fiddle Faddle—H. Sorensen. PAR. DK1208 

Finkenweibchen, Das—L. 4 — DP356 

Fish, The—S. Thompson. ESQ. | 

Flowers, Mister Florist, Please Spots PAR. R3780 

Fool in Love—P. Taylor. COL. D 

Fools Rush In—J. Stafford. CAP. CL14030 

Footsteps in the Fog—E. Jupp. COL. DB3405 

Forza del Destino ee ie = che in seno agli angeli— 
M. del Monaco. DEC. X 

Free Home een awe 9 * acne. H.M.V. JO385 

Friendly Polka—P. Winchell, J. Mahoney. ORI. CB1239 

‘* Front. Page Story ’’, Theme from—Melachrino Strings. 
H.M.V. BI0616 

**Front Page Story’’, 
H.M.V. BD1307 

**Front Page Story 
R3795 


From here to eternity—S. Black. DEC. F10209 
From here to eternity—F. Sinatra. CAP. CL14023 
From your lips—D. Squires. POL. P1076 


Gay Nineties—Wivex Koncertorkester. H.M.V. Z368 
Gesu Bambino—4. Stafford. CAP. CL14029 

Geud Man of Ballangigh—?P. Green. H.M.V. B1062! 
Cueet (Ponchielli)—Cielo e mar—M. del Monaco. DEC. 


Gitane—L. Mariano. H.M.V. JOF83 

Glenn Miller Story—Love Scene—/. Browne. COL. DB3408 

— enone Dance Institute and Orch. DEC. 
1022 


Gruss Gott—Mizzi and T. Hart]. COL. DCV2 
Gypsy Songs, Op. 55, No. 4 (Dvorak)—Songs my mother 
taught me—Y. Menuhin. H.M.V. DB21608 


H.M.V. MHI8I 


H.M.V. 


Theme from—K. Mackintosh. 


**. Theme from—S. Torch. PAR. 


Handful of Stars—G. Miller. 

Happy Horn Blowers—F. Cordell. H.M.V. B10618 

Here in my lonely room—ink Spots. PAR. R3780 

He’s funny that way—G. Gibbs. ORI. CBI224 

Hey Brother Pour the Wine—R. Rapeaneten, ya CBI246 

Highland Dancing—Pipe Major Ramsay. PAR. F3468 

Hokey Pokey—R. Anthony. CAP. CL14020 

Honeydripper—O. Peterson. H.M.V. JO383 

Hors d’oeuvre—Commanders. BRU. 05216 

How am | to know—R. Scott Quartet. ESQ. 10-335 

How High the Moon—E. Garner. DC640 

Hush-a-bye—YV. Silvester. COL. FB3699 

| believe what | feel—T. Richards. LON. L1219 

| can’t believe that you’re in love with me—Ames Bros. 
H.M.V. B10627 

| don’t want to get married—B. Shaftoe. ORI. CBI242 

! guess I'll have to change my plan—T. Foster. PAR. R3794 

| guess it was you all the time—R. Anthony. CAP. CL14020 

| hear you calling me—Father MacEwan. COL. DB3412 

— (Leoncavallo)—Prologue—M. del Monaco. DEC. 


| see the moon—Stargazers. DEC. F10213 

| saw Mommy kissing S. Claus—Primo Scala. POL. P1089 
| wonder as | wander—4. Stafford. <a wena 

I'll get by—N. Burns Resets ESQ. 5 

I'll try—B. Lee. DEC. F10212 

I’m in the mood for Ane Conlon Singers. BRU. 05215 
I’m the fool—D. Baldwin. LON. L1223 

I’ve got a girl in Kalamazoo—R. Ellington. COL. DB3406 
I’ve got no use for women—B. Ives. COL. DC642 


- I’ve gotta have love—L. Raine. LON. 1220 
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idle Gossip—P. Como. H.M.V. B10624 

Idle Gossip—R. Morgan. BRU. 05213 

if | never get to Heaven—E. Arnold. H.M.V. JO385 

If | should love again—D. Martin. CAP. CL1402! 

lf you love me—D. Squires. POL. P1077 

In a little Spanish town—A. Leef. PAR. DP357 

In the Mission of St. Augustine—/. Loss. H.M.V. BD6158 

istanbul—Radio Revellers. POL. P1090 

istanbul—E. Ros. DEC. FI0214 

it’s Christmas all over the world—Stargazers. DEC. F10223 

Jack’s Maggot—P. Green. H.M.V. B10620 

Jean and Martine—E. Piaf. COL. DCFII4 

Jelly Roll—/j. Daniels. PAR. 

Julie—S. Torch. PAR. R3795 

Juive, La ee ae quand du Seigneur—M. del 
Monaco. DEC. X57 

Jumpin’ with sont ene Sid—K. Pleasure. ESQ. 10-336 

Just a Sentimental Fool—D. Baldwin. LON. L1223 

Just one of those yg Daniels. ORI. CB1243 

Kiss—V. Silvester. COL. FB3700 

Kiss and Cuddle Polka—Deep River Boys. H.M.V. B10625 

Kiss me again—R. Ellington. COL. DB3406 

Kiss me again—R. Brennan. H.M.V. B10630 

Let’s Pwo i Merry Merry Christmas—R. Bagdasarian. ORI. 


Lilacs—M. Caruso. CAP. CL14028 

Limelight—N. Morales. H.M.V. GV195 

Little Blue Riding Hood—S. a, CAP. CL14025 

Little Fir-tree—Stargazers. DEC. F10223 

Little Kiss—T. Johnson. B 

Little more oil in your lamp—G. Browne. PAR. MP124 

Lobster Quadrille—R. Goodwin. PAR. R3790 

Lohengrin (Wagner)—Prelude, Act Ill; Bridal Chorus— 
N.W. German Radio S.0. and Chorus. H.M.V. DB21609 

Lost Watch—M. Bryant. LYR. J724 

Louise—M. Chevalier. H.M.V. JO382 

Lustige Gennevin, Die—L. Kodnar. PAR. DP356 

ton Hall Stomp—B8. Mickleburgh’s Bobcats. 


Mama’s Gone, Goodbye—J. Palmer. ORI. CBI24! 


ESQ. 


.Marcha Do Disce—A. Maria/O. Cariocas. H.M.V. JO328 


Marcha Do Soluce—A. Maria/O. Cariocas. H.M.V. 

Marching through che heather—R. Wilson. H. M. V. B10622 

Martyn—Hymn Tune arrangement—Edinbur gh Band. 
COL. MF376 

Maybe—V. Somers. DEC. F10215 

Melancholy Baby—K. Baker. PAR. R3798 

Men from Mars—W. Herman. LON. L1222 

Merry Merry Milkmaids—P. Green. H.M.V. B10620 

Me So’mbracato 'E sole (Manlio)—F. Tagliavini. 


Midnight Waltz—Mantovani. ag FI0210 

Milwaukee Polka—P. Page. OR!. CB123! 

Miracle in Paris—L. Mariano. H.M.V. JOF83 

Mission of St. Augustine—j. Campbell. PAR. R3800 

Mon Pays—N. Paramor. COL. DB3413 

Mon Pays—F. Cordell. H.M.V. B10618 

Montparlase—E. Calvert. COL. DB3409 

Moon is Blue—A. Cogan. H.M.V. BI0615 

Moon is Blue—R. Inglez. PAR. R3796 

Moon is Blue—S. Finegan Orch. H.M.V. B10617 

Moulin Rouge—N. Morales. H.M.V. GV195 

Musica proibita (Malpadi)—F. Tagliavini. H.M.V. DA2054 

Musician, Le—Y. Montand. PAR. DPF68 

My first romance—N. Paramor. COL. DB3413 

My heart belongs to only you—A. Klooger. PAR. R3793 

My heart belongs to only you—R. Brennan. H. “~ V. B10630 

My heart knows—Tanner Sisters. H.M.V. B10629 

My love’s an arbutus—iiford Girls’ Choir. ORI. CBI242 

My one and only love—F. Sinatra. CAP. CL14023 

My world is you—?P. Page. ORI. CB123! 

Night and day—R. Scott Quartet. ESQ. 10-335 

Night before Christmas—H. Kari. CAP. CL14026 

Night holds no fear—?. Lee. BRU. 05221 

No other love—j. Stafford. CAP. CL14030 

Nursery Rhymes—K. Carson. CAP. CL13866 
‘O'S. Finegan Orch. H.M.V. B10617 

Oberon (Weber)—Overture—Philharmonia. 

C4240 

Off Shore—Brasshats. DEC. foo 

Off Shore—R. Morgan. BRU 

Off Shore—A. Stordahi. CAP. CL 14027 

Oh ! My Papa—K. Mackintosh. H.M.V. BD1307 

Oh ! My Papa—A. Klooger. PAR. R3793 

Oh ! My Papa—D. Decker. COL. DB3407 

Oh ! My Papa—E. Fisher. H.M.V. B10614 

Oh ! Oh ! don’t ever go—H. Kari. CAP. CL14026 

O mein Papa—Brasshats. DEC. F1I02/8 

O mein Papa—L. Assia. DEC. F10227 

One moment more—Lou Monte. H.M.V. B10626 

Only Yesterday—/. Campbel!. PAR. R3800 

Oop dee coh—E. Jupp. COL. DB3405 

Pale Moon—T. Phillips. PAR. DP358 

Parce a tue Ca Me Donne du Courage—Y. Montand. PAR. 


Park Plaza—Cameo Players. PAR. R3797 
Park Plaza—R. Richmond. POL. P1091 
Perdonami—G. Consolini. PAR. DPQ62 
Perdonami—L. Tajoli. PAR. PO202 





H.M.V 


H.M.V. 


Pep—Jelly Roll Morton. H.M.V. BI0619 
Petit Amiral, Le—C. Fourcade. PAR. DPF69 
Petite Ballerina—Semprini. H.M.V. B10623 


Pi-anna-a-Rag—S. Phillips. H.M.V. BD6156 

Piano in Dance Tempo, No. 22—/. Stewart. PAR. F2526 
Piccolino, The—A. Stordahi. CAP. CL14027 

Please Tell Me—A/ Alberts of Frou Aces. BRU. 05217 
Poem—B. von Geczy. H.M.V. EG3510 

Poor Butterfly—O. Peterson. H.M.V. JO383 

Poppa Piccolino—Primo Scala. POL. P1089 

Poppa Piccolino—P. Clarke. POL. P1082 

Prelude and Fugue in E flat—Dr. P. Isolfsson. H.M.V. 


Prelude a l|’apres midi d’un faune—Westminster S.O.:COL. 
DX1999 
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Quito—V. Silvester. COL. DB3411 

Rags to Riches—Primo Scala. POL. P1089 

Rags to Rich . Farmer. DEC. F10216 

Rags to Riches—B. Thorburn. PAR. F2527 

Record Hop—B. Lee. DEC. Ag 

Red Top—King Pleasure. ESQ. 10-336 

Remember Me—T. Brent. COL. DB3403 

Reverie (Debussy)—W. Gieseking. COL. LX1598 

Ricochet—G. Lombardo. BRU. 05219 

Ricochet—B8. Thorburn. PAR. F2527 

Ricochet—A. Cogan. H.M.V. BI0615 

a (Verdi)}—La donna e mobile ; Questa o quella— 

M. del Monaco. DEC. M682 

River of Smoke—B. Ives. COL. D 

Robe of Calvary—/. Froman. CAP. CL14024 

Robe Valsait, Une—Freres re. H.M.V. JOF84 

Rose Marie—. Loss. H.M.V. BD6158 

Rose Marie—S. Player. PAR. R3792 

Rose Marie—B. Maxwell. ORI. CB123 

Rose of Killarney—Father MacEwan. COL. DB3412 

Route 66—/. Parnell. PAR. R3802 

Samson et Delila “~~ core, Act lil— 
Philharmonia. COL. DX1898 

Say it isn’t so—G. Gibbs. ORI. CB1I224 


Scottish Country Dance in Strict Tempo—j. Shand. PAR. 
F3469 


Scottish Gems—Edinburgh S.A. Band. COL. MF375-6 

Screamin’ Boogie—S. Thompson. ESQ. 10-339 

Selection—Desert Song (Romberg)—R. Dixon. 
FB3698 


Shake a hand—S. Churchill. BRU. 05218 
Shake a hand—B. Parks. OR!. CBI236 
Shed a tear—S. og A wy 05218 

Silver Bell—K. Griffin. L. DC64 

Silver Hill—Edinburgh SA okey ee MF377 

Skaters’ —Waltz—Mantovani. DEC. F10210 

Skirts—E. Howard. ORI. CBI240 

Sleigh bells in the sky—/J. Colonna. . —— 

Slim Jim—Creep—T. Heath. DEC. F10222 

Smart Agden—L. Gullin Band. ESQ. 10-338 

Smooth Breeze—L. Gullin Band. ony 10-338 

Soft Shoulders—). Palmer. x CBI241 

Soir, Le—D. Reinhardt. DEC. F1I0219 

Sonata, No. 6in E er ntl COL. DX1896 
Sophisticated Lady—E. Garner. COL. DC640 

Sound of Love—/j. Froman. CAP. CL14024 

Spanish Fire Ball—H. Snow. H.M.V. JO384 

Starlight Serenade—S. Black. DEC. F10209 

St. George and the Dragonet—S. Dane. CAP. CL14025 
Suede Shoes—T. Foster. PAR. R379 

Suite, No. 3 in D (Bach)—Air—L.S. 0. COL. DX1896 
Sunflower Lane—B. Harrington. LO 1221 

Swedish Rhapsody—Primo Scala. POL. P1089 
ee Tree Top Tall—Deep River Boys. 
Tambo—A. Leaf. PAR. DP357 

nee & i F.0. H.M.V. 


Tango Walte—R >? Ay DB340! 
Tani—P. Taylor. COL. D 
PAR. DPF69 


COL. 


H.M.V. 
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Tausend Marchen in Einer Nacht—G. Winkler. COL. 
DCWI!9 

Tenderly—jud Conlon Singers. = 05215 

Tenderly—/j. Loss. H.M.V. BD615 

Tenderly—D. james. PAR. na791 

Tenderly—E. Calvert. COL. DB3409 

Terra Straniera—L. Tajoli. PAR. PO202 

Texilia—G. Browne. PAR. MP124 

That old black magic—N. Burns Quintet. ESQ. 5 

That's the price | paid for you—E. Howard. ORI. CB1240 

There was a time—-V. Silvester. COL. ay 00 

Tickled Pink—freres Domergue. H.M.V. JOF84 

Till they've all gone home—J. la Roza. LON. L1218 

Tiroleriandl, Im—Missi and T. Hart!. COL. DCV2 

Titicara—V. Silvester. COL. DB3411 

Too fat for the chimney—J. Colonna. = 05212 

Tous Mes Reves Passes—J: Pills. COL. DCFII3 

Tradewinds—D. Carroll. ORI. CB 1238 

Tropical—D. Carroll. ORI. CBI238 

Trumpet Fantasy—K. Baker. PAR. R3798 

Tuxpan—M. Aceves. H.M.V. JO386 

Uber’s Meer Klingt Ein Lied—G. Winkler. COL. DCWI9 

Until Morning—D. Kozel. H.M.V. JO340 

Until you said ‘‘ Goodbye ’’—E. Fisher. H.M.V. Bi0614 

Valentine—M. Guede. H.M.V. JO382 

Valse Romantique (Debussy) W. Gieseking COL LX1598 

Vanity Fair—Cameo Players. PAR. R3797 

Vaya Con Dio . Aceves. H.M.V. JO386 

Velvet Glove—T. Heath. DEC. FI02I1 

Village Oberek—D. Kozel. H.M.V. JO340 

Walkin’ tune—G. Mackenzie. CAP. CL14022 

Waltz of the Roses—K. Griffin. COL. DC64I 

Warsaw Concerto—T. Heath. DEC. FI02I1 


Way down yonder in New Orleans—S. Phillips. H.M.Y. 
BD6156 

Wham—G. Miller. H.M.V. MHI81 

What am | gonna do—Swanee River Boys. 


PAR. DP359 

When I’m with you—The Commanders. BRU. 05216 

wee ee got stuck up the chimney—B. Cotton. DEC. 
! 

When you hear Big Ben—Primo Scala. POL. P1089 


~ Where did my snowman go—R. Allen. BRU. 05233 


Where did my snowman go—?P. Clark. POL. P1056 
Wherever | go—Swanee River Boys. PAR. DP359 

Who put the devilin Evelyn’s eyes—Mills Bros. BRU. 05220 
Why, Daddy ?—R. Allen, Jj. Klein. BRU. 05223 

Why do I love you—. Lynne. PAR. F2528 

Wir Tanzen Langsam Walzer—B. de Weille. PAR. DPW8! 
Wish me good luck—M. Caruso. CAP. CL14028 

Woman is Strange—P. Winchell, J. Mahoney. ORI. CB1239 
Wooin’ we will go—L. Raine. LON. L1220 

Yesterdays—/j. Lynne. PAR. F2528 

Yo Ta Namora—X. Cugat. H.M.V. DC639 

You alone—K. Stevens. COL. DB3410 

You and |, Babe—F. Goudie. ys DCW20 

You alone—P. Como. H.M.V. B10624 

You can’t go wrong—T. Phillips. PAR. DP358 

You'll have to swing it—E. Fitz erald. BRU. 05175 

Young S A. Band. COL. MF376 
You're on Trial—D. James. PAR. R379! 

*Zat you Santa Claus—L. Armstrong. BRU. 05222 
Zauberflote—Arias—E. Muhi. H.M.V. DB30006 
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The Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 

RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this section 
at the rate of fou per word, with a minimum 
charge of 4s. Where the advertiser offers to send a list 
or requests a stamped addressed envelope, this will be 
treated as Trade and charged at the rate of sixpence 

per word, If a Box Number is used an extra Is. 6d. 
Should be added to the cost; this includes the forward- 
ing of sentben. Letters to Box Numbers should be posted 
to ‘‘ Office”’ address as stated below. All advertise- 
ments (copy in block letters or typewritten) should 
arrive by the 15th of any month and must be prepaid 
by the form of postal orders or chequmes addressed to 
‘The Gramophone’’, 49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. “The Proprietors retain the right to refuse or 
withdraw ‘“‘copy”’ at their discretion and accept no 
oo for matters arising from clerical or 
os errors, or of an advertiser not completing his 
contrac 





FOR SALE 


A BARGAIN RECORD CATALOGUE FREE on request. 
Send for January and future issues, containing hundreds 
of perfect orchestral, chamber and vocal 78s, including 
many rarities, and an excellent selection of mint LPs. 
Prompt and safe postal service; new Ss post free and 
part-exchanged for mint LPs and 78.—K. S. Holman, 
143 Greenway, Ickenham, Middlesex. Ruislip 2518. 

A BIG NUMBER OF LPs in mint state available; s.a.e. 
—70 Hampden Way, London, N.14. 

A COLLECTION OF LPs for sale; a few recent issues; 
stamp for details.—Devoy, 71 Lightburn Road, Halfway, 











Cambuslang, Lanarkshire 
A GARRARD THREE-SPEED AUTOCHANG C72A, 
complete with Astatic turnover head, £11 7 — 


new,unpacked.—Phone KEN 4940 (after 7 p.m.). 

A LARGE NUMBER OF CELEBRITY VOCALS for dis- 
posal; s.a.e.—70 Hampden Way, London, N.14. 

A LARGE NUMBER OF RARE VOCALS.—Battistini, 
Bonci, Caruso, De Gogorza, De Lucia, Destinn, Journet, 
» McCormack. Melba, Patti, Ruffo, Seinemeyer, 
Thill; complete operas: vocal scores; lib- 
books. Wanted: McCormack, Pinza and all 78 
deletions.—Crawley, 246 Church Street, Edmonton. N.9. 
Tel. EDM 7760. 











A SUPERB VOCAL COLLECTION must be sold; nearly 
a thousand deletions at very reasonable figures; choice 
G Ts and Fonotipias at pre-war cost; willing to 
accept offer for whole, A or ~~ discs: overseas 
welcomed; London area.—Box No. 2057 


ABOUT 300 CAREFULLY USED RECORDS for sale, 
mainly 10-inch, in mint condition; light classical; also 
dance by Cotton, Roy, Ambrose, Six Swingers, Hylton, 
Jackson, etc.; state needs; from ls. 6d. each. Callers 
by appointment only. — 15 Bibury Road, Hall Green, 
Birmingham 28. 

ACOUSTIC VOCALS including G & Ts and Polydors, 
— deleted electric vocals; list on application.—Box No. 








ACOUSTICAL QUAD AMPLIFIER, complete, in per- 
fect condition, £20. Lowther Wrotham AM Tuner, £3. 
—Box No. ‘ 

- ACOUSTICAL-QU UAD ” AMPLIFIER and Pre- 
amplifier, including Quad 78/334 compensator (used only 

conjunction with corner-ribbon-loudspeaker, etc.); 
good condition; £19 15s.—Hutchison, 54 Bounces Road, 
Edmonton, London, N.9. EDMonton 2959. 

ACOUSTICAL @Q.U.A.D. and matching unit, £30. 
C.T.S. 2-band Tuner, £10. Connoisseur Super-light- 
weight (three heads) and transformer, £7, or complete 
in cabinet with Connoisseur two-speed motor, £62. As 
new. Owner going overseas.—Last, 32 The Waldrons, 
Croydon 5068. 

AIDA (Decca) offered in exchange ior any three LP 
opera.—78 Queen Alexandra Road West, North Shields. 

AMERICAN LPs. — Bruckner 2nd, 6th, Berlioz; 
L’Enfant Du Christ; Mahler 3rd; Fliegende Hollander: 
few others. Also approx. 200 78s, mostly auto, mint 
DBs, etc.—Box No. 2040. 

hn Hy LPs.—Columbia SL106 Tales ot Hoffman, 

; Eterna 452 Slezack Operatic Recital, 30s.; Urania 
303 "Thousand and One Nights, 70s.; 219 Dvorak’s Rou- 




















salka, 105s.; Victor LCT1002 Magic Strings 35s.; 
LCT1005 McCormack, Caruso, Chaliapin, etc. Sacred 
Songs, 35s.; LCT1036 John McCormack, 35s.; LMX6101 


Rigoletto, 90s. oe BM/DNXH, London, W.C.1. 

ATTENTION LLECTORS!—“ H.M.V.” Gramophone, 
1900 A.D., £5. ‘Record List, £1. 80 Records, 1899 A.D., 
£5. Carriage extra.—John Allcorn, ‘“‘ Meadow View,’ " 
Herstmonceux, Sussex. 

BARGAIN.—Decca ‘‘ Decola’’ Radiogram, less radio: 
just refurbished and equipped with the new three-speed 
gear; price £110 or near offer.—Bourne End 224. 

BATTISTINI, Plancon, Sembrich, De Lucia, Martinelli 
and other vocals at reasonable price.—MOU 0701. 

BINDING CASES FOR VOLUME 30 of ‘‘ The Gramo- 
phone ”’ still available, price 3s. 6d. post free.—Remit- 
tance to: ‘“‘ The Gramophwne’”’, 49 Ebrington Road, 
Kenton, Middx. 


~BRADMATIC TAPE —— modified, three heads, bar- 
gain; 11 cu. ft. slate Corner Reflex Cabinet.—Bazire, 
Vicarage, Lavender Gardens, Battersea (5953). 
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BEETHOVEN: ‘‘ Archduke ’’ (Cortot), 
(Budapest), 
* Quixote ”’ 
ms — 16s.; Mendelssohn Violia 


( 
4 a. ibred. —Parrish, 51 Fountain 


206. ; Op. 69 


(Fournier), 15s.; Op. 133 
Sonatas; Strauss: 






50s. 

N0s.; 

63s.; 
Scacciati, 50s.; 
70s. Wanted: 
£ 
45s. Wright 35s; Lexington 
o.n.o.—Box 2034. 





DECCA 33B PLAYER for use with 


£3 15s.—Box No. 2053. 
DECCALIAN, 78 r.p.m., perfect mechanical and re- 
producing condition, literally as new; £15 or offer. -— 


existing radio, 











Barmsby, 11 Cromer Road, New Barnet, Herts. 
E.M.G. DR5 RADIOGRAM CHASSIS, 7 valve, 1948. 
in good working order, £15.—Gibson, Wood End, Hawk- 


stone Avenue, Guiseley, Yorks. 


E.M.G. Hand-made Mark XB Acoustic Gramophone, 
electric motor, standing on record cabinet, spare sound- 
boxes and accessories; perfect os condition. — 
Colver, 239 Graham Road, Sheffield 

EMG SPECIAL ACOUSTIC MODEL, electric motor, 
two sound boxes, needle cutters; nearest offer to £12.— 
46 Talbot Road, Rickmansworth, Herts 

EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY.—Top class Sees 
Three-speed Reproducer, superb sound; bargain; £45.— 
Box No. 2033. 

EXPERT MOVING-COIL PICKUP.—Standard 78 record 
type, for thorn needles, with Expert transformer; as 
new.—Hutchison, 54 Bounces Road, Edmonton, London, 
N.9. EDMonton 2959. 

FIBRED.—‘“‘ Faust ’’ (Nash), 45s. ‘ Otello” (Fusati), 
£4. Schubert 5th, 14s. Beethoven 6th (Toscanini), 20s. 
Others. Current vocals, overtures, ballet, etc. Columbia 
History of Music (current and deleted), cheap. = — V. 
Portable Gramophone, model 102, perfect, £6 —- 
Box No. 2042. 

— — 
column 

FOR =< ALE.—Coilection of discs by Nelson Eddy, good 
condition. —Box No. 2024. 























Rare Records (Reg.) — ‘Trade 








FOR SALE.—67 symphonies (265 records). Decca LP 
London = perfect order. Offers? — BCM/DOAK, 
- 





T.s and other early issues.—See Rare Records 
a. Trade column 





ASTATIC TURNOVER PICKUP, 


GARRARD unused, 
25s.—Mitchell, 4 Miller Street, Larkhall, Lanarkshire. 


GARRARD RC/60 78 AUTOCHANGER with Decca 
pickup, head and sapphire; perfect; offers.—Box No. 2048. 

GARRARD RC80.—Three-speed changer, latest Decca 
78 and LP H type head, both fitted diamond stylii, 
Garrard fibre head, cabinet, almost new, £20; superhet 
feeder, 3-wavebands, suitable for most amplifiers.— 
Gooneratne. 35 Gresham Road, Brixton, 8.W.9 

GOING ABROAD.—Finest high-fidelity Acoustical PA 
Equipment with splendid appearance (in great demand 
for socials, fetes, fashion shows, etc.). Twin tables, 
radio unit, spare amplifier, speakers “ncluding Laby- 
rinth) and every possible accessory plus 450 excellent 
records including unique dance programmes, sound 
effects, etc. Complete with list of customers. Excep- 
tional opportunity. Bargain for quick sale. £250. — 
53 Monsdale Drive, Brentry, Bristol. Tel. 67140. 

GOODMANS 12-in. SPEAKERS, one £3, one £5. — 
Jackson, 470 Whalley Road, Clayton-Le-Moors, Accring- 
ton, Lancs, 

“GRAMOPHONE,” January, 1944 to December, 1953 
inclusive, £3.—53 Monsdale Drive, Brentry, Bristol. 

GRUNDIG ‘‘ REPORTER ’’ TAPE RECORDER for sale, 
as new, six months old, with three spare tapes; cost 
80 guineas new, willing to — for £70 or near ’ offer, 
with spare tapes —Box No. 2035 

GRUNDIG TAPE RECORDER, as 
copes: first offer over £59.—62 The 

Xx. 














1953 








new, mike, five 
Drive, Feltham, 





<< oer: ay rt gy my (new), ” fitted 
in Boffle by mak £12. Decca LP Player with 
X/M/S head Fey condition), £7. Several American 
LPs (mint), 25s. H.M.V. Fre nch rse, 15 records and 
-book a ay £3. H.M.V. Portable Gramophone, £3. 
—Box No. 2031. - 

I WILL TAKE YOUR FIBRED CLASSICAL 78s against 
new LPs; send me disposals lists; Mengelberg records 
wanted.—Box No. 2043. 


JAZZ RECORDS FOR SALE. — Golden Age, Swing. 
Bop; large stock of deleted Parlophones and H.M.V:s; 
write stating requirements or call week-ends. — 88 Stag 
Lane, Edgware, Middlesex. 


LEAK TL/12 and Varislope, £25; Sand-filled 9 cu. ft. 
enclosure and treble assembly cabinet in walnut, £12, 
buyer collects; Axiom 101 Speaker, £4; Leak. Pickup. 78 
ruby stylus with transformer, £7.—Appletree Cottace. 
New Road, Esher (4266). 


LIMITED NUMBER Classical 10-in., 12-in. Records 
for disposal, all in good condition:—Write: ‘‘ Marlies ’’, 
Dixon’s Coppic Farm, St. Leonards, Nr. Tring, Herts. 

LINGUAPHONES FOR re ae German, 
French; complete; as new; 7 gns. — 19 Sondes 
Place Drive, Dorking. 
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LOWTHER MASTER CONTROL, £12. DT4 Tuner, 
£20. Crossovers, Quarter Section 2,000, 15s., 1,000 25s., 
half section; 1,500, 35s.—Rogers, 41 Suffolk House, Circus 
— a Johns eae London, N.W.8. PRImrose 4959. 
RMACK ARLY RECORDS. — Die. Mainacht, 
a (folk), 5 ~ Meines Herzens, Waldeseinsamkeit 
and rare operatic.—Box No. 2051. 
~M.S.S. PMR.1 TAPE RECORDER without loudspeaker; 
microphone if required; offers to 5 Broadoak Avenue, 
Enfie 

QUAD AMPLIFIER, complete with V78/33 compensator 
unit and Decca C2 LP head; all carefully used and in 

‘as new ’’ condition. Demonstration any evening. Near 
Purley. £20.—Box No. 2023. 

RECORDING WIRE, 20s. hour. Wire Recorder. cheap. 
—Simonis, 2/130 Randolph Avenue, W.9. 

RECORDS in fibred or unused condition from 2s. each; 
symphonies, concerti, instrumental, vocal and others.— 
Box No 55. 

ROGERS JUNIOR AMPLIFIER, 10 watts, push-pull, 
triodes, LP/78/radio correction with 4-station pre-set 
tuner. Knightsbridge. £31.—Box No. 2047. 

SALE:—BSR MU14 Motor, £4; Decca X/M/S Pickup, 
D heads, LP sapphire, standard diamond, £5 10s.; 
RD Junior Corner Cabinet, suitable W10/CS Wharfedale, 
£6; RD Junior Amplifier, original version, £8. No 
422 Woodborough 
































reasonable offer refused. — Jarratt, 
Road, Nottingham. 

‘* SOUNDMIRROR ”’ TAPE RECORDER, excellent con- 
dition with microphone and three new tapes; only reason 
for selling—replacing with new model; price £40; 
Birmingham  district.—Box No. 2025. 

USED RECORDS BUSINESS in large coastal town, 
firmly established; highly profitable; shop, showroom, 
a my largest stock of deletions on south coast.— 
Box _No. 2049. 

~WEARITE TAPE-DECK, as new, rarely used, £25 
o.n.o. Also 250 deletions 1901-1920; cheap for quick dis- 
posal.—14 Cleveland Way, Mile End Road, London, E.1. 
STEpney 1098 after 7.30 p.m. 

WHARFEDALE BRONZE, 10 in., 3 ohm, as new, £3, 
0.n.0.—Box No. 2036. 

WHARFEDALE SUPER 8, in special 5 cu. ft. cabinet, 
£3. E.M.G. Steepcut Filter, 25s. Post-war 78s, 3s. each, 
eee, condition.—Welling, 18 Bell View, Windsor, 
Berks. 





























WHARFEDA 8-in. SPEAKER, 30s.; W.B. 81012 
(10-in.), £2; atcoth perfect); o.n.o. — 218 Canterbury 
Avenue, Bradford, 
78s, ALL EXCELLENT.—Rachmaninov Isle of Dead 
(Koussevitsky), £2; Scriabin Poem of Ecstasy (Stokow- 
ski), 25s.; — Symphony (Walter), £3; Tristan 
Excerpts (Rodzinski), £2; Tannhauser Overture and 
Venusberk Music (Stokowski), 25s.; also many Sinatra, 
Louis Levy and Peter Yorke "deletions. —Ritchie, 6 Fin- 
laystone Road. Kilmacolm, Renfrewshire. 
18s—1,000.—Slightly used, mint condition, symphonies, 
concertos, operatic, all purchased new in las 2s Dear 
at 2s. to 3s. per disc for orchestral and 2s. 6d. 6d. 
for vocal records. 8S.a.e. for lists.—G. Cocks, 2 pen 
wareels Plymouth. 
600 VOCAL and -Instrumental Deletions; send stamp 

~ a 1 monthly list. See Rare Records (Reg.)—Trade 
column ' 

















WANTED 


A COLLECTION OF LPs REQUIRED. — Absolutel, 
highest offers submitted for later and bétter issues.-— 
~ 70 Hampdén Way, London, N.14. (Enterprise 








A CONSIDERABLE NUMBER of certain types of 
records urgently wanted, as follows: All kinds of LP 
in mint condition; 78 r.p.m. electric vocals, short works. 
recent issues, and all 10 in. Best offers for perfect 
Part exchanges against new or unused s and 
78s; collection or boxes sent.—K. S. Holman, 143 Green- 
ay Ickenham, Middlesex. Ruislip 2518. 

A COPY MONTEVERDI LEAFLET, H.M.V., or loan. 

—Garbutt, 14 Coleridge Avenue, Gateshead, Durham. 

A NUMBER OF OPERATIC and Lieder 78s required; 
old single-sided and newer ones.—70 Hampden Way. 
a N.14. 

A NUMBER OF LPS DESIRED, up to 22s. 6d. offered 
ina oe issues. Shaws 174 Ellerdine Road. Hounslow, 
Xx. 


A NUMBER OF PIANO AND VIOLIN RECORDS 
sought. Joachim, Sayasate, Friedman, Hofmann, 
Godowsky, Busoni, etc,, etc.; please send details to: 
Ward, 174 Ellerdine Road, peaeeer Middx. 

A PRIVATE COLLECTOR ishes to purchase 9 
tral and vocal 788 and LPs; ee A. bought in. any 
quantity.—Write Box 3 4 2039 9. 

ADVERTISER REQUIRES Columbia record DC378. .— 
Palmer, 28 Montpelier coor ee Ww.s5. 

ALL LPs REQUIRED.—J Classical, also 78s.— 
Pearse, 14 Mapleleafe Gardens. wTeoed. Val 2286. 
~ BACH PIANO CONCERTO, F minor, Ethel Bartlet 
enone Gramophone Society) .—Box No: 2021. 
~ CET — “Gianni Schicchi’’ 50028; ‘‘ Tabarro ”’ 
50029, x:  Panciulla del West ’’ 1215; unscratched; reason- 
able.—Box No. 2029. 

CHOIR IN HOLLAN Stainer’s Crucifixion 
(H.M.V. set) in ~~ wy conden: offers to Schilpzand, 
Koninzinneweg, Hilversum. 

~ CINEMA ORGAN RECORDINGS issued between the 
wars, Torch, Foort, MacLean, Casey, etc.; details, con- 
dition and price to Sydney Berne, 5950 Cote des Neiges 
Roac. Apt. 28, Montreal, Canada. 

Cr iLLECTOR requires early jazz records, Parlophone 
Rhythm Style, Miff Mole, Nicholls, Venuti, Dorsey, etc. 
Also “‘ Fats ” Waller, Casa Loma, etc. State condition 
and price; all letters answered; can collect within 50 
miles Birmingham.—BM/NMLG, London, W.C.1. 
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CLASSICAL LPs WANTED, 22s. paid for recent issues, 
especially chamber music.—Devoy, 71 Lightburn Road, 
Halfway, Cambuslang, | Lanarkshire. 

COLUMBIA. DX1175,_ Dna! (Kentner); early piano 
recordings.—Box No. 

DUTCH TINGUAPHONE COURSE WANTED. — E. W. 
Jarvis, 13 Herbert Road, Bromley, Kent. 

ENTHUSIASTIC (IMPECUNIOUS) BEGINNER invites 
detailed offers complete Gramophone/Radio Equipment 
or separate items.—Burton, 24 Lord Street, Morecambe. 

FONOS and other vocals of Bonci, Zenatello, Burzio, 
De Lucia, Amato, etc.; buy or exchange similar; also 
wanted: Cane fibres. —2 Suffolk Avenue, Chaddesden, 
Derby. 

~ GARRARD RC80 OR RC75A, 
Te speaker; lowest price to: 

11. 

GENUINE U.K. COLLECTOR will gladly exchange _ 
artists U.K. recordings with collectors A. 
Canada, for U.S.A. recordings of Hank Williams. All 
replies answered. —Box No. 2022. 

JAZZ/BOP/LP/VOCAL/OPERA RECO bougnt. — 
Moxsom, 206 Forest Road, London, E.17 (LAR 1880). 

JOHNNY ROWE WILL BUY your unwanted Jazz 
records; quantity immaterial; state titles, bands and 
price required. ae or call week-ends.—88 Stag Lane, 
Edgware, Middlese 27 

LALO’S svuPRONTE ESPAGNOLE on 78s; send de- 
tails of age, performers, condition, price, etc., to: 
Mid. Kerrich, R.N.S., Culdrose, .Cornwall. 

LEAK V.S. TUNER WANTED, London area; good con- 
dition; all letters answered.—Box No. 2056. 


























; Decca XMS heads, corner 
15 Cambridge Road, 
































—_— TELEVISION SOUND — —PRImrose 
4959 





LPs PURCHASED for 25s. and 17s. 6d. Fespectively; 
private collector; a few LPs for disposal.—Box No. 

RADIOGRAM REQUIRED. — Nearly new, a 
instrument, reasonable price; details to Holford, The 
on Saffron Walden, Essex. 

RY MY OFFER for collectors’ vocals; any quantity 
LPs wanted.—J. Hewitt, 33 Knockbreda Road, Rosetta, 
Belfast. 

~ URGENTLY WANTED.—Bach Wedge Fugue (Dupre, 
DB4000/1), Beandentns $2 (Fischer, DB7612/3); Beet- 
hoven Sonatas - 12/3 (Menuhins, DB580 /48), Op. 
30/2 (Dubois, DFX195/7); ran ms Sonat a, Op. 78 (Tel- 
manyi, DB4633/5); Schumann ay , Gas ——— 

Bergh, EH128 Liszt Rha $1 bourg, 
C2761/2); Elgar In the South pen K 1301/3): ~~ 

Tibetan Ballet —— Lavagne Concerto Romantique 
(PDT66/68) ; ‘Symphony $104 (Weisbach, 
IMPO14066/8) ; teal Jupiter (Strauss, POL69845/8 or 
Jochum, E3333/6), Pantasia, K475 ae. DB5637/8); 
DA1232 (Elman). Following vocals: B812 (Curci), 
DB894 and 895 eae. DB1356 (Zenatelio) DB1562 
(Schone), Caruso G Ts (52368—Iris, 52419—Adriana) ; 
DB5561/2 Leisner, DESSGS, 5574, 5635 (Teschemacher), 
DB5595, 5596, 5693 (Fuc hs-Beckmann), DB5630 (Ralf), 
SKB3291 (Pertile). Will pay highest prices. — T. L. 
Clear, Fonthill, Godalming. 

URGENTLY WANTED. — Desiree Ellinger singing 
‘Far Away’’ and ‘‘I Sleep in My Heart” from Silver 
Wings, and any records by her from “ ge ” also 
any Lilian Davies records from Song of the Sea; state 
price and condition.—Box No. 2026. 

















URGENTLY WANTED. — Harry James ‘* Jubilee ’’ 
Vocalion 8136, ‘‘ Texas Chatter ’’ Vocalion 5146, Met- 
ronome All Star Band | ‘** Bugl Rag” H.M.V. 
B9195, Benny Goodman ‘‘ Sw . Sue ’’ H.M.V. bes _- 





VOCAL AND PIANO DELETIONS in perfect condition; 
high prices for Se ee Schumann, Rosenthal, etc.; 
78s only.—Box N 

WANTED — Brigadoon H.M.V. B9748-9, vocal selection, 
Tough at the Top; good condition. rc enqeneten, 11A 
Harewood Road, 8S. Croydon. 

WANTED DELETIONS. — Afro-Cubano by Lecuona, 
A. Orefiche by Cugat and Hermanos Morales on H.M.V. 
GVs and Columbia DCs and MCs.—G. Braham, 14 Store 
Street, W.C.1. 

WANTED. — H.M.V. 1121 Table Radio; offers to: 
Korper, 48 Winchester Court, Vicarage Gate. W.8. 
WES 3182. 


WANTED. —Record Player, 78 r.p.m., also Sonata K454, 
Mozart.—Write: Sister Hill, Alton ’ General Hospital, 
Alton, Hamochire. 
WANTED URGENTLY.—LPs all types, also ey vocals 
and short sets only; prices for reco 
condition. — Write, phone or call before I 
E. Chaffers, 108 Kensington Park Road, London, W.11. 
(Park 5594.) 


























MISCELLANEOUS 


BADLY PLANNED INSTALLATION will not yield 
high- ‘Adelity results; it pays to consult an established 
engineer. —Woollett, FORest Hill 2527 

~ AMATEUR INSTRUMENTALISTS are invited to join a 
new symphony orchestra, rehearsing on Thursday even- 
ings in central London (no subeestaiéen? -—Box No. 2030. 

AN ELECTRONIC ENGINEER is available for modifi- 
cations, repairs and advice. Important announcement: 
In order to deal with increasing business I have taken 
larger premises in the London area. New address and 
telephone: Woollett, 137 Wells Park Road, S.E.26. FORest 

















BACHELOR offers accommodation to another in his 
exceptionally well furnished and comfortable s/c flat 


in Glasgow.—Box No. 2027. 





BACHELOR, general interests including music. wishes 

contact another, view friendship, Glasgow.——Box Ne. _ mrs. 
BACHELOR (26), N. London, interes music, 

phone, theatre, would like to meet friends with Shaihen 

interests.—Box No. 2052. 
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WILL IMPROVE 
YOUR PRESENT 
RADIOGRAM OR 
RECORD PLAYER. 
GIVE IT NEW 
LIFE AT MOST 
MODEST COST 


Many owners of good radiograms and 
record players bearing famous names 
have in recent years given their instru- 
ments new life by fitting Barker Sound 
Units. 

The fine cabinets and good radio 
chassis or amplifiers used in these 
reproducers, as far back as the mid-1930’s, 
are often ahead of the loudspeakers fitted 
in them. A new DUODE unit will, in 
such cases, bring fresh pleasure and 
enjoyment at low cost. 


A single Duode covers the full 
frequency range of the latest LP and MP 
records, bringing out their detail and 
brilliance in unmatched naturalness. 
When changing an old 78 r.p.m. turn- 
table for a new two- or three-s 
model, also change to Duode for full real- 
isation of the new recording standards. 


And, if we may add one more thought 
for the benefit of those who seek good 
sound, the modest extra cost of a Duode 
fitted to good commercial instruments 
of current age is a remarkably fine 
investment. 


INSIST ON HEARING IT 
ASK A GOOD DEALER 
or write for details to: 


BARKER 
NATURAL REPRODUCERS 


3 Newman Yard, London, W.1 
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GENUINE INTRODUCTIONS to refined new friends, 
beth sexes, home and overseas.—V.C.C., 34 Honeywell 
Road, London, S.W.11 


LADIES WANTED FOR RECORD COUNTER, Kensing- 
ton Music Shop. One to take charge. who must be 
experienced and have good knowledge of catalogues, also 
one Junior Assistant; might suit two friends; apply 
stating experience, age and salary required.—Box No. 2058. 

LONDONER Plattensammler méchte gerne Schaliplatten 
mit Auslandischem Sammler tauschen; Langspielplatten 
oder normal.—Box No. 2037. 

‘RECITALS.—United Free Church, Woodford Green, 
Essex. Saturdays 8 p.m. Main works January 9th: 
Brahms’ Violin Concerto; February 13th: Dvorak’s New 
World; March 13th: Elgar Violin Concerto. Leak equip- 
ment, unique speaker system. Programmes, large S.a.e. 
to D. J. Steven, 36 Glengall Road, Woodford Green, 

















WELL EDUCATED YOUNG LADY (25), interests: 
Opera, theatre, astrology; wishes correspond others, both 
sexes, interest in or connected with these subjects.— 
Box No. 2038. 

WILL ANYONE who took a complete or part record- 
ing of the Coronation, i.e., the drive to abbey/the 
ceremony/and return procession, allow me to have 
same copied? I have my own equipment to do this with. 
—Write: Ashworth, 6 New Barn Lane. Rochdale. 

YUUR TAPE RECORDING transferred to disc. 
Queensway Private Recording Studios, 123 Queensway, 
W.2. Phone BAY 4992 


TRADE 


Rates for this section—sixpence per word—with a 
min:mum charge of eight shillings. 

Goods advertised in this section are available to all 
readers. 


A BARGAIN RECORD CATALOGUE FREE on request. 
Start 1954 well, if not already on our mailing list, by 
sending for the January issue. You should find this 
of great interest if you are seeking perfect copies of the 
finest S.P. orchestral, chamber and vocal recordings, 
including many rarities, and mint copies of the best 

Ps. We set an exceptionally high standard of condi- 
tion, and guarantee all discs. Prompt and safe postal 
service; new LPs post free and part-exchanged for mint 
LPs and 78s.—K. S. Holman, 143 Greenway, Ickenham, 
Middlesex. Ruislip 2518. 

A BARGAIN FOR THORN NEEDLE USERS.—Original 
Burmese Coloured Needles, very hard and mature, fit all 
standard pickups; send 2s. 6d. and 24d. s.a.e. for packet 
of 100. Money refunded if not satisfied.—R.A.C.. 23a 
Connaught Street, London, W.2. 

‘A BIG FREE LIST of records and books, including 
imported LPs and 78s. Please request vocal or non- 
vocal. Special (tax free) service for overseas collectors; 
inquiries welcomed.—Renton, Tiptree, Colchester, Essex. 
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ALL KINDS of records wanted, any quantities; state 
price. — Eddy’s (Nottm.) Ltd., 135 Alfreton Road, 
Nottingham. 


AMERICAN MAGAZINES.—One year Audio Engineer- 
ing, 28s. 6d., specimen copies 3s. Free booklet quoting 
others. High Fidelity Record Changer, etc.—Willens Ltd., 
(Dept. 15), 101 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


ANOTHER LIST of slightly used records, including 
LPs, now ready. Everything for the music lover at prices 
below the average. Please enclose stamp.—Gray & 
Morton, 18 Strathtay Road, Sheffield, 11. Tel. 62615. 


BEST PRICES for your unwanted LP and standard 
records; details to: Thom, 72 West Port, Edinburgh. 


CABINETS MADE TO ORDER.—Call or send draw- 
ings. Open till 5.30 p.m. Saturdays.—A. Davies & Co. 
(Cabinet Makers), Cabinet Department, 3 Parkhill Place, 
off Parkhill Road, London, N.W.3 (GULliver 5775). 


FOREIGN COLLECTORS visiting Italy may purchase 
direct from Monteverdo Adolfo’s Store in Milan, 50 Corso 
Garibaldi (the interior of a palace), early gramophone 
records for collectors. Lyric Opera, Celebrities, Rare 
Recordings from 2 to 1935 on records. Fonotipia, 
Zonofono, G. & T., Berliner, H.M.V., Victor, Columbia, 
Gigale, Odeon and Pathé, etc. 


GODLEYS BUY every type and any quantity of gramo- 
a ony records.—2 Shudehill, Manchester. Tel. DEAns- 
gate 


..GRAMPOO IS THE ONLY ANTI-STATIC the makers of 
which do not spend disproportionate amounts on adver- 
tising. Thus they can afford to put the very best of 
ingredients into the product itself, keeping the price 
low and the quality supreme. Our new Gramponge 
record sponge is carefully selected, purified and inspected 
before packing. It is a worthy companion to Grampoo, 
being kindest to records, superbly efficient and long 


























lived.—Manufacturers and sole distributors: Franell 
Laboratories Ltd., 117 Wellesley Court, London, W.9. 
GRAMOPHONE RECORD CABINETS. — “ Excellent 


value and most obviously made with a knowledge of 
record storage ’’; ‘‘ beautifully finished piece of work.’’ 
These are extracts from recent appreciative letters. 
Become a satisfied customer yourself. Money returned if 
not satisfied. Write for details. Hire purchase arranged. 
—Stamford, 20 College Parade, Salusbury Road, London, 
N.W.6 


IF YOU ARE WANTING good fibre-pjayed records of 
classical or operatic music, we have some 5,000 of such 
records in stock. We do not issue catalogues as they 
sell too quickly. If you cannot call, write and tell us 
what you require, no doubt we can supply. Only records 
in perfect condition sent. Prices approx. half what the7 
would cost new. Deletions and other rarities at reason- 
able prices.—The Gramophone Exchange Ltd., 121. 123 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
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IN ADDITION to Schwann, we can now supply the 
Harrison catalogue of American EP.45’s; ls. 6d. monthly. 








—William Lennard Concerts, 38 Norbury Avenue. 
Thornton Heath. 
MANY THOUSANDS of slightly used records in 


guaranteed perfect condition, opera, 
and long playing. Regular lists issued of vocal anc 
long playing records. Send 5s. for six issues (refundec 
from first purchase).—H. C. Harridge, 8 Moor Street, 
Cambridge Circus, London, W.1. Phon:: Gerrard 7108. 

~ MIDLAND GRAMOPHILES.—For modifications ane 
design of your Hi-fidelity equipment consult R. & 
Russell, 99 Parkfield Road, Stourbridge, Worcs. 

NO OBLIGATION TO PURCHASE.—Play and try be- 
fore you buy, any and every microgroove record adver- 
tised in ‘‘ The Gramophone ’’. Details 24d. stamp from 
N. Staffs Record Library, 25/27 Victoria Place, Fenton, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

OUTSTANDING FEATURES of the new Triumph T.3: 
10-watt push-pull circuit; flat response 20-20,000 cycles: 
remote T.C. unit; switched controls and compensated 
inputs. Price only £16 10s. complete. Terms if required. 
—Triumph Amplifiers, 26 Lower Richmond Road, London. 
S.W.15. PUTney 2667. 

RARE | S (Reg.), 86 Oxford St., Manchester, 1, 
offer, in addition to their usual free monthly list of 
vocal and instrumental deletions, a special large list 
of vocal rarities (Fonotipia, G. T.’s, etc.), price ls. 
refunded on orders supplied. 

RECORD COVERS.—Made of stiff board. 12-in. 2s. sd. 
per doz.; 10-in. ls. 10d. per doz.; 7-in. Is. - per doz. 
lease add 1s. 6d. packing and carriage. Trade inquires 
invited.—Young & Co., 194 Drayton Park, London, N.5. 
CANonbury 2296. 


SLIGHTLY USED LP AND SP RECORDINGS, inclua- 
ing deletions; good condition guaranteed; send stamps 
for list.—Kelly’s, Dalton Road, 


STIFF RECORD COVERS, 500 to 1,000; samples and 
quotations.—24 Mill Road, Haverhill. 


THE RECORD COLLECTORS’ SHOP, 121 High Road, 
Willesden Green, London, N.W.10 (Willesden 7008) will 
send their list of mint LPs on request. Wants list of 
current and deleted 78 records dealt with; s.a.e. please 
for reply. 


WANTED.—LP records, mint, vocal, modern 78s, state 
price.—T. P. Winter, 48 Brunswick Road, Edinburgh, 7. 


WANTED URGENTLY.—Long playing and vocal records 
in perfect condition; high prices paid for perfect copies. 
—H. C. Harridge, 8 Moor Street, Cambridge Circus, W.1. 


15s. FIRST PAYMENT SECURES records approximate 
cash value £5, balance payable eith monthly instal- 
ments of 12s. H.M.V., Columbia, Decca, etc., special 
lists and long playing. Also ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Recorded 
Music ”’ published at £5 5s., similar terms.—Hamiltons 
of Bristol Ltd., 45/53 Church Road, Redfield, Bristol, 5. 


lieder, orchestra! 
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SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS 


Catalogue Issued Regularly 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33 HIGH STREET, OXFORD 








popular make. 
Delivered free. 





CABINETS MADE TO ORDER 


ANY SIZE OR FINISH 
CALL OR SEND DRAWINGS FOR QUOTATION 


B. KOSKIE (Dept. F.), 72-76 Leather Lane, Holborn, E.C.1 


Phone : CHANCERY 6791-6792 


a” 


capacity 250. 
16” deep. 


mahogany. Queen 











THE CABINET TO 
TAKE YOUR OWN 
ASSEMBLY 


With clear ‘‘ top deck ”’ 
£11/15/-, or as illustrated, with 
amplifier chamber 104” x 14” and 
fitted with easi-slide cabinet to 
take your own motor unit of any 

Price £€13/15/-. 

Record storage 
Q” wide, 32” high, 
In oak, walnut or 
Anne legs 
same price. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded. 


A. L. STAMFORD 


20 College Parade, 
Salisbury Rd., London, N.W.6 


Price 





No. 9 Cabinet 








AMPLIFIERS 
PRE-AMPLIFIERS 


HANDMADE 
PICK 
UPS 





fe 


GRAMOPHONES LTD. 


INGERTHORPE, GREAT NORTH ROAD, LONDON, N.2 


Telephone: Mountview 6875 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR TAPE RECORDING AND REPRODUCTION 


LOUD SPEAKERS 
RADIO EQUIPMENT 


LATEST 
LISTS 
ON REQUEST 
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ENDORSING 3-D RADIO 









a We are indebted to A. F. Bushell, Esq., who obtained one of our D.X. Plus Four Radiograms 

be via Messrs. Webb’s Radio, for the following letter of appreciation which confirms our 

—_ cy recommendation that you can relax with Sound Sales. 

“3: ‘“* Regarding the performance of the instrument this exceeds my expectations, and I was 

ted expecting quite a lot. 

= ; ‘“*T have heard many Radiograms of popular makes during the past two years and at 

7 varying prices, but none to equal the realism of the Sound Sales. The makers are to be 

- congratulated on producing such an instrument irrespective of the low price. 

_ ‘“* What impresses me in particular is the spaciousness of the sound. There is no sense of 

= it coming from a point source and I am more than pleased with my purchase.”’ 
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tons SOUND SALES LTD., WEST STREET, FARNHAM, SURREY Farnham 6461-2-3 


LONDON AGENTS : WEBB’S RADIO — HOLLEY’S RADIO STORES 





OMNI-DIRECTIONAL 3 S k S 
-Speaker System 
WIS/CS SUPER 8/CS SUPER 5 
‘Treble Units Facing Upwards Crossover Frequencies 800 and 5,000 c/s 
The bass speaker is the W15/CS with a fundamental resonance below 30 C/S ; the 
middle speaker is the Super 8/CS ; and the third speaker is the Super 5 with response 
well maintained to 16,000 C/S. The crossover unit is a 4 section type, with crossover 


frequencies of 800 and 5,000 C/S. A volume Control is now fitted to the middle 
and top speakers which also face upwards to avoid undue directional effects. 


The Wharfedale W10/CS unit is also suitable for use as the middle speaker. 
The horizontal cabinet can be supplied to suit a 10 in. unit without extra charge. 





DEMONSTRATION—The following Radio Retailers are equipped to give 
demonstrations of the Wharfedale Three-Speaker System :— 

















——— B-K Partners Ltd., 229 Regent St., London, W.! (entrance Hanover St.) Tel. : Regent 1051 
City Sale & Exchange Ltd., 93/4 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. Tel. : Central 9391 
Classic Electrical Co. Ltd., 364 Lower Addiscombe Road, Croydon, Surrey. Tel. : Addiscombe 6061 
Holley’s Radio Stores, 285 Camberwell Road, London, S.E.5. Tel. : Rodney 4988 
Jewkes & Co., 28/31 Broad Street, Birmingham, |. Tel. : Midland 4829 
C. Milsom & Son, North Gate, Bath. Tel. : Bath 5675 
J. F. Sutton, 89 Crane Street, Salisbury. | Tel. : Salisbury 4633 
Webb’s Radio, 14 Soho Street, Oxford Street, London, W.!. Tel. : Gerrard 2089 : 
John W. Gray Ltd., 82 Westborough, Scarborough. Tel. : Scarborough 707 [ PRICES (TAX FREE) 
R. Barker & Co. Ltd., 6 Albion Place, Leeds. Tel. : Leeds 22086 l 
° 1 WIHS5/CS sand-filled Enclosure £47 0 0 
| Treble Assembly .............000-. £16 10 0 
| HS/CR3 Crossover with V.C.’s £8 10 0 
I 
T arreda eC 7 cee 
WIRELESS WORKS 2 Sand filled Back Panels (40 in. x 24 in.) to 
[ complete the enclosure, where a_ suitable 
BRADFORD ROAD IDLE BRADFORD YORKS corner is not available, can be supplied at £12 
Phone : Idle 1235/6 (2 lines). Grams : Wharfdel, Idle, Bradford y per-pair. . 
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England’s Finest HIGH FIDELITY AMPLIFIERS 
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¥%& For music reproduced as it was recorded 
—with ail its excitement, colour and 
richness ... 


* For music reproduced without distor- 
tion, either mechanical or electrical .. . 


> For music reproduced with al// the 
instruments of the orchestra in natural 
balance and perspective. 


Qe PLB. 


“Th Oates FREQUENCY RESPONSE 
r i | c/s to 170,000 c/s 
B, 


PRICE: 40 gns. 


Pamphonic FOR SOUND - NATURALLY : las 


Industrial enquiries to: PAMPHONIC REPRODUCERS LTD 


Westmoreland Road 











H. C. HARRIDGE 


8 MOOR ST., CAMBRIDGE CIRCUS 


W.1 








Classical and Operatic Records 
(LP and Standard) 


Bought, Sold and Exchanged 


LARGE STOCKS OF DELETIONS 
AND: RARITIES. LISTS SENT. 
Send 5/- for 6 issues 
(deducted from first order) 


Rogers, Quad and Leak Amplifiers always 
in stock 


NEW LONG PLAYING RECORDS 
SUPPLIED POST FREE 


Send for full details of our Cabinets, Baffles 
and Equipment 








OPEN DAILY EXCEPT THURSDAY 


Monday to Friday 11 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 





Saturdays 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Telephone : Gerrard 7108 
















London, N.W.9 Telephone: Colindale 713] 


HIGH FIDELITY REPRODUCTION 


(Is ANN eer 
\ 


hy — 
en 
WITH A MINIMUM. OF WEAR 


calls for the use of S. G. BROWN PRECISION SAPPHIRE NEEDLES 
No. I. ‘‘ Miniature ’’ jewel-tipped needle for Lightweight pickups. 
No. 2. ‘‘ Straight ’’ jewel-tipped needle for Crystal pickups. 
No. 3. ‘‘ Trailer ’’ jewel-tipped needle for Medium-weight pickups. 
No. 4. ‘‘ Knee Bend -Trailer’’ jewel-tipped needle for older Heavy-- 
weight pickups. 
No. 5. ‘‘ Miniature Solid Sapphire ’’ needle for Lightweight pickups. 


PRICES (Subject to full Trade Discount) 
Nos. 1-4, 7/-, plus 2/4 P.T. Post 6d. No. 5, 9/3, plus 3/1 P.T. Post 6d. 


There’s a S. G. BROWN PRECISION SAPPHIRE NEEDLE 
for every type of PICKUP 


All S. G. Brown Precision Sapphire Needles are protectively mounted on a useful double-sided’ 
stroboscope (78 & 33-1/3 r.p.m.). An instructive and interesting Brochure with oy 4 useful 
hints on obtaining better reproduction gladly sent on request. Write to Dept. G 









SHAKESPEARE ST., WATFORD 
2.6.i Brown 11d, se ncotinl nape 


4| 








ss iat ~~ ~. Ae Oe © feet eel 
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REAL HIGH FIDELITY at modest cost... 


@ Manufacturer - to - Consumer policy saves you one-third cost! ! 


You may have already extended your record 
reproducer to include the now firmly estab- 
lished LP Records. You may be considering 
doing so. In either case, for real high fidelity 
at modest cost, it will pay you to consult us. 
Our aim is not just to sell you equipment 
hut to save you money and to ensure that you get 
the apparatus most suited to your needs. Discuss 
your problem with our Chief Engineer (available 


daily including Saturdays 11 a.m. to 6 p.m.). 
Or write enclosing 24d. stamp. This Technical 
Guidance Service will cost you nothing and save 
you pounds. 


NOTE: Regarding Pickup heads to take standard 
or miniature thorns for 78 r.p.m., these can be 
supplied with any of the single-record Gram 
Units or Auto-changers sold by us, if desired. 








No. | “« SYMPHONY ” AMPLIFIER is a 3-channel 5-watt 
Gram/Radio Amplifier with astonishingly flexible tone- 
control. You can lift the treble, the bass, or—and here is the 
unique feature—the middle frequencies to suit your own ear 
characteristics and the record or radio programme being heard. 
It is thus possible to arrange the frequency-response of the 
amplifier to a curve equal and opposite to the resultant curve 
of the other items in the chain so that what finally registers in 
the brain is as per eriginal. This flexibility of control is far more 
important than mere nominal linear response of the amplifier, 
as the pickup, speaker, etc., are not linear. Independent 
Scratch-Cut is also fitted and special negative-feedback circuit 
employed. The Amplifier can accommodate a wide variety of 
records from old 78’s to new LP’s. Input is for all types of 
pickup of 0.2v output or more and there is full provision (and 
power) for Radio Tuner. It is available to match 2/3 or (5 
ohms speakers. Price: 10 gms. (carriage 5/-). Fitted in 
Portable Steel Cabinet 35/- extra. 





No. 2 


No. 2 ** SYMPHONY ”’ AMPLIFIER as No. ! but with 
10-watt Push-Pull triode output and triodes throughout. 
Woden mains and output transformers and choke. Output 
tapped 3, 7.5 and 15 ohms. Full provision and power for Tuner. 
Competes with the most expensive amplifiers on the market 
yet costs only 15 gns. (carriage 5/-). Fitted in Portable Steel 
Cabinet 2 gns. extra. | 


Remote 
Control 
Panel 





‘“ SYMPHONY” AMPLIFIERS with REMOTE CON- 
TROL. Both _ above model Amplifiers are available with 
all controls on a separate Control Panel with up to 4 feet 
flexible cable which simply plugs into the amplifier. Enables 
the Amplifier proper to be sat in the bottom of a cabinet 
whilst the controls are mounted conveniently higher up. 
Extra cost 2 gns. 


THE N.R.S. No. 2 PUBLIC ADDRESS AMPLIFIER for 
200/250 volts A.C. mains gives output of 15 watts audio. Valve 
line-up : 6SL7, 6SN7, input and phase splitters, feeding 2 x 6V6 
beam power tetrodes in push-pull, 524 rectifier. Twin inputs 
with separate volume controls enabling gram. and mike or twin 
turntables to be faded in and out. Tone control is fitted and 
Output is for 3, 7.5 and 15 ohms. -This amplifier is built on the 
same de luxe hammer-finish chassis as the Symphony No. 2 
and incorporates the same robust Woden mains transformer 
and choke, ensuring extreme reliability and absolute confidence 
in the instrument on the job. We can highly recommend this 
instrument as gramophone, microphone, and radio amplifier 
for dances, socials, etc., in halls, clubs, institutes, etc. Price in 
Kit form £12. Fully built and tested 13 gns. Carr. '5/-. Hammer- 
“ish Steel Cabinet with handles 2 gns. extra. 


GARRARD 3-SPEED GRAM UNIT MODEL “ T.”” With 
turnover Magnetic Pickup Head or Turnover Astatic Crystal 
Head, £10, post. and pack., 2/6. 


MODEL “ TA,”’ as above, but fitted with the latest Radio 
Show High-Fidelity Acos HGP35 Pickup Heads (one for Std. 
and one for LP). Price £12/3/9, post. and pack. 2/6. Heads 
only 43/- each, post. !/-. 


MODEL “ TB,’’ as above, but with two separate Decca 
XMS Heads, £13/7/6, post. and pack., 2/6. Or with two separate 
Acos GP!I9 Mk. 2 Heads, £12/10/0. Or with Garrard Head for 
fibres (78) and Acos GPI9 Mk. 2 for LP, £12/5/0, post 2/6. 


GARRARD 3-SPEED AUTO-CHANGERS, Mode! RC80. 
Plays up to ten records 7in., 10in. or 12in. at 78, 45 and 334 
r.p.m. Stylus pressure on LP 10 grammes (adjustable). New 
ultra-sensitive auto-trip mechanism and heavy loaded turntable 
to eliminate ‘‘ wow.’’ Price £14/2/6 or with Garrard Magnetic 
or Astatic crystal Turnover Pickup Head £16/2/6. With two 
separate Acos Hi-fi Heads, £18/2/6. With two separate Decca 
XMS Heads, £19/7/6. Carriage > Optional Extras : 45 r.p.m 
Auto Centre Spindle, CJ/b.c. Operation, £7/14/-. 
Fitting in de luxe Fh Portable Cabinet, £5. 
Pickup Head to take Fibre Needles, 25/- to 35/-. 


GARRARD 3-SPEED AUTO-CHANGERS, MODEL 
RC90 in de luxe rexine-covered Portable Case, £23/I/-. Or 
fitted with Garrard Magnetic Turnover Head, £25/3/5. Or 
fitted with two separate Acos high-fidelity HGP35 Heads, 
£27/7/-. Carriage in all cases 7/6. 


ABOVE GARRARD UNITS are for ms f. _ as but are also 
available at extra cost as follows: 6v D.C. 90/-; 1I2v D.C. 
90/- ; 200-250v A.C./D.C. 153/-. 


VIBRATOR POWER UNITS to enable the use of any 


’ modern A.C. Record Piayer together with one of our Sym- 


phony Amplifiers from D.C. mains £12 post. paid. 


GARRARD 3-pin plug-in MAGNETIC PICKUP HEADS 
for Fibre or Steel Needles, fit Garrard and Decca Arms. 
Prices: Standard 25/-; Miniature high-impedance 35/- ; 
Miniature low impedance 25/-. Post. I/-. Garrard Arm 35/- ; 
Decca XMS Arm 23/6. Post. |/-. Advice re matching if required 


COLLARO latest model AC3/534 3-SPEED GRAM 
UNIT with new ‘‘STUDIO”’ Pickup type ‘*O”’ or “P”’ 
£10/6/1, post. 2/6. 


COLLARO latest iy rae dhe 
with ‘“‘STUDIO’’ PICKU “Pp”? £€15/3/10, 
carr. 5/-. DITTO but Miner (320532) £17/9/6. 


COLLARO “STUDIO” PICKUP (Arm and Head) 
type “*O"‘ or “ P** 74/8 post 2/- 


TAPE DECKS. We stock and recommend the latest 
TRUVOX Mark 3. Price 22 gns., carriage free. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND SUPPLEMENT. 
Our new catalogue just published will save all those consider- 
ing the purchase of radio or record-reproducing equipment 
— — — and money. Send two 24d. stamps for 
your copy Our CHIEF ENGINEER will be pleased to 
+ TECHNICAL ADVICE where required. 





HIRE PURCHASE FACILITIES 
NOW AVAILABLE on orders of £15 or over 


Send one-third deposit with order, balance over 
6 or 12 monthly instalments. State which required. 


NORTHERN RADIO SERVICES 


16 KINGS COLLEGE ROAD, ADELAIDE ROAD 
LONDON, N.W.3. Phone : PRimrose 8314 


Tubes : Swiss Cottage and Chalk Farm. 
Buses : 2, 13, 113 and 187. 














GOODMANS CORNER 
CABINETS (above) for the AXIOM 
150 Mark 2 manufactured by us to 
Messrs. Goodmans own design. 
Price : complete kit in plain board 
with felt, 8 gns. Price ready built, 
10 gns. Finished in figured walnut, 
16 gns. Other veneers to order. 
Carriage extra. 


‘“ SYMPHONY ”’ BASS REFLEX 
CABINET KITS 30 in. high, consist 
of fully-cut ? in. thick, heavy, inert, 
non-resonant patent acoustic board, 
deflector plate, felt, all screws, etc., 
and full instructions. 8 in. speaker 
model, 85/-; 10 in. speaker model, 
97/6; 12 in. speaker model, £5/7/6. 
The design is the final result of 
extensive research in our own 
laboratory and is your safeguard of 
optimum acoustic results. Carriage 
7/6. Ready built, 10/6 extra. 





CONSOLE AMPLIFIER 
CABINETS (above), .33.in, high, 
lift-up lid, take Gram Unit or Auto- 
changer, Amplifier, Pre-amplifier, 
and Radio Feeder Unit, finished 
medium walnut veneer. De luxe 
version, 10 gns., carriage according 
to area. Bass Reflex Cabinets to 
match available. Details 2}d. 


RECORD PLAYER CASES, 
rexine-covered with hinged lid and 
carrying handle and fasteners and 
uncut motorboard. Standard model 
to spring-mount any Garrard, Collaro 
or B.S.R./Decca Gram Unit 57/6, + bose 

2/6. Ditto auto-changer size 
carriage 5/-. As Standard but extra 
large for Connoisseur Motor and one 
or two Pickups 67/6, carr. 5/-. 
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ALL THAT IS BEST 
IN HIGH FIDELITY 


The H. A. Hartley Co. Ltd. 


provides a complete service 
for the enthusiast 














ae 
| THE NEW HARTLEY-TURNER 
SUPER TONE-CONTROL 
PRE-AMPLIFIER 

ontrol Pre-Amplifier 
dition to our —_ 
of items specially designed as ° = ‘ 
our complete service for the enthus “ 
switched input positions 
and magnetic pick-ups, 
tape recorder and radio. 

It includes an on-off switch con- 


trolling the main amplifier, _— 
controls for volume, samtacgeioroet 
control. With complete , “ce 
miniature valves It Is suitable aaa 
if required, in a position remo 


the main amplifier. 


Price, Complete, £8 . 


This Super © 
is the latest ad 


It provides 
for crystal 


18.6 
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Full details gladly sent on 
application to: 


Hi. A. HARTLEY CO. LTD. 
152 HAMMERSMITH ROAD, LONDON, W.6 
Phone : RIVerside 7387 


ala eee 








Completely Tropicalised. Tested under extreme 
conditions of Heat and Humidity. (125° F. with 95° 
humidity) without deterioration and loss of output. 


@ Output comparable to Crystal Pick-ups. 


e Cantilever Styli Protecting Records and elimina- 
ting Needle-talk and surface noise. 


e@ Styli easily replaceable. 
e@ Will fit three-speed Record changers and units. 


No. 200 Price £1 10s. Od. 
P. Tax 9s. 9d. 


Now available as a complete Pick-up. 
No. P. 200 Price £2 5s. Od. 
P. Tax 14s. 9d. 


GOLDRING PICK-UP HEAD 


A new design of Pick-up 
Head for converting acoustic 
gramophones to electrical 
reproduction. 
No. 185 
PRICE 18s. Od. 
P. Tax 5s. 10d. 





For full technical details write to: 


ERWIN SCHARF 


49-S5la DE BEAUVOIR ROAD 
LONDON, .N.1 
Telephone : CLIssold 3434 
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CARTER’S popu 
RECORD STORAGE GABINETS 


(PURCHASE TAX FREE) 

In Figured WALNUT, MAHOGANY and OAK 
EASY RECORD SELECTION BY OUR HOPPER CONTAINERS, WHICH 
ARE ADJUSTABLE FOR 8”, 10” or 12** RECORDS—78 or L.P. 
BUILT-IN AND RENEWABLE INDEXING STRIP 





“THE TELETROLLEY" 








£16-5-6 £9-19-6 
HOLDS 250 RECORDS HOLDS 125 RECORDS 

Width 213" 

Depth 154°’ Width 20” 

Height 39” Depth 174" 
AN ATTRACTIVE CABINET WHICH Height 27” 
TAKES UP VERY LITTLE SPACE — MOUNTED ON "FLEXELLO” CASTORS 
ONLY 6$% FRONTAL CLEARANCE IDEALLY SUITED TO ACCOMMODATE YOUR T.V. SET, 
REQUIRED WHEN OPEN WIRELESS OR GRAMOPHONE 


Registered design—Patent applied for 


Designed and Manufactured by 
JOHN W. CARTER (LONDON) LTD. 


ORKS, |- , LONDON, N. 
ne DOUNLE Horren | "7 "ORS om, Sum, ipeeen 











@€ ADAMO DIDUR e JUSTE NIVETTE @ MARIO SAMMARCO e@ LEO SLEZAK @ 


FERNANDO DE LUCIA @ EMILE SCAREMBERG @ MARIA KOUSNETZOFF e@ CELESTINA BONINSEGNA @ 


AT LAST!! 
HRS ANNOUNCES 


FULL AND COMPLETE INTERNATIONAL SERVICE 


At long last we are happy to announce that we are now prepared to offer full service to collectors in every 
part of the world. 


For over fifteen years HRS re-issues of the great operatic voices of the golden past have been acclaimed by 
collectors for their fine quality. 


Our new International Bulletin containing interesting biographical and programme notes is now ready for 
mailing. Without any obligation whatsoever, allow us to send you your copy. | 


THE HISTORIC RECORD SOCIETY 


6613 GREENVIEW AVENUE, CHICAGO 26, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


@ WN130 3IYVW @ YWXZLIIO VSOU @ ZNVYI 1NWd © IWYVD FILIWINDYVW 


FAUSTA LABIA @ EDMOND CLEMENT e@. ALBERT ALVAREZ .@ CHARLES ROUSSELIERE @ GENEVIEVE VIX 
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WE WERENT BORN YESTERDAY... 


To be honest, .we really don’t care very much about the old sound-box 
or how Dame Nellie made her first cylinder, but we will say we know 
quite a lot about modern apparatus and modern equipment. Ask 

us about phonographs and we will probably look a trifle puzzled 

—but ask our advice on anything electronic, from a Leak to a 
Lowther—and we will give you all the answers. Hi-Fi is our business, 

and we can assure you we're right up-to-date. Your enquiries are wel- 
comed and we are prepared to ship equipment to any part of the world. 


Send for our lists. 


352-364 LOWER ADDISCOMBE ROAD - CROYDON - SURREY TEL - ADDISCOMBE 6061-2 


finest recordings 


..-. AND AT A MOST ATTRACTIVE PRICE 


This new Triple-Speed Autochange model brings luxury 
standards of musical reproduction to an ever wider circle 
of gramophone enthusiasts. Model Q.425 incorporates 
the new Garrard RC.110 Autochange Unit with a new 
type pickup of exceptional quality. Improvements in 
cabinet design and refinements in the amplifier portion 
help to make this a truly outstanding instrument. The 
case is finished in black, blue, maroon or lizard leather 
cloth. The amplifier delivers up to 4 watts undistorted 
output to a specially designed elliptical speaker. For 
A.C. mains operation. At its price, this Volmar Electric 
Gramophone represents a most remarkable example of 
value and high quality. 

















MODEL Q.425 


yt GNS. 


FROM LEADING STORES EVERYWHERE nae 
LEAFLET ON REQUEST 










INDUSTRIAL SOUND EQUIPMENT CO., LTD. 


141 HIGH STREET, BRENTFORD, MIDDLESEX. Phone: EALing 1413 
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2-425 


GNS. 
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, Specialists in High Quality’ Reproduction for over 20 years. 


.... KRADIOGRAM .... 


The GRAMOPHONE 


—the outstanding 
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* 
Some of the features that give the AMAZING value 
RADIO. 8- valve superheterodyne SPEAKER. A high-grade 10-in. loud- 
chassis, giving 8 watts push-pull output speaker fitted in an adjustable reflexing 
with negative feed-back. Separate BASS sound chamber to suit different rooms 

, or furnishings. 
and TREBLE lift and cut controls. These 
features ensure perfect reproduction CABINET. A superb two-tone walnut 
from recordings at all speeds. cabinet (35 in. x 41 in. x 19 in.) with 
generous record storage space which 

RECORD CHANGER. The very — combines modern lines with quality finish. 
latest 3-speed are (intermixing) TERMS AND GUARANTEE. 
Auto-Changer with turnover crystal Satisfaction or Money-back Guarantee 
pick-up head. with H.P. terms if required. 

s 8 . @£ 2 & 2 i ee ie a: eS Se Se | | es es eB STANDARD MODEL ~- 





FOR DEMONSTRATIONS OR 
DETAILS please write or call. Our 
Wariters Road Showrooms are open 
daily from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. (Saturdays 
until 5 p.m..) 





69 Gres. CPM yi 
ARMSTRONG Wireless i, a 


WARLTERS ROAD, HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N.7. TELEPHONE: NORTH 3213/4 











CORDIALLY INVITE ALL HIGH-FIDELITY ENTHUSIASTS TO 


visit our new recent st. Showroom 








% For the {first time we can 
offer direct, comparative 
demonstrations—under 
identical conditions—of the 
accepted best in high quality Pitt coe 
audio amplifiers and loud- Pe a Soca 
speakers. a : 


pseions, itt SERIE OLE OE LOOT 


Kh LALOR 


CPR a ES Pa 
ae Ie Rate aS aired 


Aree 


%*& We are demonstrating tape reproduction to truly high fidelity standards. 
FULL H.P. FACILITIES HOURS : 10.30—5.30 MON. to FRIDAY 
AVAILABLE ON ALL EQUIPMENT. 10.30—12.30 SATS. ‘Phone: REG. /05/ 


_ 


B. K. PARTNERS LTD. 


229 Regent St., London, W.! (Entrance in Hanover St.) 
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NEW APPARATUS 


on demonstration and delivery from stock at 
~WEBB’S 

The NEW ACOUSTICAL QUAD II Amplifier | 

Lemtevamnants ou Guu the cour Shae sapaaees ot tere pieicatoes Gam Gamo MORE L.P. FIRSTS! 


- — *. The attendant control unit , fl a Il” ype of Pi & most eo 

prehensive system of matching any recording with any t Oo ig -up and the 

general presentation of control is most satisfactory. d hardly say the Januar y Release ! 

patent mapuatuetion a suamngmnty good. (HEAR, Tr AT te pro S. 
rice of complete amplifier and contro unit is e control unit . . ‘ 

“QC IL” is available separately £19 10s. Od. and will work with the original Benjamin Britten : The Holy Sonnets of John Donne RG25 


QUAD ”’ amplifier.) , , 
aengemner. Seven Sonnets of Michelangelo 12 in. 


The NEW REFLECTOGRAPH tape recorder Alexander Young, tenor 


Gordon Watson, pianoforte 








This recorder appeals to the musician for its fidelity of reproduction and to the 
engineer for its excellent craftsmanship. It has all the usual facilities found on 





high - grade recorders plus CONTINUOUSLY VARIABLE SPEED — » *@ ’ 

IES SR AEESTON: Tati re mEOR SS | nn ene ee ents i 
HIGH AMPLIFICATION. Alexander You ng, tenor 12 in. 
The “‘ Standard ” model has a frequency range of 50 c’s to 10 Ke’s and is priced Lionel Solomon, flute 

er ee Se Peter Graeme, english horn 

Before deciding on a Recorder we urge you to hear the Reflectograph at Webb’s Sebastian Strin g Quartet 





WROTHAM EXPERIMENTAL V.H.F. Transmissions Twelve Songs 


If you live in London or south-east England you may sometimes despair of Alexander Young, tenor 

receiving the B.B.C. free of interference—the Wrotham “ F.M.” transmission Gordon Watson pianoforte 
offer you interesting possibilities, giving as it does wide frequency range with a ’ 
silent background. You are welcomed to hear Wrotham at Soho Street; if 
























































Pe nee ED SEN Steen William Wordsworth : Selections RG24 
yy \s 4 4 ,S Za > John Donne : Selections 12 in. 
A ‘F'R* Read by Christopher Hassall 
14 SOHO STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.! Tel.: GERrard 2089 Argo Record Com an 29 George Street London WI 
Shop Hours : 9 a.m.—5.30 p.m. Sats. 9 a.m.—!I p.m. g P Y ‘ iia 2388 a 
IGH-FIDELITY Amplifiers such as our ; 
—_ oe are naturally on Introducing 
eir very t behaviour when the a " 
ancillaries .... motor, pickup, speaker, etc. The RD MINOR Mk.II 1 
_ A 4 comparable. coemeee. We ce 
can confiden y recommen e owing— : ; : m 
available by return post from our stocks of high-quality An improved version of our men al 
components : performance gramophone amplifier of 
cc 
CONNOISSEUR NUSOUND AMPLIFIERS hi 
3-spd. Deck £2116 3 “Sovereign” 10 watts £26 0 0 NOTE THESE EXCEPTIONAL IMPROVEMENTS : 
GOODMANS SPEAKERS a ae * Increased Power Output. inn 
a seteee = £ : “Major” 8} watts £1710 0 *% Lower Distortion. Leal 
Axiom 101............... £612 1 — mate comes * Exceptionally low hum level. _ 
Axiom 102...........00« £9 18 1 an Regal ” re £11 10 0 *% Improved Output Transformer. a 
WHARFE EAKER ARRARD O-CHANGERS 00 
HARFEDALE SP — 4 . RCO, les Head... els 6 * All transformers now totally enclosed. Roe 
tun eo. | ee, BRIEF SPECIFICATION (Provisional) : Low 
: ee = 4 ; lene Ekonde £7 17 GRA 
TODZE LUIN...ccccccccees a . ae 7 
ems, ihn 2340 HIGH FIDELITY Input Sensitivity : — 70 mv} For 3.5 Watts. BS. 
B—80 : B.S. 
ACOS Fas Variable Bay £16-10 Frequency Response : +— .5DB 30-15,000 cps. fon 
G.P.20 (Std. or LP) £3 6 1 ee a“ oe Power Output : 4.5 watts. (Maximum.) — 
pareheadsforabove £2 0 0 re-Set, aoe, : tan ° ) . . As a) 
G.P.30 LP/Std.....0. £3 6 1  T-R.F. Pre-Set, 3-Station, £7-0-9 ames tt : rp sai sigaliaeaiecoee Con 
DECCA S.P. Precisi . : . . arr 
XMS, Magnetic........ 6 9 5 es — _— NFB : Main loop, including O.T. 16 DB. oi 
: ° : Gar 
REMOTE CONTROL & PRE-AMP. UNIT Retail Price £12.17. 6 LoL 
Gooc 
Voltage gain of 10. Independent bass and treble “~ o> LP correc- An illustrated leaflet will gladly be forwarded post free on 
enchuh Goal” Ue fn es bk —_—-" request. Available from leading dealers in London and the 
Provinces, or if in any difficulty, please apply direct. 
Nuso UL nd Prod UL Cc ts Trade and Export enquiries invited. 
(DEPT. C.2.) 136 WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W.1 ROGERS DEVELOPMENTS CO. 
Telephone No. GERrard 8845 “ Rodevco House,” 116 Blackheath Rd., Greenwich, S.E.10 
Hours of Business : 9 a.m.-5.30 p.m. Saturdays 9-1 p.m. Telephone : TiDeway 1723 
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@ 9 watt push-pull output, 20 
dB negative feedback. 


@ Only 0.1% distortion at 5W. 
@ 5 latest Mullard valves. 
@ 3/15 ohm output. 

complete, ready 
17 Gns. for use 


Pre-amp. for magnetic p.u. 5 Gns. 


Coliaro 3-speed Units 


These attractive units are enjoying exceptional popu- 
larity. The ‘‘Studio”’ turn-over pickup and heavy 
turntables are among the many 

attractive features described in - 
leaflets available on request. 


Control unit for crystal p.u. 45/- 
Extended Payment Terms. 


Amplifier and Pre-amplifier 
£7.14.0 and 12 monthly payments 
of £1.8.3 





Really superb performance puts this amplifier in the highest 

























































































. Amplifier & Control Unit £6.14.0 
325 class, yet the price is remarkably low as the result of simple ae 12 monthly ne sc of 
: uncomplicated design. Whether ready made or in kit form for £1.4.6 
In. home construction it represents the best choice for the quality tome Construction Details 
enthusiast. post free 
| 
@.M. Record |W.B. STENTORIAN SPEAKERS 
aa. - a No pg on have “_ a, popularity within 
3 so short a time as the new “ Stentorian” units, 
; Mail Ser oICe nemo’ so eye a me experts in ‘“* The 
, in. ramophone ” and other journals. 
We supply all makes of LP, MP and 45) Hich fidelity speakers have until now been priced se 2 LA I | 
r.p.m. records POST FREE over £2 orders. | considerably higher, and the performance of the ; | 
In addition to the long established labels | 10 in. model at only 73/6 has been a revelation to all | 3 C531 Auto-changer £15.3.10 AC3/534 Non-auto unit £10.6.1 | 
an increasing proportion of sales is of | who have heard it. 3 or 15 ohm. Available en Extended Payment Terme 
Allegro, Argo, Nixa, Supraphon and Vox Also 6 in. 50/6, 8 in. 60/6, 9 in. 67/-. cumsent sadieqvems exe eunlaned fer Speed | 
LP’s. An important feature is that all | TWEETER Horn loaded Pressure Unit for better treble il out of 12 playing. Are you still unable to play the | 
records are factory fresh, unmarred by aia a ~~ — or tie over Ser aad 15 ba latest types of record? Your present equipment can probably be | 
demonstration use. Skilled packing + ommgenmedf 6/6 aR CONS Cups Cwesters, adapted with a new 3-speed unit to replace the old turntable and pickup. 
ensures their safe arrival in any part of the _—— sage details of the make and model number of your | 
° p 
——. New Acos‘Hi-G’| Decca ‘H’ | 
G24 Overseas Readers should note|] Heads for GP20 Head 
that records cmt, + on oo 53% FREE, improved heads, on - This smaller, lighter ae Mw 
. a remittance oO s Oo e home price | changeable ith earlier : J g £ 
2 in. covering cost including packing and canie, enteneies the per- se poor 7 _— wa | | | ear 
postage. This also applies to other goods | formance of these popular | "©P'@°eS earlier == pin : oe 
carrying Purchase Tax as record players, | pickups. type to advantage. From Mail Orders and Enquiries to 
oa ae HGP39 (Std. or LP) | stock, with sapphire 55/-, 8 Dartmouth Park Avenue, London, N.W.5 
W|I H.M.V. records not available for export. 42/3 each. with diamond £6.18.0. Gulliver 113! 
k 2388 
a MOS gives you a NEW SERVICE) LEARN THE FRENCH 
; - «+ CREDIT PURCHASING THEY SPEAK IN FRANCE 
That biece of equipment. you have long | You can pay off the balance over 9 months. No textbook can teach you to 
coveted can yours at last ' Our easy | Detailed below is a small selection of : rrectly. 
purchase CREDIT SALE scheme allows | merchandise available under this new speak a foreign language correctly 
you to secure delivery of your requirements | .4..%¢ as well as on our normal hire To do that you must hear the 
an 8 OS eee 6 ee w ly all | rhythm, the lilt, the everyda 
of the purchase price instead of the | Purchase terms. We can supply a y ’ 3 ryagay 
compulsory one-third required under | electronic equipment in a similar manner. speech of ordinary people. 
hire-purchase schemes. Send us your enquiries. Linguaph one teaches you by this 
Credit Sale H.P. Terms . 
Cash Price 9 Mthly. Deposit 12 Mthly. quick, thorough, effortless method. 
AMPLIFIERS om and ACCESSORIES ian instal. of Instal. of | You learn by listening to the 
ae £12120 32/4 £440 17/4 | Voices of expert native teachers 
Leak Steep Cutting Filter £5.10.0 16/- fl. 168 Bt. on specially prepared gramo- 
- verse Sl £3600 91/6 £1200  46/.. | Phone records, following the words in the illustrated textbook. 
Rogers Baby de Luxe sin. *? 1438 ae nA om In half the usual time, this method enables you to speak, read and 
ae Ampli er £45.00  115/- £15.0.0 58/4 | Write the language—and above all, to understand it when spoken. 
GRAMOPHONE UNITS There is no formal learning. From the start you are thrown into 
a sion , — wetiow: £16,108 ae ty rf -- the conversational atmosphere of the boulevard, the café, and the 
egen | cP | . . . 
B.S.R. GU4/DEH with 2 Decca XMS Heads  £12.18.0 —33/- £4.6.0 i7/3 | Plage. Put in fifteen minutes a day and in a few months you can 
Connoisseur 3-specd . . n.7.3 oi Hey rth express yourself freely in the language of your choice. Find out 
Ollaro on mountin ate .6. /- odes /- . . : 
Collaro 3-speed , sieontaiag ot £139.6 34/9 £4.10. 18/- | all about this unique, modern method of language learning. 
a er gen Studio Pickup £18.49 45/3 tre a6 Post the coupon below. (Unsealed envelope, 14d. stamp.) 
onra r , 5.0 © 15. | . . 
Garrard RCTSA (iess head) £13.84 34/8  £49.6 18/4 | Full particulars will be sent by return. 
ante: fue De ii, 32 
arrar 99 es ° e . . j ——_ - 
cdf ai’ 38 100" 718 | ---LINGUAPHONE ror tancuaces --- 
LOUDSPEAKERS 
-" Goodmans Axiom 22 £14.14.0 37/6 £5.4.0 19/2 we or Se (Dept. = 14) ] 
as 12. ; 4. rp 1 G0 Mailings =, . I Name... 2... nce cc eneneccceccsereercceccee: 
the » 102 £9.18.0 26/5 £3.6.0 14/4 | | GERMAN SPANISH “BLOCK CAPS) l 
audi v o0.3-6 ae Ht6 - aT, | ITALIAND RUSSIANT | Address ................. cee ce cece cece ceee eens i 
Bozic oe : si Oe i 
See them at the Radio Centre | ~~ a savage ps mel bn To the Siapermione ination. sical | 
). E.&G. MAIL ORDER SUPPLY COMPANY | | "#00 for learning. 267 Regent Street, London, W.1 | 
oo —_ Please send me, post free, your 26-page book about | 
10 33 Tottenham Court Road, LONDON, W.! Fareaear aaa Linguaphone and details of the Week’s Free Trial | 
Telephone : MUSeum 6667 " Tcctancnesaiobsed beaten Offer. I have/have no gramophone.) ' 
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STIFF CARDBOARD 


RECORD COVERS 


OF 

QUALITY AND FINISH 
ALL SIZES 
VARIOUS COLOURS 
PLAIN OR PRINTED 
SEND FOR DETAILS 
TO THE MANUFACTURERS 
HENRY ELWIN LTD. 
PLUMPTRE STREET 
NOTTINGHAM 


Meee. Taso « Mane 


NAAT INSET GRAMOPHONE RECORD COVERS, ALBUMS, CASES, Etc. 


SUPPLIED TO THE TRADE FOR OVER THIRTY YEARS 




















The Gramophone Exchange > 


HAVE FOR SALE 


5,000 slightly-used Gramophone Records of good music— 
Symphonies, Concertos, Chamber Music, Complete 
Operas, Society Editions, etc.—in perfect condition at 
about half the usual cost. 


We also have a stock of slightly-used Long-Playing 
Records available at prices substantially below ‘their 
usual cost. 








Records of good music taken in part-exchange if these are in 
perfect condition. 


121-3 Shaftesbury Avenue - London, W.C.2 
Telephone : TEMPLE BAR 3007 
Hours: 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 1 o’ciock Thursdays. 4 p.m. Saturdays 































THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY, LTD. 
20 Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone : GER 8589 


WE BUY RARE RECORDS OF _ EVERY SORT. 
HIGHEST PRICES FOR FINE COLLECTORS’. SPECIMENS 
ON G & T, FONOTIPIA, ODEON, BERLINER. 
EARLY MUSIC HALL ARTISTS, OLD RECORD CATALOGUES 
BEFORE I910. ALSO RARE FOREIGN VOCALS ON 
POLYDOR, ODEON, FRENCH H.M.V., ELECTROLA. 
WE SELL RECORDS OF EVERY SORT. A SUPERB LIBRARY 
OF CONNOISSEUR TREASURES ON ALL FAMOUS MAKES. 
FOR THE CALLER—A FINE, VARIED, AND CONSTANTLY 
CHANGING SELECTION. 





L.P. RECORDS POST FREE 


Each record packed guaranteed in perfect condition. All makes supplied, including 
Decca, Nixa, Brunswick, Capitol, Oriole, Vox, H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone, 
etc. 


L. & H. CLOAKE 


334 HIGH ROAD, STREATHAM, S.W.16. Phone : STR 7304 
SOUTH LONDON’S LARGEST RECORD’ DEALERS 








RECORDS BY POST 


Classical, Popular and jazz — All Makes — All Speeds 
TAX FREE TO OVERSEAS READERS ALL INSPECTED AND SECURELY PACKED 
All Makes of Record Playing Equipment in stock. 


AGATE & CO. 


STOKE NEWINGTON CHURCH ST., LONDON, N. 16 
Established 1869 Phone : CLI 2991 









































GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES! 
PRIVATE COLLECTORS ! ! 
DEALERS!!! 


“*THE GRAMOPHONE”’ 
LONG-PLAYING RECORD 
CATALOGUE 


3rd Edition 
is now on sale 


Every item on nearly 2,500 microgroove records is 
classified by composer or title and by artists. 


Various classified indexes are provided to assist you to 
find the record you want. 
Every 334 r.p.m. and 45 r.p.m. record issued in this country up to 
December is included. 
Classical, light music, jazz and speech collectors are fully served. 


Couplings and the complete contents of concert and recital records are 
clearly shown. 


+ +e 


The date of review in THE GRAMOPHONE is given for all records. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE LP INDEX IN THE COUNTRY 


Obtainable from your record dealer or direct from the 
publishers at 2s. 6d. per copy. Annual ae 
10s. post free (four issues) from ‘‘ The Gramophone ” 

49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


“~[eeeeeen 











QUERY COUPON.—This coupon must be cut out Printed b 
and attached to any av together with stamped 
addressed envelope if rsonal reply is desired 
relating to matter odituatel 4 or technical. It does not 
refer to display or classified advertisements. 


Available until January “ist 








General 





A. T. FURLONG & SONS 


40 DEPTFORD BRIDGE, S.E.8 (TID 1189) 


Visit our new branch at 
la Bromley High Street, BROMLEY, Kent 


H.M.V., DECCA, VOX, NIXA, etc. 














BASS REFLEX CABINETS 


Walnut, Mahogany or Oak veneered 30 in. high 

For 12-in. Speakers, 10-in. Speakers, 8-in. Speakers 

Prices £10.0.0 £9.10.0 £9.0.0 carr. paid 
We can finish speaker cabinets to match period or contemporary furniture. 
CORNER CABINETS for Goodmans Axiom 150 Mk. Il veneered and 
french polished £16.0.0 a Without finishing mouldings £1.0.0 less. 
Cabinets made to order 1 or write. Open till 5.30 alanis 

A. DAVIES and Co. (Cabinet Makers) Cabinet Dep 
3 Parkhill Place, off Parkhill Road, London, N.W.3 (Culliver 5775) 











ORDER FORM 


THE GRAMOPHONE, 
49 EBRINGTON ROAD, KENTON, MIDDLESEX. 


I enclose my subscription for 14s. (or 16s. including Index) 
for one year, post free. Subscription to U.S.A. $2.50, beginning 


ee re 





i as et eenes ae eeee caeemoenee 
(BLOCK CAPITALS) 


obec etahenicdatnddecentnedeweusndewmeseaies 


Copies “= The *“‘ Gramophone ’’ are obtainable from Newsagents 
and Railway Bookstalis throughout the country. 











Gibbs & Bamforth Ltd., 8t. Albans, and Published by the Preprietors, 

ramophone Publications Ltd., 49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 
Telephone: Wordsworth 2010. 

MADE IN ENGLAND 
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ccSc Facsimile in Sound 
BOQ : 

















= 3-SPEED MOTOR 3-HEAD PICK-UP 


~! ~ Identify each instrument in the orchestra with “‘ Connoisseur ’’ High Fidelity Equip- 
ment. Records seem to live when played. 


The x? motor (334, 45, 78 r.p.m.) with 12 in. turntable is priced (without pickup) 


sg M4 e at £21.1 
—_ The 3- — a (if required with one head £5.19.31.). Extra heads £3.6.31. Spare 
Armature System with sapphire, 13/74. (All prices stated include Tax.) 





Senet 





s . ° ° OVERSEAS AGENTS: 
D High Quality Equipment S. Africa : W. L. Procter (Pty.) Ltd., 63 | Strand Street, Cape Town 
Australia: J. H. McGrath & Co. Pty. Ltd., 208 Little ontadet St., Melbourne. 
Canada: The Astral Electric Co. Ltd., 44 Danforth Road, Toronto 13, Ontario. 
A. R. SUGDEN & CoO. > a Zealand Pay ee ; omy Head —- ij 2 Coutenay Place, Wellington. 
ong Kong e Radio People Lt athan Roa ong Kong. 
1 | (ENGINEERS) LTD. Malaya : (Main Distributors) Eastland Trading Co., 1 Prince Street, Singapore. 
WELL GREEN LANE, BRIGHOUSE, YORKSHIRE TELEPHONE HALIFAX 69169 











Designed for 
CITY SALE . 
& EXCHANGE Ltd. Music Lovers 


_| a in Mein, teeatatl who desire quality reproduction at a 
= 2 ee ay, See price they can well afford. 
Offer the following from stock :— 


LEAK—ROGERS (R.D.)— rb MODEL D5/8N 


and ACOUSTICAL AMPLIFIER 
= high fidelity products ae aa 




















comes price £7 . 19 . 6 
We are specialists COMPLETE WITH 10° SPEAKER 
in the above, and will supply these matched to your existing Please specify voltage when ordering 
equipment. 
Our standard console cabinets, size 32 in. high by 16 in. by 
14 in. can be supplied with cut outs for any of the above, and This amplifier has proved highly popular 
x) any existing motor. The price finished in walnut veneer is among the most exacting hi-fi enthusiasts. 
ng £10 10s. Od. Free carriage within 20 miles of our showrooms. 
We can also supply sandfilled corner speaker cabinets to *% 6 VALVE CIRCUIT. * 6 WATT OUTPUT. 
-—- the above consoles—!2 in. £10 10s. Od.; 10 in. and x CORRECTLY MATCHED 10” MOVING COIL SPEAKER. 
hatin Nam heen * AC AND AC/DC MODELS AVAILABLE. 
are Excnange of your present commercial equipment % INDIVIDUALLY CONSTRUCTED AND GUARANTEED 
welcomed.’ Write giving details. 
FOR ONE YEAR. 
Easy Payments arranged on all new apparatus, with a 
"s deposit of One-third of the total amount, and the balance ‘  @ NOTB. CALL FOR A DEMONSTRATION or SEND 
nts over 6, 12, or 18 months. S.A.B. for BROCHURE “G”’’. 
Long Playing Records availapie from stock. Sent post free. = CHARLES BRITAIN (RADIO) LTD. 
N.B.—Our Service after Sales is second to none. 11 UPPER SAINT MARTINS Sane. aes ee 
ietors, (1 minute from Leicester Square Station, Cranbourne Street) 
dlesex. 93-94 FLEET STREET TEMple Bar 0545 








LAND LONDON, E.C.4. (Ludgate Circus) Phone: Central 9391 Open All Day Saturday. = Shop Hours : 9 to 6 p.m. (9 to | p.m. Thursdey) 














COVER Ill 


VOCAL 


BENIAMINO GIGLI 


NEAPOLITAN SONGS (with Orchestra) 

Torna a Surriento; Senza Nisciuno; Carmela; 

*\ Canzone ’e Napule; Lucia, Luci; Santa Lucia; 
Addio a Napoli; O Sole Mio 

BLP 1034 


MARIO LANZA 


Melodies from the film **‘THE GREAT CARUSO” 
including arias from “‘La Gioconda”’ ; “‘Rigoletto”’ ; 
‘“‘La Bohéme”’; “I Pagliacci”; ‘*Tosca” 

ALP 1071 


Remember! “TUNE IN TO TEDDY” 
ON RADIO LUXEMBOURG 
THURSDAYS 10-10.30 P.M. 


illustrated here are some of the attractive coloured 
covers for “‘His Master’s Voice” Long Play Records 


The GRAMOPHONE January, 1954 
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LIGHT MUSIC 


GEORGE MELACHRINO and the Melachrino Strings DLP 1014 


MELODIES FROM “KING’S RHAPSODY” with Vanessa Lee; Olive Gilbert : 
Ivor Novello; Denis Martin; Orchestra and Chorus DLP 1010 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG and his All Stars New York Town Hall Concert, 1947 
DLP 1015 


JELLY ROLL MORTON and his Red Hot Peppers DLP 1016 
BUNNY BERIGAN Plays Again DLP 1018 


MODERN JAZZ PIANO Featuring: Duke Ellington and Billy Strayhorn ; 
André Previn; Mary Lou Williams’ Girl Stars; Oscar Peterson; Beryl Booker ; 
Erroll Garner; Lennie Tristano; Art Tatum DLP 1022 


PETE JOHNSON & ALBERT AMMONS' Two Piano Boogie Woogie with 
drums DLP ror! 


GLENN MILLER CONCERT Volume1; DLP 1012 Volume 2 DLP 1013; 
Volume 3 DLP 1021 


DANCING TIME FOR DANCERS 


JOE LOSS and his Orchestra DLP 1023 


Pt a. 





